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450 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. R. remarks :—“ In the observations 
on the sixth volume of Mr. Lockhart’s 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, published in 
your number for April, I pointed out a 
singular anachronism committed by Mon- 
tesquieu, and carried, uncorrected, through 
a variety of editions of his work; though 
I had little doubt of its having attracted 
the notice of some of his commentators. 
Accordingly, I find that Voltaire had, at 
an early period, been struck with the 
glaring error, as may be seen in his ‘ Com- 
mentaires sur |’Esprit des Lois,’ forming 
part of his numerous tracts on legislation, 
contained in the 22nd and 23rd volumes 
of his works, printed at Paris in 1818. 
Indeed, Voltaire seldom suffered an oppor- 
tunity of assailing the reputation of his 
illustrious contemporary to escape; not 
only in the detection of his inaccuracies, 
which was perfectly justifiable, but in the 
impeachment of his views, and compe- 
tency of his mind for the task he had un- 
dertaken, though occasionally anxious to 
soften these strictures by highly-coloured 
praises, as when he said, ‘ Le genre hu- 
main avait perdu ses titres, et Montes- 
quieu les a retrouvés.’ To the passage 
corrective of the anachronism in question, 
a note is added, (I believe, by Condorcet,) 
very depreciatory indeed of Montesquieu, 
of whom it states, ‘ Il n’avoit aucune 
connoissance des principes politiques re- 
latifs 4 la richesse, aux manufactures, aux 
finances, aux commerce. ..... II lui 
eit été aussi impossible de faire le traité 
des richesses de Smith, que les principes 
mathématiques de Newton.’ 

‘‘ The parody on the title of Montes- 
quieu’s book, ‘ De l’ Esprit sur les Lois,’ 
is also, I should observe, attributed to 
Madame du Deffant, the blind lady, of 
whom so many caustic expressions are 
related, and whose correspondence with 
Horace Walpole has been published. At 
page 378 of your last number, the line 
quoted from Euripides should be 539, not 
550; and in the article on Mr. Alison’s 
History of the French Revolution, in the 
Magazine for March, the date of the 
Golden Bull should be 1356."’ 


A READER observes :—* In reference 


to the murder of Rizzio, the Earl of Bed- 
ford’s letter, lately published in ‘ Queen 
Elizabeth and her Times,’ goes to prove, 
that he whose blood they show in the 
Queen’s Closet, was stabbed on the Stair- 
case ; but, unless they have lately altered 
its position, they can say that they do not 
show it in the Closet, but outside the door 
of the Presence Chamber, at the head 
of the stairs. To this position objec- 
tions have been made, because Robert- 
son’s account (although he gives this very 


letter of Lord Bedford’s in his Appendix) 
seems to say that Rizzio was stabbed in 
the Presence Chamber; and I recollect 
having heard it stated in explanation of 
this difference, that a passage, since those 
days, had been taken off the room, which 
had formerly opened just onthe top of 
the stairs ; but whether this was alleged by 
the exhibitor of the Palace, or by some 
friend in conversation afterwards, I do 
not remember. Lord Bedford’s ietter, 
however, verifies the position in which 
the stair is shown, without any such sup- 
position.”’ 

H. states: —‘‘ It is a remarkable fact 
that the ages of the present Knights of 
the Garter, (five and twenty in number, 
exclusive of the Royal Family and Foreign 
Princes,) when summed together, form a 
total of exactly 1600 years, affording an 
average of seventy-two as the age of indi- 
viduals. The eldest is the Earl of Lons- 
dale, 81; then the Earl of Westmoreland 
and Marquis Camden, both 79 ; the Mar- 
quis Wellesley and Duke of Grafton, 
78; Earl Grey, 74; Duke of Norfolk, 73 ; 
Duke of Bedford, 72; Duke of Dorset and 
Duke of Hamilton, 71; Marquis of An- 
glesea, 70; Duke of Wellington, 69; Earl 
of Carlisle, 65 ; Duke of Leeds and Duke 
of Somerset, 63; Duke of Buckingham, 
62; Marquis of Hertford, 61; Duke of 
Rutland, 60; Marquis of Lansdowne, 58 ; 
Duke of Newcastle and Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, 53 ; Duke of Devonshire, 42 ; 
Duke of Richmond, 47 ; Marquis of Exeter, 
43; and Duke of Buccleuch, 32.’ 


A correspondent signing Suum Curque 
states: —‘‘ In p. 320, the late Rev. Sir 
John Head, Bart. is styled as of ‘ the 
Hermitage, near Rochester.’ This desig- 
nation is also erroneously given to him in 
Debrett’s Baronetage. I will clear the 
matter up in a few words. When the 
title was conferred, and for many years 
subsequent, the family seat was at Dane- 
jon, a well-known place in the immediate 
vicinity of Canterbury. Sir Francis, the 
fourth baronet, first removed himself and 
family to his estate near Rochester, where 
he erected (Sir John Vanburgh being his 
architect) the well-known mansion called 
the Hermitage, so called as being one of 
the resting places for pilgrims resorting 
to the shrine of Thomas 4 Becket at Can- 
terbury. None of this property ever was 
at any period in the branch on whom the 
title has devolved.’’ 


The communications of G@ypTiacus 
will be inserted when we can find room 
for them. For the unavoidable delay of 
many other valuable communications we 
have to solicit the indulgence of our Cor- 
respondents, 
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THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB; epitep sy Tuomas N. Tatrourp. 
2 vous. 1837. 


MR. LAMB, we think, has been very fortunate in finding in the same 
friend and executor who protects and superintends his property, a 
biographer who also can do justice to his high literary reputation. An 
acquaintance of twenty years has given Mr. Talfourd an intimate 
knowledge of the virtues and character of the deceased ; and he has in 
these volumes pourtrayed them in a manner and spirit which every admirer 
of Lamb personally, or as a writer, must approve. The amiable qualities 
of his heart are dwelt on with affectionate regret, and the rare endowments 
of his intellect are developed with a delicate and discriminate appreciation 
of their value. The professional character of Mr. Talfourd, and his emi- 
nence in the highest and choicest walks of literature, gave an assurance to 
the public, that the task of love would be at once ably and honourably 
discharged, and inspired confidence in all the friends of the deceased ; 
so that we may presume, whatever memorials C. Lamb’s friends pos- 
sessed, which were considered as doing honour to his memory, were 
freely entrusted to Mr. Talfourd’s judgment. This may well be a sub- 
ject of congratulation, because Lamb's correspondence with his friends, 
in terms of expression, in style and thought, in its distinguishing pecu- 
liarities, and in its general features, differs less from the tone and manner 
of his previously published works, than that perhaps of any other 
writer. Those who enjoyed the various excellencies of Elia, its wit, 
humour, pathos, and the happy sketches of lively portraiture, must feel a 
similar delight in having the same qualities exhibited in their happiest 
manner in the volumes now before us. Many productions have the out- 
ward form, and pass under the name of “ letters,” which have little claim 
or right to the title. Others bear but distant resemblance to the previous 
works and presumed character of the author. ‘The sage and pious Dod- 
dridge appears in his correspondence a warm and amorous gallant; and 
the romantic Wizard of the North a somewhat too keen admirer of the 
perishable commodities of earth. But Lamb preserves a consistency 
throughout—unus et idem—-he is the same whether in his morning inky 
cloak, or in his dress-coat and sable gaiters. His wit runs as fine, as 
fresh and sparkling ; his banter and his jokes, grave or gay, are as laughter 
moving ; while his serious moods, his affectionate feelings, his ‘ fond com- 
plaints,’ his little despondencies and diurnal trials and temptations, are, as 
may be presumed, more fully and openly beheld, and more cordially 
expressed. Indeed, in many parts, his letters fall no whit behind his more 
careful and published works, forming a most desirable addition to them ; 
and accompanied as they are with the illustrations which Mr. ‘Talfourd has 
given of Lamb's person, character, manners, and friends, they enable the 
reader to feel the pleasing analoxy between the author and his writings. 
As streams flowing in opposite channels are fed by the same parent fount ; 
so the writings of Lamb, however different their qualities and tendency, 
had their rise in the one prevailing and characteristic temper of his mind. 
The essay on Roasted Pig, and the pathetic story of Rosamond Gray, may 
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easily be traced up to one common feeling, of which they are but separate 
expressions. ‘This sometimes took the garb, as mastering passion moved, 
of the most unrestrained mirth, and sometimes of solemn thought or pen- 
sive meditation ; it led him, as it shifted its aérial colours, sometimes to 
enjoy (and no one more intensely) the intellectual gratification and stimulus 
of the social supper table, surrounded as it was with the fopping wits and 
spirits of the day; and at others beckoned him off with shadowy finger 
to the secluded recesses of his rural domain, and led him to wander the 
live-long day in solitary meditation, amid the woody lanes and sequestered 
scenery of Enfield. Lamb’s serious vein and his humour are both excel- 
lent. Mr. Talfourd gives the superiority to the former. Be that as it 
may, the latter we consider the more characteristic ; it is of a very finished 
kind, the work of an artist, and seldom fails to hit the mark. There is 
nothing cheap, vulgar, or common-place about it. On the other hand, it is 
the result of fine and delicate taste, novel associations, lively imagination, 
and a most discriminating power of commanding the very images, phrases, 
and word in the very position and order in which they are wanted. Some- 
times he effects his purpose by startling contrasts between the insignifi- 
cancy of the subject, and the importance of the disquisition. Sometimes 
by casual surmises, ambiguities, supplementary corrections, premises and 
conclusions strangely brought together, predicates fetched from unknown 
distances, a gorgeous and elaborate fiction, seeming substantial, ’till a final 
word dropped in dissolves the whole argument. Laughter is his under 
the garb of gravity, mock solemnities, Momus in a gown and cassock, 
learned allusions and all the treasures of antiquity brought to illustrate an 
idle fancy, a whim, a creation of the moment, an open confessed fiction. 
The authority of Prester John, or the great Khan of Tartary, solicited as 
by a stately ambassage, to support some brat of a vagary, begotten in the 
back seat of the Edmonton stage ;—all witty, quaint, thoughtful, and imagi- 
native. Lamb’s wit is not of a popular kind—circum compita currere— 
but when it pleases, its success is perfect. It is a thoughtful, bookish, 
grotesque, learned kind of wit, full of wisdom and eloquence, as Butler's 
was ; a wit to ruminate on ;—‘* Habuit a naturd plurimum acuminis quod 
etiam arte limavit. Habuit cum gravitate mistos sales, et facetos, qui in 
narrando aliquid, venusté versantur.” We have nothing resembling it in 
modern literature. Political economy, and polemical divinity, and statis- 
tical tables have dried up our brains; but it is occasionally to be seen 
darting its glittering corruscations, or playing with its /améent lights in the 
pages of our older writers ; in those golden days before we were taken 
from the soft and overflowing bosom of ease and leisure, to be consigned 
to the hard iron gripes of our present stern stepmother—Utility. But with 
them it was often fantastic and extravagant, for the author had not learned— 
omnibus in rebus sentire, quid sit satis,—yet in its wildest flights bearing 
rightful marks of its divine birth—of the flame of genius,—and strongly 
contrasting with the nakedness, the meanness, and poverty of the modern 
Utilitarian disquisitions. Look into any page of our old divines, and 
dramatists, and moralists, and essayists. How copious their invention ! 
how masterly their arguments ! how comprehensive their learning ! then 
how richly expanded and varied their metaphors! how fanciful their 
analogies and allusions, how forcible their expressions! These were the 
authors whom Lamb loved. He would not call modern publications 
books ; in ¢heir lucubrations he found a rich gratification ; there he in- 
sensibly imbibed a congenial spirit. He caught the quaintness, happiness, 
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the inimitable choice of their words and phrases, and thus some of the gold 
dust of this treasure of antiquity was sprinkled over all his writings, in 
poetry or prose. Yet under circumstances less advantageous for improv- 
ing and heightening it which he possessed, this quality of humour would 
still have been cultivated by him. Indeed, where it exists, it is generally 
found among persons of habits and dispositions of life not far from resem- 
bling his. The view which the witty and humorous take of life, and the 
representations they give of the motley character and diversified scenes 
before them, has more in it of the spectator than of the actor; of one 
who is pleased rather to survey, than to partake of what is passing before 
him ; who has disengaged himself, not from the social affections, or com- 
manding duties, or reciprocal obligations of life to which, on the contrary, 
he is most deeply bound, but from something of the ordinary parsuits, the 


low vulgar ambition, and the hungry and clamorous demands of worldly 
men— 


The ungovernable pack who bark 
With impious howlings at heaven’s awful gate— 


of one who has wiped off a little of that earthy film that is more or less on 
all our eyes ; who looks on worldly objects more rationally, estimates them 
more modestly, and reasons on them more consequentially. Whose mind 
therefore is disengaged, and has leisure to look placidly about it. The 
pursuits which occupy us all, through the best years of life, and dim its 
golden noon, have a too fatal seriousness in them, considering what they are. 
The race of life finds us always at full speed, and out of breath. We 
carry too much weight. 

The love of money, the presumed necessity of having it, the pursuit of 
power, fame—those vultures of the mind—bind us down and fetter us in 
stern and cruel captivity. We look at. 1 influential things only at the 
market price. We permit not an inch of unproductive soil to remain in 
the mind; no smiling open wastes, no breezy flowery commons for room 
and recreation—no long summer days of pastime and innocent enjoyment. 
The care-worn heart has become the slave of inflexible purposes, of stern 
resolves, and unbending perseverance. The little joyous, light, and festive 
motes of wit and pleasure that used to dance and career (Fancy’s light horse- 
men) before the intellectual eye, drop down cold and lifeless under the 
frown of Ambition’s iron brow. Lamb was a persou of wise moderation, of 
reasonable wishes, unexpensive habits, cheap pleasures, and gentle and 
quiet thoughts and resolves. Hence his mind was free to form and enjoy 
its own pleasing creations, or take a calm and impartial survey of what 
was passing beyond its boundary. He was not for ever dashed to and 
fro by the crossing and opposing tides of hopes and fears, and the whole 
train of besetting anxieties and cares. ‘The afflictions which he felt were 
of a very different kind, leaving the disposition unchanged or improved. 
If men will force themselves into those hazardous situations which border 
on all sides on embarrassment and difficulty ; with large fortunes to create, 
families to advance, business to direct, projects to secure, dangers to avoid 
—nunc prece, nunc pretio, nunc vi,—they must learn that what they acquire, 
if successful, must be made at a tremendous sacrifice: they must not 
wonder if the delicate and sensitive tissue, which used to fecl the faintest 
touch, has become inert ; if the fine and tender bloom has fallen off the sur- 
face of the wasted affections and neglected sympathies and feelings ; if all 
the bright and dewy freshness of the mind has disappeared. With others, 
vanities take the place of the passions, and imaginary desires will be as 
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importunate and imperative as real wants. Thus, to obtain some favourite 
picture (Titian’s masterpiece), some marble breathing with life, a gem 
(Aspasia’s once), an urn from Crotona, or one of the old Etruscan cities, 
a rare edition of a worthless volume,—become the too serious occupations 
of a life, and enchain the thoughts and will in perfect thraldom, 


Gemmas, marmor, ebur, Tyrrhena sigilla, tabellas, 
Argentum, vestes Getulo murice tinctas ; 


or perhaps political influenceand borough interests and party movements claim 
the entire submission of tlie risingand prosperous man. Thus it is, that among 
the unnumbered multitudes of mankind, how few are to be found, whose 
minds are free to breathe the fresh and genial atmosphere of nature, and who 
can estimate and enjoy that wise and moderate liberty which Lamb delighted 
in and so profitably employed! With him the natural passions had room 
to play; and his wit, flashing out of his melancholy, was as the summer 
lightning playing innocuously round the very cloud which gave it birth. 
And thus it is the overburdened spirit relieves itself: a pun may discharge 
a whole load of sorrow; the sharp point of a quibble or a joke may let 
out the long-gathered waters of bitterness. We want no Hamlets to teach 
us this. We need no Sternes to tell us how thoughts and imaginings, 
pensive and jocose, alternate and play across each other and intermingle 
in the mind. This was Lamb’s wit—it kept apart by itself. It did not 
sharpen the arrows of satire, it did not grin with a provoking malice, it 
did not thirst for reward, it did not cater to vanity, it did not live on 
adulation. It was his own quiet possession and delight. It had no fellow- 
ship with the Footes, the Sheridans, the Colmans of the day. It rose 
higher, as it sprang from a greater depth than theirs; but it held 
acquaintance with,—it paid a becoming deference to the wits and wise 
men of old. It shook Master Shallow by the hand: it pulled off its cap 
in the presence of Sir Thomas Browne ; helped old Fuller to his great 
arm-chair ; eat a pippin and carraways with Mr. Justice Shallow in his 
garden ; walked arm-in-arm between Bunyan and Bishop Patrick ; loved 
the old playwrights dearly, and the name of Bankside ; would converse 
with Jewell and Fox and the primitive quakers ; read Homer in Chap- 
man and not in Pope; would be seen bending gracefully a knee to 
the Duchess of Newcastle, like a page in one of Vandyck’s pictures ; and 
everywhere it smacked rarely of antiquity ; and had an equal command 
over our tears and smiles. Being thus, it will endure. This is our 
opinion, of its soundness let be 
*Apépat emdoimor paptupes copwrarot. 

We will corroborate what we have said by the authority of an ingenious 
writer, whose volume has just reached us :—“ Lamb, quaint and affected 
as he is, has an exquisite sense of the beautiful, the humorous, and the 
pathetic. He is remarkable for deep and striking thoughts, which he 
pours forth in all their natural rawness, though there is truth and novelty 
enough in them to make the fortunes of many a cooker-up of systems. 
Lamb, like Montaigne, is a most interesting study for the psychologist : 
he does not, with many writers of more pretension but less depth and 
courage, give merely the results of long trains of thought, but he shews us 
his mind in the very act of thinking: he gives us his half-formed 
opinions. He is content to be ignorant of many things—an excellent 
symptom of intellectual wealth ; and if he can but occasionally catch a 
glimpse for a moment of the face of truth, darkly shadowed out in the’ 
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holy mystery of the veiled goddess of Sais, he asks for no more: he 


has fulfilled his destiny.” * 


We now hasten to give a few specimens of 


some of the qualities so well described in the above passage. 


‘*T came home t’ other day from busi- 
ness, hungry as a hunter, to dinner, with 
nothing, I am sure, of the author but 
hunger about me ; and whom found I clo- 
seted with Mary, but a friend of this Miss 
W—, one Miss B—e, or B—y; I don’t 
know how she spells her name. I just 
came in time enough, I believe, luckily, to 
prevent them exchanging vows of eternal 
friendship. It seems she is one of your 
authoresses that you first foster and then 
upbraid us with; but I forgive you— 
‘ the rogue has given me potions to make 
me love him.’ Well—go she would not, 
nor step a step over our threshold, till we 
had promised to come and drink tea with 
her next night. I had not seen her be- 
fore, and could not tell who it was that 
was so familiar. We went however, not 
to be unpolite. Her lodgings are up two 
pair of stairs, in street. Tea and 
coffee and macaroons—a cake I much 
love. We sate down. Presently Miss 
B broke silence by declaring herself 
quite of a different opinion from D’ Israeli, 
who supposes the differences of human 
intellect to be the mere effect of organi- 
sation. She begged to know my opinion. 
I attempted to carry it off with a pun upon 
organ, but that went off very flat. She 
immediately conceived a very low opinion 
of my metaphysics, and turning round to 
Mary, put some question to her in French, 
possibly having heard that neither Mary 
nor I understood French. The explana- 
tion that took place occasioned some em- 
barrassment and much wondering. She 
then fell into an insulting conversation 
about the comparative genius and merits 
of all modern languages, and concluded 
with asserting that the Saxon was esteemed 
the purest dialect in Germany. From 
thence she passed into the subject of 
poetry, where I, who had hitherto sate 
mute, and a hearer only, humbly hoped 








I might now put in a word to some advan- 
tage, seeing that it was my own trade in 
some manner. But I was stopped by a 
round assertion that no good poetry had 
appeared since Dr. Johnson’s time. It 
seems the doctor has suppressed many 
hopeful geniuses that way by the severity 
of his critica) strictures in his Lives of 
the Poets. I here ventured to question 
the fact, and was appealing to names, but 
I was assured ‘ it was certainly the case.’ 
Then we discussed Miss More’s book on 
Education, which I had never read. It 
seems Dr. Gregory, another of Miss B—’s 
friends, has found fault with one of Miss 
More’s metaphors. Miss More has been 
at some pains to vindicate herself, in the 
opinion of Miss B— not without success. 
It seems the doctor is invariably against 
the use of broken or mixed metaphor, 
which he reprobates against the authority 
of Shakspeare himself. We next discussed 
the question whether Pope was a poet. 
I find Dr. Gregory is of opinion he was 
not, though Miss Seward does not at all 
concur with him in this. We then sate 
upon the comparative merits of the ten 
translations of Pizarro, and Miss B— 
advised Mary to take two of them home. 
She thought it might afford her some 
pleasure to compare them verbatim, 
which we declined. It being now nine 
o'clock, wine and macaroons were again 
served round, and we parted with a pro- 
mise to go again next week, and meet the 
Miss Porters, who it seems have heard 
much of Mr. Coleridge and wish to meet 
us, because we are his friends. I have 
been preparing for the occasion. I crowd 
cotton in my ears; I read all the Maga- 
zines and Reviews of the last month 
against the dreadful meeting, and I hope 
by these means to cut a tolerable second- 
rate figure,’’ &c. 


Lamb's first declaration of his delight in the great metropolis, appears 


in a letter to his friend Mr. Manning. 


‘Tam going to change my lodgings, 
having received a hint that it would be 
agreeable at our Lady’s next feast. I[ 
have partly fixed on most delectable rooms 
which look out, (when you stand a-tip- 
toe) over the Thames and Surrey hills, 
at the upper end of King’s Bench Walks 
in the Temple. There I shall have all 
the privacy of a house without the in- 
cumbrance, and shall be able to lock my 
friends out as often as I desire to hold 


free converse with my immortal mind ; 
for my pleasant lodgings resemble a 
minister’s levee, I have so increased my 
acquaintance as they call ’em since I 
resided in town. Like the town mouse, 
that had tasted a little of urbane manners, 
I long to be nibbling my own cheese by 
my dear self, without mouse-traps and 
time-traps. By my new plan I shall be 
as airy, up four pair of stairs, as in the 
country: and in the garden, in the midst 





* V, Thoughts of the Times, by T. R. Browne, Esq. p. 257. 
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of enchanting more than Mahomedan 
Paradise, London—whose dirtiest—drab- 
frequented alley, and her lowest-bowing 
tradesmen, I would not exchange for Skid- 
daw, Helvellyn, James, Walter, and the 
parson into the bargain. O her lamps 
o’nights! her rich goldsmiths, print- 
shops, toy-shops, mercers, hardware- 
men, pastrycooks, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, the Strand, Exeter-change, Charing 
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Cross with the man upon a black horse ! 
These are thy Gods, O London! Ar’n’t 
you mightily moped on the banks of the 
Cam? Had not you better come and set 
up here ? you can’t think what a difference ; 
all the streets and pavements are pure 
gold, I warrant you. Atleast I know an 
alchymy that turns her mud into that 
metal,—a mind that loves to be at home 
in crowds.”’ 


The new domicile is in possession—and thus the owner writes of it. 


‘“T live at No. 16, Mitre-court-build- 
ings, a pistol-shot off Baron Maseres. 
You must introduce me to the Baron; 
I think we should suit one another mainly. 
He lives on the ground floor for con- 
venience of the gout; I prefer the attic 
story for the air. He keeps three foot- 
men and two maids; I have neither 
maid nor laundress, not caring to be 
troubled with them. His forte, I under- 
stand, is to the higher mathematics ; my 
turn, I confess, is more to poetry and the 
belles lettres. The very antithesis of 
our characters would make up a harmony. 
You must bring the Baron and me to- 
gether. N.B. when you come to see me, 
mount up to the top of the house. I 
hope you are not asthmatical ; and come 
in flannel, for it’s pure airy up there. 
And bring your glass, and I will shew 
you the Surrey hills. My bed faces the 
river, so by poking up my haunches and 
supporting my carcase with my elbows, 
without much injuring my neck, I can 
see the white sails glide by the bottom of 
the King’s Bench Walk as I lie in bed: 
an excellent tip-toe prospect in the best 
room. Casement windows, with small 
panes, to look more like acottage. Mind 
I have got no bed for you—sold it to pay 
the expenses of moving. The very bed 
on which Manning lay—the friendly, the 
mathematical Manning. How forcibly 
does it remind me of theinteresting Otway! 
‘The very bed which on thy marriage 
night gave thee into the arms of Belvi- 
dera, by the coarse hand of ruffians’ (up- 
holsterer’s men), &c. My tears will not 
give me leave to go on, &c. 


‘For my part, with reference to my 
friends northward, I must confess that I 
am not romance-bit about aature. The 
earth and sea and sky (when allis sad) 
is but as a house to dwellin. If the in- 
mates be courteous, and good liquor flow 
like the conduits at an old coronation ; if 
they can talk sensibly and feel properly, 
I have no need to stand staring on the 
gilded looking-glass, (that strained my 
friend’s purse in the purchase,) nor his 
five-shilling print over the mantel-piece of 
old Nabbs the carrier (which only betrays 
his false taste). Just as important to me 
in a sense, is all the furniture of the 
world, eye pampering, but satisfies no 
heart. Streets, streets, streets ; markets, 
theatres, churches, Covent Garden, shops 
sparkling with pretty faces of industrious 
milliners, neat sempstresses, ladies’ cheap- 
ening, gentlemen behind counters lying, 
authors in the street with spectacles, (you 
may know them by their gait), lamps lit 
at night, pastrycook and _ silversmiths’ 
shops, beautiful quakers of Pentonville, 
noise of coaches, drowsy cry of mechanic 
watchmen at night, with bucks reeling 
home drunk ; if you happen to wake at 
midnight, cries of fire and stop thief; 
inns of court with their learned airs, and 
halls and butteries just like Cambridge 
Colleges ; old book-stalls, Jeremy Taylors, 
Burton’s Melancholy, and Religio Medici 
on every stall. These are thy pleasures, 
O London with the many sins! O 
City, abounding in for these may 
Keswick and her giant brood go hang.’’ 





The same delight, expressed nearly in the same words, is to be seen in 











a letter to Wordsworth (p. 213), with a few additional touches of happy 
introduction to complete the picture, such as “ parsons cheapening books,” 
“steams of soup from kitchens,” and his shedding tears over the motley 
Strand frqgm fulness of joy at so much life. His biographer tells us “ In 
his later years I have heard him, when longing after London in the 
pleasant fields of Enfield, declare that his love of natural scenery would be 
abundantly satisfied by the patches of long waving grass, and the stunted 
trees that blacken in the old churchyard nooks, which you may yet find 
bordering on Thames-street.” * 





* I have no doubt but the Church and Churchyard of Allhallows Barking, in 
Thames-street, was in Lamb’s mind, it being the only one answering the locality 
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‘¢ My dear Manning, 

‘“‘ The general scope of your letter af- 
forded no indications of insanity, but 
some particular points raised a scruple. 
For God’s sake don’t think anything 
more of Independent Tartary. What are 
you to do among such Ethiopians? Is 
there no lineal descendant of Prester 
John? is the chair empty? is the sword 
unswayed ? depend upon it they ’ll never 
make you their king, as long as any branch 
of that great stock isremaining. I trem- 
ble for your Christianity. Read Sir John 
Mandeville’s Travels to cure you, or come 
over to England. There is a Tartar-man 
now exhibiting at Exeter Change. Come 
and talk with him, and hear what he says 
for it. Indeed he is no very favourable 
specimen of his countrymen. But per- 
haps the best thing you can do is to try 
to get the idea out of your head. For 
this purpose repeat to yourself every 
night, after you have said your prayers, 
the words—Independent Tartary—Inde- 
pendent Tartary—two or three times, 
and associate with them the idea of ob- 
livion, (’tis Hartley’s method with obsti- 
nate memories); or say, Independent, In- 
dependent—have I not already got an In- 
dependence ? That was a clever way of 
the old Puritan’s pun-divinity. My dear 
friend, I think what a sad pity it would 
be to bury such parts in heathen countries, 
among nasty, unconversable, horse-belch- 
ing, Tartar people. Some say they are 
cannibals; and then conceive a Tartar 
fellow eating my friend, and adding 
the cool maliynity of mustard and vine- 
gar! I am afraid ’tis the reading of 
Chaucer has misled you, in his foolish 
stories about Cambuscan and the ring and 
the horse of brass. Believe me, there 
are no such things—’tis all the poet’s in- 
vention ; but if there were such dashing 
things as old Chaucer sings, I would up 
behind you on the horse of brass, and 
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frisk off for Prester John’s country. But 
these are alltales. A horse of brass never 
flew, and a king’s daughter never talked 
with birds. The Tartars really are a cold, 
insipid, smouchy set. You ’ll be sadly 
moped (if you are not eaten) among 
them. Pray try and cure yourself. Take 
hellebore (the counsel is Horace’s, ’twas 
none, of my thought originally), shave 
yourself oftener. Eat no saffron, for 
saffron eaters contract a terrible Tartar- 
like yellow. Pray to avoid the fiend. 
Eat nothing that gives the heart-burn; 
shave the upper lip; go about like an 
European. Read no books of voyages, 
(they are nothing butlies) ; only now and 
then a romance to keep the fancy under ; 
above all, don’t go to any sights of wild 
beasts—that has been your ruin. Accus- 
tom yourself to write familiar letters on 
common subjects to your friends in Eng- 
land, such as are of moderate understand- 
ing; and think about common things 
mores 

‘‘T supped last night with Rickman, 
and met a natural merry captain, who 
pleases himself vastly with once having 
made a pun at Otaheite in the Otaheitan 
language.* ’Tis the same man who said, 
Shakspear he liked because he was so 
much of the gentleman.t Rickman is a 
man ‘ absolute in all numbers.’ I think 
I may one day bring you acquainted, if 
you do not go to Tartary first ; for you'll 
never come back. Have a care, my dear 
friend, of anthropophagi, their stomachs 
are always craving. ’Tis terrible to be 
weighed out at 5d.a pound. To sit at 
table (the reverse of fishes in Holland) 
not as a guest, but as a meat. God bless 
you, do come to England. Air and exer- 
cise may do great things. Talk with 
some minister: why not your father? 
God dispose all for the best; I have dis- 
charged my duty.” 


When, since the days that the original couple of pigs, male and female 
(sole survivors of their race), walked out of the ark to revel in the luxury 
of a new and profuse vegetation, and to transmit their progeny to an 





of this description, which it fully does. far \ i 
leads by the side of the Church of St. Mary-at-Hill, is a little garden, } 
and that pent up amid sewers, chimneys, 


the finest standard fig-trees | ever saw; 


Not far off, in a little passage which 
with one of 


walls, roofs, and acres of tiles, which ‘‘ nought impede its growth.’’—Ep. 


* Captain M. Burney. 


+ This expression reminds me of a similar one, used with less propriety, by the 


famous Anthony Collins, 


speaking of St. Paul—‘ I think so well,” said he, ‘‘ of St. 


Paul, who was both a man of sense and a gentleman, that if he had asserted that he 
had wrought miracles himself, 1 would have believed him.’? This proves with how 


much attention Mr. Collins, 
have read the Epistles of St. Paul. 


one of the shrewdest adversaries of Christianity, must 
The expression became a favourite among the 


infidel writers, and I think was applied by Mr. Thomas Payne to Moses.—Eb. 


Gent. Mac. Vo. IX. 
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ungrateful people unconscious of their value, has this animal, the 
abhorrence or the delight of mankind, elicited such a letter as the fol- 


lowing ?— 


‘‘ Dear Manning, 

‘¢T have been very unwell since I saw 
you, asad depression of spirits, a most 
unaccountable nervousness, from which I 
have been partially relieved by an odd 
accident. You knew Dick Hopkins, 
the scullion of Caius? This fellow, by 
industry and agility, has thrust himself 
into the important situations (no sinecure, 
believe me) of cook to Trinity Hall and 
Caius College ; and the generous creature 
has continued, with the greatest delicacy 
imaginable, to send me a present of Cam- 
bridge brawn. What makes it the more 
extraordinary is, that the man never saw 
me in his life, that [know of. I suppose 
he has heard of me. I did not immediately 
recognise the donor, but one of Richard’s 
cards, which had accidentally fallen into 
the straw, betrayed him in a moment. 
Dick, you know, was always remarkable 
for flourishing. His card imports, that 
orders (to wit, for brawn) from any part 
of England, Scotland, or Ireland, will be 
duly executed, &c. At first I thought of 
declining the present, but Richard knew 
my blind side when he pitched upon 
brawn. ’Tis, of all my hobbies, the su- 
preme, in theeating way. He might have 
sent sops from the pan, skimmings, crum- 
pets, chips, hog’s-lard, the tender brown 
judiciously scalped from a fillet of veal, 
(dexterously replaced by a salamander), 
the tops of asparagus, fugitive livers, 
run-away gizzards of fowls, the eyes of 
martyred pigs, tender effusions of laxative 
woodcocks, the red spawn of lobsters, 
leverets’ ears, and such pretty filchings 
common to cooks; but these had been 
ordinary presents, the every day courte- 
sies of dish-washers to their sweethearts. 
Brawn was a noble thought. It is not 
every common gullet fancier that can 
properly esteem of it; it is like a picture of 
one of the old Italian masters: its gusto 
is of that hidden sort. As Wordsworth 
sings of a modest poet, ‘ you must love 


him ere he seems worthy of your love.’ 
So of drawn, you must taste it ere to 
you it will seem to have any taste at all; 
but ’tis nuts to the adepts—those that 
will send out their tongues and feelers to 
find it out: it will be wooed, and not un- 
sought be won. Now, ham-essence, lob- 
sters, turtles,—such popular minions,—ab- 
solutely court you,—lay themselves out to 
strike you at first snack, like one of 
David’s pictures (they call him Darveed) 
compared with the plain russet-coated 
wealth of Titian, or a Corregio, as I illus- 
trated above. Such are the obvious, glar- 
ing, heathen virtues of a corporation- 
dinner, compared with the reserved col- 
legiate worth of brawn. Do me the fa- 
vour to leave off the business which you 
may be at present upon, and go imme- 
diately to the kitchens of Trinity and 
Caius, and make my most respectful 
compliments to Mr. Richard Hopkins, 
and assure him that his brawn is most 
excellent, and that I am moreover obliged 
to him for his innuendo about salt water 
and bran, which I shall not fail te.im- 
prove. I leave it to you, whether you 
shall chose to pay him the civility of 
asking him to dinner while you stay in 
Cambridge, or in whatever other way you 
may best like to shew your gratitude to 
my friend. Richard Hopkins, considered 
in many points of view, is a very extra- 
ordinary character. Adieu. I hope to 
see you in London soon, when we will 
taste Richard’s brawn, anddrink his health 
in a cheerful, but moderate cup. We have 
not many such men in any rank of life as 
Mr. R. Hopkins. Crisp, the barber of 
St. Mary’s, was just such a character. 
I wonder he never sent me any little 
token—some chesnuts, or a puff, or two 
pounds of hair, just to remember him by. 
Gifts are like nails,—presens ut absens ; 
that is, your present makes amends for 
your absence. Yours.’’ 


The following letter to Mr. Southey contains Lamb's judgment on the 
comparative merits of the Epics of the Laureate. 


‘* Dear Southey, I have received from 
Longman a copy of Roderick, with the 
author’s compliments ; for which I much 
thank you. I don’t know where I shall 


put all the noble presents I have lately 
received in that way. The Excursion, 
Wordsworth’s two last volumes, and now 
Roderick, have come pouring in upon me 
like some irruption from Helicon. The 
Story of the brave Maccabee was al- 





ready, you may be sure, familiar to me 
in all its parts. I have, since the receipt 
of your present, read it through again, 
and with no diminished pleasure: I don’t 
know whether I ought to say that it has 
given me more pleasure than any of your 
long poems. Kehama is, doubtless, more 
powerful ; but I don’t feel that firm foot- 
ing in it that I do in Roderick. My 
imagination goes sinking and floundering 
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in the vast spaces of unopened-before 
systems and faiths. I am put out of the 
pale of my old sympathies: my moral 
sense isalmost outraged. I can’t believe, 
or with horror am made to believe, such 
desperate chances against omnipotences— 
such disturbances of faith to the centre ; 
the more potent, the more painful the 
spell: Jove and his brotherhood of gods, 
tottering with the giant assailings, I can 
bear ; for the soul’s hopes are not shrunk 
at in such contests; but your Oriental 
and Egyptian are too much types of the 
intangible prototype to be meddled with 
without shuddering. One never connects 
what are called the attributes with Jupi- 
ter; I mention only what diminishes my 
delight at the wondet-workings of Keha- 
ma, not what impeaches its power, which 
I confess with trembling; but Roderick 
is acomfortable poem: it reminds me of 
the delight I took in the first reading of Joan 
of Arc ; itis maturer and better than that, 
though not better to me now than that was 
then : it suits me better than Madoc. Iam 
at home in Spain and Christendom. I have 
a timid imagination, I am afraid. I do 
not willingly admit of strange beliefs or 
out-of-the-way creeds or places. I never 
read books of travels, at least not farther 
than Paris or Rome. I can just endure 
Moors, because of their connexion as foes 
with Christians; but Abyssinians, Ethi- 
ops, Esquimaux, Dervises, and all that 
tribe, I hate; I believe I fear them in 
some manner. A Mohamedan turban on 
the stage, though enveloping some well- 
known face (Mr. Cook, or Mr. Maddox, 
whom I see another day good Christian 
and English waiters, or inn-keepers), 
does not give the pleasure unalloyed. I 
am a Christian—Englishman—Londoner 
—Templar. God help me, when I come 
to put off these snug relations and to get 
abroad into the world to come, I shall 
be like the crow on the sand, as Words- 
worth has it; but I won't think on it—no 
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need, I hope, yet. The parts I have 
been most pleased with, both on first 
and second reading, perhaps, are Flo- 
rinda’s publication of Roderick’s crime, 
confessed to him in his disguise—the re- 
treat of the Palayo’s family first dis- 
covered,—his being made a king—‘ for 
acclamation, one form must serve, more 
solemn for the breach of old observances.’ 
Roderick’s vow is extremely fine, and his 
blessing on the vow of Alphonso. 


‘Towards the troop he spread his arms, 
As if the expanded soul diffused itself, 
And carried to all spirits with the act 
Its affluent inspiration.’ 


It struck me, finally, that the feeling of 
these last lines might have been suggested 
to you by the cartoon of Paul at Athens. 
Certain it is that a better motto or guide 
to that famous attitude can nowhere be 
found. I shall adopt it as explanatory 
of that violent, but dignified motion. I 
must read again Landor’s Julian; I have 
not read it some time; I think he must 
have failed in Roderick, for 1 remember 
nothing of him, nor of any distinct charac- 
ter as a character—only fine-sounding 
passages. I remember thinking also he 
had chosen a point of time after the event, 
as it were, for Roderick survives to no 
use ;—but my memory is weak, and I will 
not wrong a fine poem by trusting to it. 
The notes to your poem I have not read 
again, but it will be a take-downable 
book on my shelf, and they will serve 
sometimes at breakfast, or times too light 
for the text to be duly appreciated ; 
though some of them, as of the serpent- 
penance, are serious enough, now I think 
on’t. Of Coleridge [ hear nothing ; nor 
of the Morgans. I hope to have him 
like a re-appearing star, standing up 
before me some time when least ex- 
pected, in London, as has been the case 
whilere.”’ 


Lamb's famous letter to Mr. Southey is written with great skill and 
power; and to us, who were only spectators of the fray, was very 
entertaining. He says (for the lion soon cooled down to the natural 
Lamb) that the accursed Quarterly Review had vexed him by a gratuitous 
speaking of his own knowledge, that the confessions of a D—d was a 


genuine description of the state of the writer. 
him harm at his office, and his life was insured. 


He thought it might do 
Who the writer of this 


unfortunate article was, Mr. Talfourd has not informed his readers; but 
we believe (though we do not draw our information from Mr. Murray’s 
back parlour) that it was the late lamented and excellent Doctor Gooch 


of Berners Street. 


The following letter was addressed to Bernard Barton, on the latter 
expressing a very absurd and unreasonable wish to be liberated from the 
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toil of keeping other people’s accounts, and balancing ledgers, which 
produced him nothing, The advice was sound and good in the days it 
was given ; but the character bestowed on the booksellers, which makes 
them appear as ugly and unamiable a set of heads as those surrounding 
the theatre at Oxford, or as the ghastly, grinning gurgoiles on Magdalen 
tower, is no longer applicable. ‘The trade is now in the hands of gentle- 
men of high feeling and unbounded liberality. The slightest merit in 
authors is neither overlooked nor unrewarded ; rising genius is fostered ; 
large sums are paid for volumes which never sell. An author in repute, 
with all his sails set, and a stiff gale blowing favourably behind him from 
Albemarle Street or Chancery Lane, may afford to have a bed to himself. 
The old dramatic line of Peele and Greene is very lucrative ; handsome 
sums are daily paid for single sermons ; and thus the Church is benefitted. 
A poetic vein (that divine art being now rare) insures easily a rapid 
fortune: alate lamented biographer is said to have made the enormous 
sum of four thousand pounds, by only fifty-six years of unremitted labour ! 
Poor man! he fell a victim to his love of money. The booksellers of the 
present day are, moreover, as sagacious judges of the merits of a work as 
they are its liberal rewarders—their ayxivoca is on a par with their peya- 


AoWvx.a.— But ‘* ye Gods, we prate”—let us return to Mr. Barton and 
his banking account: 


** Oth Jan. 1823. 


‘‘ Throw yourself on the world without 
any rational plan of support beyond what 
the chance employ of booksellers would 
afford you. Throw yourself rather, my 
dear Sir, from the steep Tarpeian rock, 
slap-dash headlong down upon iron spikes! 
If you have but five consolatory minutes 
between the desk and the bed, make 
much of them, and live a century in them, 
rather than turn slave to the booksellers. 
They are Turks and Tartars when they 
have poor authors at their beck. Hitherto 
you have been at arms’ length from them. 
Come not within their grasp. I have 
known many authors want for bread ; 
some repining, others enjoying the bless- 
ed security of a spunging-house; all 
agreeing they had rather have been tailors, 
weavers,—what not? rather than the 
things they were. I have known some 
starved ;* some go mad ;—one dear friend 
literally dying in a workhouse. You 
know not what a rapacious set these 
booksellers are. Ask even Southey, who 
(a single case almost) has made a fortune 


by book-drudgery, what he has found 
them. O! youknow not—may you never 
know, the miseries of ‘subsisting by au- 
thorship!’ ’Tis a pretty appendage to 
situations like yours or mine, but a 
slavery worse than all slavery to be a 
bookseller’s dependent, to drudge your 
brains for pots of ale and breasts of mut- 
ton, to change your free thoughts and 
voluntary numbers for ungracious task- 
work. The booksellers hate us! The 
reason, I take to be, that—contrary to all 
other trades, in which the master gets all 
the credit (a jeweller or silversmith for 
instance), and the journeyman who really 
does all the fine work is in the back 
ground—in our work, the world gives all 
the credit to us, whom ¢hey consider as 
their journeymen, and therefore do they 
hate us, and cheat us, and oppress us, and 
would wring the blood of us out to put 
another sixpence in their mechanic 
pouches.| * * * Keeptoyour bank, 
and your bank will keep you. Trust not 
to the public; you may hang, starve, 
drown yourself, for anything that worthy 








* Poor Hazlitt knew, we are afraid, what starvation was; but a spunging-house 


we look to as an author’s rightful home. 


The keeper, we esteem as a faithful con- 





servator of literature, one who never doses sight of a man of genius, after having once 
addressed him. Sheridan revelled in such places of security. We look forward 
to it as the ‘‘ requies senecte’’—our Albany—always ready-furnished for us—the 
natural goal to which we tend—an institution, which the rich patrons of literature 
have devised for decayed authors. 

+ Along hiatus intervenes, which we learnt was composed of exceptions to these very 
bitter remarks ; as of the houses of Tonson, Lintot, Curle, Heringham ; or the later 
names of Nourse, Vaillant, Dodsley, &c. who, as is well known, most generously 
sacrificed themselves for the benefit of authors, and died, all of them, broken-hearted 
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personage cares. I bless every star, that 
Providence, not seeing good to make me 
independent, has seen it next good to set- 
tle me upon the stable foundation in 
Leadenhall-street. Sit down, good B. B. 
in the banking office. What, is there not 
from six to eleven p. m. six days in the 
week, and is there not all Sunday ?—Fie ! 
what a superfluity of man’s time, if you 
could think so. Enough for relaxation, 
mirth, converse, poetry, good thoughts, 
quiet thoughts! O the corroding, tor- 
turing, tormenting thoughts that disturb 
the brain of the unlucky wight who must 
draw upon it for daily sustenance! Hence- 
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forth I retract all my fond complaints of 
mercantile employment ; look upon them 
as lovers’ quarrels. I was but half in 
earnest. Welcome, dead timber of the 
desk, that gives me life! A little grum- 
bling is a wholesome medicine for the 
spleen; but in my inner heart do I approve 
and embrace this our close, but unem- 
barrassing -way of life. I am quite serious. 
If you can send me Fox, I will not keep 
it six weeks, and will return it with warm 
thanks to yourself and friend, without 
blot or dog’s ear. You will much oblige 
me by this kindness.’’ 


Lamb says in another letter—‘“‘ There is corn in Egypt, while there is 
cash in Leadenhall Street—you and I are something besides being writers, 


thank God!” 


Again, in his earnest wish to keep the Quaker poet 


stedfast to his vertical columns of debit and credit, he says, “ Believe 
the general sense of the mercantile world, which holds that desks are not 
deadly. It is the mind, good Bernard Barton, and not the limbs, that 
taints by long sitting. ‘Think of the patience of tailors—think how long 
the Lord Chancellor sits—think of the brooding hen!” 

We cannot overpass the letter to the Quaker banker suggested by the 


mistakes of the late unfortunate Mr. Fauntleroy, whose accounts with 
the Bank of England were not kept with the accuracy expected when 
dealing with a large commercial company; in consequence of which 
there occurred a suspension of some consequence, and the line of pro- 
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ceeding adopted was considered, however strong, to be necessary. Thus 
he guards his friend against similar misfortunes : 


** And now, my dear Sir, trifling apart, 
the gloomy catastrophe of yesterday- 
morning prompts a sadder vein. The 
fate of the unfortunate Fauntleroy makes 
me, whether I will or no, to cast reflect- 
ing eyes around on such of my friends as 
for purity of situation are exposed to a 
similarity of temptation. My very style 
seems to myself to become more impres- 
sive than usual, with the charge of them. 
‘ Who that standeth, knoweth but he may 
yet fall?’ Your hands, as yet, I am most 
willing to believe, have never deviated 
into others property. You think it im- 
possible that you could ever commit so 
heinous an offence; but so thought 
Fauntleroy once; so have thought many 
besides him, who at last have expiated as 
he has done. You are as yet upright— 
but you are a banker, or, at least, the 
next thing toit. I feel the delicacy of the 
subject ;—but cash must sometimes pass 
through your hands ; sometimes to a great 
amount. If, in an unguarded hour,—but 
I will hope better. Consider the scandal it 


will bring upon these of your persuasion ! 
Thousands would go to see a Quaker 
hanged, that would be indifferent to the 
fate of an Anabaptist or a Presbyterian. 
Think of the effect it would have on the 
sale of your poems alone, not to mention 
higher considerations. I tremble, I am 
sure, at myself, when I think that so 
many poor victims of the law, at one 
time of their life, made as sure of never 
being hanged, as I, in my own presump- 
tion, am ready, too ready, to do myself. 
What are we better than they? Do we 
come into the world with different necks ? 
Is there any destructive mark under our 
left ears? Are we unstrangulable, I ask 
you? Think on these things. I am 
shocked sometimes at the shape of my 
own fingers; not for their resemblance 
to the ape tribe (which is something), 
but for the exquisite adaptation of them 
to the purposes of fingering, picking, &c. 
No one, that is so framed, I maintain it, 
but should tremble.”’ 


We give one more extract (our last) from a letter of Lamb to his ac- 








and insolvent! A thought has struck us that we throw out at random: why should 


not authors marry into booksellers’ families, as barristers (when briefless) do into 
those of attornies ?—~an alliance useful for both parties, and for the public. 
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complished friend Mr. Proctor, for without it, our view en profil of the 


author of Elia would be imperfect. 


‘« My dear Proctor, 

‘*T am ashamed not to have taken the 
drift of your pleasant letter, which I find 
to have been pure invention; but jokes 
are not expected in Boeotian Enfield. We 
are plain people, and our talk is of corn, 
and eattle, and Waltham markets. Be- 
sides, I was a little out of sorts when I 
received it. The fact is, Iam involved 
in a case which has fretted me to death, 
and I have no reliance except on you, to 
extricate me. I am sure you will give 
me your best legal advice, having no pro- 
fessional friend besides but Robertson 
and Talfourd, with neither of whom, at 
present, I am on the best of terms. My 
brother’s widow left a will, made during 
the life time of my brother, in which [ 
am named sole executor, by which she 
bequeaths forty acres of arable property, 
which it seems she held under covert 
baron, unknown to my brother, to the 
heirs of the body of Elizabeth Donden, 
her married daughter by a first husband, 
in fee simple, renewable by fine ; invested 
property, mind, for there is the difficulty; 
subject to leet and quit-rent; in short, 
worded in the most guarded terms, to 
shut out the property from Isaac Don- 
den, her husband. Intelligence has just 
come of the death of this person in 
India, where he made a will entailing this 
property (which seemed entangled enough 
already) to the heirs of his body that 
should not be born of his wife, for it 
seems, by the law of England, that na- 
tural children can recover. They have 
put the cause into Exchequer process 
here, removed by certiorari from the na- 
tive courts; and the question is, whether 
I should as executor try the cause here 
or remove it, or again remove it to the 
Supreme Sessions at Bangalore, which I 
understand I can, or plead a hearing 
before the Privy Council here. As it 
involves all the little property of Eliza- 
beth Donden, I am anxious to take the 
fittest steps, and what may be least ex- 


pensive. For God’s sake assist me, for 
the case is so embarrassed, that it de- 
prives me of sleep and appetite. Mr. 
Burney thinks there is a case like it in 
C. 170, sec. 5, in Fearn’s Contingent Re- 
mainders. Pray read it over with him 
dispassionately, and let me hear the re- 
sult. The complexity lies in the ques- 
tionable power of the husband to alienate 
in usum enfeoffments whereof he was 
only collaterally seised. I had another 
favour to try, which is the beggarliest of 
all beggings. A few lines of verse for 
a young friend’s album (six will be 
enough). Mr. Burney will tell you who 
she is 1 want them for,—a girl of gold. 
Six lines—make them eight—signed Bar- 
ry C They need not be very good, 
as I chiefly want them as a foil of mine. 
But I shall be seriously obliged by any 
newspaper scrap. We are in the last 
ages of the world, when St. Paul prophe- 
sied that women ‘ should be headstrong, 
lovers of their own will, having al- 
bums.’ I fied hither to escape the albu- 
mean persecution, and had not been in 
my new house twenty-four hours, when 
the daughter of the next house came in 
with a friend’s album to beg a contribu- 
tion, and the following day intimated 
that she had one of her own. Two more 
have sprung up since. If I take the 
wings of the morning and fly unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth, there will 
elbums be. New Holland has albums, 
but the age is to be complied with. Mr. 
B. will tell you the sort of girl I request 
the ten lines for; somewhat of a pen- 
sive cast, which you admire. The lines 
may come before the daw question, as 
that cannot be determined before Hilary 
Term, and I wish your deliberate judg- 
ment on that. The other may be flimsy 
and superficial. And if you have not 
burnt your returned letter, pray re-send 
it me, as a monumental token of my stu- 
pidity.”’ 





Here we most reluctantly break off. Should we indulge our inclina- 
tions, we should find ourselves transcribing half the volumes ; but we 
must give one short specimen of Lamb's poetry, very characteristic of his 


genius, and one of his latest productions. 


It was suggested by a circum- 


stance that occurred in the village where he resided, 


THE GIPSEY’S MALISON. 


Suck, baby, suck! Mother’s love grows by giving ; 
Drain the sweet founts that only thrive by wasting ; 
Black Manhood comes, when riotous guilty living 





Hands thee the cup that shall be death in tasting. 
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Kiss, baby, kiss! Mother’s lips shine by kisses, 

Choke the warm breath that else would fall in blessings ; 
Black Manhood comes, when turbulent guilty blisses 

Tend thee the kiss that poisons midst caressings. 


Hang, baby, hang! Mother’s love—loves such forces, 
Strain the fond neck that bends still to thy clinging ; 

Black Manhood comes, when violent lawless courses 
Leave thee a spectacle in rude air swinging. 


So sang a wither’d Beldame energetical, 
And barr’d the ungiving door with lips prophetical. 


Mr. Talfourd gives the following description of Lamb's person:— 


‘“ Methinks I see him before me now, 
as he appeared then, and as he continued 
with scarcely any perceptible difference 
to me, during the twenty years of inti- 
macy which followed, and were closed by 
his death. A light frame, so fragile that 
it seemed as if a breath would overthrow 
it, clad in clerk-like black, was sur- 
mounted by a head of form and expres- 
sion the most noble and sweet. His 
black hair curled crisping about an ex- 
panded forehead: his eyes, softly brown, 
twinkled with varying expression, though 
the prevalent feeling was sad. And the 
nose slightly curled and delicately carved 
at the nostril, with the lower outline of 
the face regularly oval, completed a head 
which was finely placed on the shoulders, 
and gave importance and even dignity to 
a diminutive and shadowy stem. Who 
shall describe his countenance, catch its 
quivering sweetness, and fix it for ever in 
words? There are none, alas! to an- 
swer the vain desires of friendship. Deep 
thought striving with humour ; the lines 
of suffering wreathed into cordial mirth, 
and a smile of painful sweetness, present 
an image to the mind it can as little de- 
scribe as lose. His personal appearance 
and manner are not unfitly characterised 
by what he himself says in one of his 
Letters to Manning of Braham,—‘ a com- 
pound of the Jew, the gentleman, and the 
angel.’ He took my arm and we walked 
to the Temple; Lamb stammering out 
fine remarks as we walked, and when we 


We have little or nothing that we 


reached his staircase, he detained me with 
an urgency which would not be denied, 
and we mounted to the top story, where 
an old petted servant, Becky, was ready to 
receive us. We were soon seated before 
a cheerful fire. Hot water and its better 
adjuncts were before us; and Lamb in- 
sisted on my sitting with him while he 
smoked one pipe,—for, alas! for poor 
human nature, he had resumed his ac- 
quaintance with his fair traitress. How 
often the pipe and glasses were reple- 
nished, I will not undertake to disclose : 
but I can never forget the conversation ; 
though the first, it was more solemn and 
in higher mood than any I ever had with 
Lamb after, through the whole of our 
friendship. How it took such a turn 
between two strangers, one of them a 
lad of not quite twenty, I cannot tell, but 
so it happened. We discoursed then of 
life and death; and our anticipation of a 
world beyond the grave. Lamb spoke 
of these awful themes with the simplest 
piety, but expressed his own fond cleav- 
ings to life,—to all well-known accus- 
tomed things,—and a shivering (not 
shuddering) sense of that which is to 
come, which he so finely indicated in his 
New Year's Eve, years afterwards. 

‘* It was two o’clock before we part- 
ed, when Lamb gave me a hearty in- 
vitation to renew my visit at pleasure ; 
but two or three months elapsed before I 
saw him again,’”’ &c. 


can add of personal recollection, to 





, what Mr. Talfourd has related of this somewhat eccentric, but most ex- 
cellent person ; but what we do know bears witness to the fidelity of the 
portrait which his accomplished biographer has drawn. ‘The last time we 
saw Lamb, was at his residence of Colebrook Cottage in Islington ; and, 
though we joined his society when the sun was hardly westering in his 
course, we did not leave it to return home till the morning star was fast 
descending, and the “ grey dawn” was creeping over the dewy fields 
and airy heights of Pentonville. There was no one but his sister with 
us. Lamb was in good spirits, talked of his different friends,—of Cole- 
ridge’s vast reading,—of Wordsworth,—of Southey, (whose hair, he tri- 
umphed to say, was grey, while his own retained its raven lustre)—spoke 
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highly of Keats, and Barry Cornwall. In old poetry, Chapman's Homer 
detained us long; and Lamb was delighted to be informed, which he was 
for the first time, that there are two or three distinct translations of the 
old bard by this same venerable admirer. We offered to lend him one of 
the earlier translations. ‘‘ No, no,’’ he said, ‘‘ I know you wont like the 
gap it will leave in your library.” He liked Ambrose Phillips's delicate 
little verses. We talked of Milton's Samson Agonistes, when Miss 
Lamb's memory beat us both at a long distance. In prose, he appeared 
to know more or less of most of our great authors of Elizabeth and 
James’stime. Fuller, Burton, Sir T’. Browne, Feltham, were his favourites ; 
and he was very fond of picking up the little duodecimo volumes of Eve- 
lyn ; he mentioned his book on “ Sallets’ with delight. We forget whether 
we touched on Tom Coryat and the “ Water Poet,” but remember Ran- 
dolph was not overlooked. Being asked how he knew his own books, one 
from the other, (the choice gleanings of many a studious walk at the 
book stalls in Barbican,) for scarcely any were lettered, and all were to 
a bibliophilist but a stray set of foundlings; “ How does a shepherd 
know his sheep ?” was the answer. At our departure he warned us of 
the neighbourhood of the New River (only a few feet apart from his 
door) and the fate of poor George Dyer. We called a few mornings after ; 
Lamb was out, and we sate chatting with Miss Lamb for an hour. Miss 
Mitford had but just left, who came to consult them on some dramatic 
reading for a new play. Lamb was then reading the old dramatists at 
the Museum, and making extracts. His sister expressed her delight in his 
new employment, as occupying his time, and keeping him from his walks, 
which she seemed to think over long. Little did we think, that we were 
never again to enjoy the society of this truly amiable, simple, excellent, 
and most highly gifted pair. During the evening repast, Lamb sprinkled 
pretty copiously his puns on albums and other similar evils over the sur- 
face of the conversation ; and this leads us to add one, on Coleridge's 
authority, which we do not see in Miss Beetham’s collection. 


Diary of a Lover of Literature. 


“« Coleridge said,—Stammering is some- 
times the cause of a pun. Some one 
was mentioning in Lamb’s presence the 
cold-heartedness of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, in restraining the Duchess from 
rushing up to the embrace of her son, 


whom she had not seen for a consider- 
able time, and insisting on her receiving 
him in state. How horribly cold it was, 
said the narrator; yes, said Lamb, in 
his stuttering way, but you know he is 
the Duke of Cu-cum-der-land.”’ 








DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Continued from p. 133.) 


1813.— Read Southey’s Omniana. The idea that the state, with 
respect to different religious sects, like the eyes of a well-drawn por- 
trait, should look on all alike, is very ingenious and happy.—A dull, 
Southey distinctively defines, “a mental juxta-position of incongruous 
ideas, with the sensation, but without the sense of connexion.” The 
fancy (p. 117) that triumphant generals in Rome wore rouge to imitate 
blushes, is admirably facetious. He mentions that a Socinian wit termed 
original sin, “ the crime of being born.” The divisions of madness in the 
next article are far from being clear and distinct. It is stated that the 
hens which are hatched in Egypt by artificial heat will rarely sit upon 
their eggs, and on this account only fetch half price. 

Jan, 29. Pursued Omniana. Whenever Southey attempts to be animated 
2 
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and grand, he becomes inflated and obscure. Met Sir Richard Fletcher 
at dinner, who spoke in high terms of the Portuguese character—civil 
without servility : but he represented the Spaniards as poisoned and per- 
verted by pride and jealousy.* Finished Southey’s Omniana. I cor- 
dially agree in the ridicule of West's Immortality of Nelson (p. 224). 
Tirante’s presenting Carmesina for a picture of his mistress with a mirror, 
is a pretty idea. The figure of the hungry flesh-flies of biographers 
swarming about the lion, as soon as he expires, is apposite and forcible. 
Of toads he observes (p. 233), that many that were cased up at the De- 
luge in rocks, are likely to live till they are baked in their cells at the 
general conflagration. 

Feb. 3. Called at Colonel Dupui’s. He mentioned an anecdote of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales ; she vowed she would not go to the Queen’s 
drawing-room, or the Prince's féte, without her mother. Lords Hertford 
and Yarmouth went down to Windsor, but could make no impression ; 
she would not listen to them. On this the Prince despatched the Chan- 
cellor. After some remonstrance and altercation, ‘‘ Madam,” said he, “ if 
you were my daughter, I would lock you up.” ‘‘ My lord,” said she, “‘ do 
you compare the grand-daughter of a collier, to the heiress of the British 
empire ?” 

Feb. 21. Began Crabbe’s Tales. He is very solicitous,—much more so, 
I think, than the occasion requires,—to maintain, that the poet who paints 
from reality, from life and nature, and merely describes without any 
proper exercise of invention, is still entitled to that character. He might 
have consulted Twining’s Aristotle on the subject with advantage. The 
effect of poetry, Crabbe observes, should be to lift the mind from the 
painful realities of real existence, by substituting objects which it may 
contemplate with interest and satisfaction; and this, he thinks, may be 
effected not only by mere description, but by a description of these very 
realities, provided they are not the very realities which happen actually 
to distress the readers. This is certainly fairly meeting the great objec- 
tion to his poetry, but I am afraid it is only meeting it. 

Feb. 25. Finished Crabbe’s Tales; most of them as tales are too 
meagre, even for the introduction of his natural and vivid colouring with 
effect. The 11th (Edward Shore) exhibiting the desperate end of 
genius misapplied, and the 14th, the Struggles of Conscience, please me 
the best, as being most in Crabbe’s way, who evidently shines most in 
the terrible. In both he exhibits a masterly instance of hurrying over 
a part of the narrative on which he must not dwell, with instant dis- 
patch, yet powerful indication of his meaning. Some passages in the 5th 
(the Patron) touched me—from particular circumstances—nearly. The 
physical misery of Merchant Paul in the 17th is absolutely agonising in 
the recital, and the moral sufferings of Sailor George in the 20th are 
little less so. Sympathy in both is pushed to pain. Crabbe has the art 
to give an air of truth and reality, and by this means additional force to 
his fictions, by making his worst characters endowed with some touches 
of right feeling. This is strikingly exemplified with respect to Brother 
Isaac in the 20th tale. 

Feb. 27. In the 15th volume of the Beauties of England and Wales, it 





* “Mi lord Tirauley disoit, qu’apr>s avoir ot¢é a un Espagnol ce qu’il avoit de 
bon, ce qu’il en restoit ¢toit un Portugais. 11 disoit cela ¢tant Ambassadeur en 
Portugal.’ —v. CEuv. de Chamfort, vol. ii. p. 234.—Eb. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. IX. 30 
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is stated that William Walker of Darnall, who from many circumstances 
is supposed to have been the executioner of Charles the First, lies buried 
near the chancel entrance of Trinity Church, Sheffield. He did not die 
till 1700, and might, [ should think, with safety have let out the secret. 

March 12. Walked to Whitton ; then took a path to the left leading 
to the paper-mills, and pursued it till the light broke, presenting a 
most lovely prospect over the valley of the Gippin, of the heights be- 
yond, circling round from Bramfield spire to Claydon church, the river 
serpentising most sweetly in the bottom. Read the 9th Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons on India Affairs 1783, by Burke, 
in which he evinces astonishing plastic powers over a mass of most multi- 
farious and intractable matter. His laboured diligence in collecting mate- 
rials must have been immense, and can only be surpassed by the mas- 
terly ability with which he arranges and compounds them. Burke's 
charges against Hastings are so contrived as to carry with them their own 
evidence in a great measure, and they certainly appear to bring home with 
irresistible force a confessed and enormous delinquency. 

April 14, Read Horne Tooke’s trial for a libel in 1777. He displays 
throughout a matchless sagacity and force of mind—reducing his judge 
Lord Mansfield, and even his prosecutor the Attorney General ‘Thurlow, to 
comparative insignificance—but most perversely misapplied. Where this 
is not the case, when in his reply to Thurlow, who in praying for judg- 
ment virtually bespoke the pillory, the gentleman breaks out, his eloquent 
appeal—the eloquence of nature and genius and fine feeling—absolutely 
withers and consumes. I am clear that judgment ought to have been 
arrested for the insufficiency, the incompleteness of the charge in the 
information, which no evidence on the trial, (as Mansfield endeavours to 
help it out by,) could legally supply. It appears, from an allusion, that 
Burke was present at the trial. H. Tooke, in his address to the jury, 
expressly mentions that where there is no assertion, there can be no truth 
or falsehood. Nothing reduces Johnson so much in my estimation as his 
dreading * to meet Thurlow. 

April 18. Read Horsley'’s Speeches. His arguments on the Adultery 
Bill, in favour of prohibiting the seducer from marrying the seduced wife, 
appear to me quite conclusive. ‘The close is most pathetic, and many of 
the turns in the course of it original and happy. There is a manly spirit 
about Horsley, impatient of being overborne, which commands our esteem. 
He maintains that papal tyranny arose out of the encroachment of metro- 
politans and patriarchs on the independent authority of bishops. In his 
last speech he pleads the abolition of the slave trade with surpassing 
eloquence. Many strokes in the course of it are very bold and fine—‘ We 
have reason to conclude (says he) from the mention made of slayve-traders 
by St. Paul, that if any of them find their way to heaven, they must go 
thither in company with murderers, parricides, and sodomites ;”" and again, 
“to contend that uncultivated land justifies the continuance of the trade, is 
in effect to say, that the possession of a certain quantity of land in a 
barren state gives the owner a right to manure his soil with the carcasses 
of murdered Africans.” ‘The whole forms a noble finale to his parlia- 
mentary harangues. 

May 7. Read a pamphlet by a Mr. Blakeway,t full of weakness and 





* This expression is inaccurate. Johnson, I think, said that when he expected to 
meet Thurlow, he always prepared himself first.—Ep. 

+ The Rev. John Brickdale Blakeway, F.S.A. one of the authors of the excellent 
History of Shrewsbury.—Epir. 
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virulence ; attempting, on the most ridiculous presumptions, and in defi- 
ance of the most decisive evidence, to establish H. Tooke as the author 
of Junius. H. Tooke told me he was unable to form a satisfactory conjec- 
ture on the author.—Read also Dr. Girdlestone’s pamphlet on Junius, in 
which he endeavours to establish that General Lee was the author. It is 
an odd circumstance certainly that Lee should have represented himself 
as abroad, when he was actually in England, during the first blaze of 
Junius ; and in the violence of their political animosities, though by no 
means on the precise objects, they perfectly agree. But Lee seems to 
have been a hot-headed, impetuous character, easily stirred to anger, and 
intemperate in the expression of his feelings ; whereas Junius, though 
susceptible of the fiercest indignation, when vehemently moved, always 
retains the most perfect self-command, and in the very “ fury, tempest, 
and whirlwind of his passion ’’ maintains a temperance which enables him 
to direct it with the deadliest effect. 

May 30. Read, in Pinkerton’s Collection, travels in Barbary, by Addison, 
the father of the celebrated writer, written in a strange, quaint, pedantical 
style, but not the less amusing on that account. 

June 5. Read Stephens’s Life of H. Tooke. He is quite correct in 
representing Tooke as friendly to the Church, and hostile to Dissenters. 
I have often heard him express himself with much warmth to that effect. 
When I mentioned Evanson’s doctrines to him, he said he had done with 
theological inquiries. He appears to have been very sanguine and ardent 
in his youth. I am sorry to find that Paley opposed his degree at Cam- 
bridge. Stephens affirms that Tooke told him he knew the author of 
Junius, and that he lately assured another gentleman that he was still 
living. S. considers that he completely foiled Junins. I think that he 
had the best of the argument, but far the worst of the battle. 

June 7. I am staggered by Tooke’s peremptory declaration that he 
knew the author of Junius. He might have acquired his information since 
I talked with him on the subject, but it half excites a surmise, that he 
himself was the author, or connected with him. The acrimony and its 
objects would pretty well agree, Wilkes and himself excepted. The de- 
struction of the remaining MS. of his epic, beginning with “ belief,” is 
most vexatious. But I half suspect be found himself unable to satisfy the 
expectations he had excited. The Treatise on Moral Philosophy, in oppo- 
sition to Paley’s system, is another grievous loss, and I should like above 
measure to see his notes (the rod in pickle) on Professor Stewart's Stric- 
tures. 

June 8. Went to the Tower Church, to hear the Bishop of Norwich’s 
charge. The sermon, by Mr. H. Berners, on—‘ I wish thou wert either 
hot or cold,”—evidently, but skilfully and delicately, impugning, by anti- 
cipation, the Bishop’s production. ‘The charge itself conceived in the 
true spirit of Christian charity, and most impressively delivered, inculcating 
on every topic moderation and indulgence towards the opinions and feelings 
of others, delivered as if extemporaneous. The Bishop expressly declared 
it to be his mature judgment, that all civil disabilities on account of reli- 
gious opinions were at once useless and injurious, and he concluded with 
stating that he had adopted early in life the sentiments, religious and poli- 
tical, of Bishop Hoadley ; that subsequent reflection had confirmed the 
adoption, and that by these he was content to stand or fall, here and 
hereafter. 

June 9, Finished Stephens’s Life of Tooke. After all, there is an ad- 
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herent and indelible perversity about this extraordinary man, which de- 
monstrates something essentially wrong in his intellectual and moral 
conformation. He must have made some false estimate of human character 
and our political condition, or his disposition and temper were unsuited to 
work upon them. In his conversational opinions, we discover little real 
sagacity or reach of thought, and much ingenious error; and if we are 
occasionally gladdened with gleams of good sense and just feeling, like 
breaks of sunshine in a stormy day, they derive their charm from the 
contrast. Perspicuity, rather than grasp of mind, seems his predominant 
intellectual feature ; whilst his moral nature is deformed and abased by 
the most violent acrimonies and shocking personal antipathies, for which 
it is impossible to account from public principle alone. I am as sensible 
as Tooke could be of the weaknesses and errors of Dr. Johnson ; but, good 
God! am I on this account in anger to shut my eyes to his transcendent 
merits? I can have no high opinion of the understanding, and still less of 
the heart, which judges so Lardly as Tooke appears to have done: there 
is nothing, I am satisfied, in human nature at large which warrants such 
conclusions ; and the deductions, it is to be feared, come from within. 
Stephens notices his declared aversion to the institution of marriage—a 
wretched symptom in a reforming purist, however much the man might 
have been personally disinclined to the yoke. I once heard him at a 
public dinner on some political occasion compare the monarchical part of 
our Constitution to a wife, of which, as we had got her, it was prudent to 
make the best. Here he was all over! His arguments for or against wine, 
as he indulged or abstained, remind me of my poor friend Symonds. 

June 11. Looked over, for it is impossible to read, Clarkson's Life of 
Penn. He seems to have combined, in a remarkable degree, that good 
sense in ordinary matters, and folly on religion, which is characteristic of 
his sect. On the subject of toleration, or rather religious emancipation, 
he justly remarks that religion, under any modification of church govern- 
ment, formed no part of the old English Constitution ; and that to live 
honestly, do no one an injury, and give every one his due, entitled every 
native to English privileges.* Our title to our rights and_ privileges, 
our liberties and properties, rises higher than any ecclesiastical preten- 
sions ; and nonconformity to the Established Church ought not to deprive 
us of them. It is curious to observe extremes meeting in his friendly 
connexion with James the Second. J am not surprised at his being 
suspected as a Jesuit. 

June 27. Went to the Tower church: after service took Wesley up to 
the organ-loft, where he romanced in a most stupendous style for above an 
hour: declared that he never thought beforehand nor remembered after- 
wards, and could always play when he sat doggedly about it. Dr. Hague 
of Cambridge was with us. Wesley played a voluntary, which actually 
took away the breath. 

June 28. Wesley, Dr. Hague, and others, dined with me : Wesley full 





* We do not know to what period of our Constitution Mr. Penn alludes, as having no 
connexion with Church government ; but it is clear that the pretensions of the Pope 
of Rome to interfere with the civil and ecclesiastical affairs of this kingdom, and the 
entire submission of the Papists to his will and authority, even when opposed to the 
laws and constitution of this country, rendered their exclusion from situations of 
authority and influence absolutely necessary. We may also ask whether the late 
relaxation of these laws has not been accompanied with great inconvenience and 
alarm, if not with danger ?—Ep. 
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of life, and spirit, and anecdote. Remembered Dr. Johnson's calling at 
his father’s—‘ I understand, sir, your boys are skilled in music: pray, 
let me hear them.” As soon as they began, the Doctor snatched up a 
book which lay on the window-seat, and was soon absorbed in reading and 
rolling. As soon as the noise ceased, waking, as if from a trance— Youn 
gentleman, I am much obliged to you:” and walked off. Wesley imitated 
his manner and grow] most happily. Carried to hear Horace’s Carmen 
Seculare performed to music: in the midst of one of the choruses, he said 
to a gentleman who sat next to him,—‘‘ And now, sir, do you really and 
conscientiously affirm that you like this howling ?’—Said to Burney, how- 
ever, that he envied him his siath sense. Burney, Wesley thought, pos- 
sessed rather more ¢aste than science—too much attached to the Italian 
school—the Germans far their superiors in harmony—Mozart uniting 
both excellencies. Wesley got prodigiously elated in the evening, and 
extemporised most stupendously : joined in singing, with good effect : 
mentioned that he was perfectly versed in all the minutiz of the Roman 
Catholic religion ; could perform masses as a priest: wonderfully quick 
and brilliant. He drained all the bottles; and it required much manage- 
ment in ge\ing rid of him at twelve.—I forgot to mention that he said 
that at the time of Handel’s Commemoration, he was seized, from particular 
circumstances, with a nervous horror against music ; it was a torment and 
pain to him. 


THE CORONATION BOOK OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 





Mr. Ursan, Sydenham, Aprill4. 
AS the approaching Coronation of 
her Majesty excites great interest, 1 
wish to call the attention of your 
readers to the existence of a volume 
which claims equal antiquity with St. 
Edward’s Chair, if not with the stone 
‘« whereon Jacob dreamed his dream” 
and the ancient kings of Scotland sat, 
and which is asserted to have been 
used at the coronations of the English 
sovereigns three centuries before the 
chair and stone were brought from 
Scotland. I allude to a Latin MS. of 
the GosprEets, on which tradition as- 
serts, whether truly or falsely remains 
to be seen, that the ancient kings of 
England took their respective corona- 
tion oaths. 

No one can believe that either the 
chair or the stone, or any of the old 
and venerable Regalia, possess of them- 
selves any power by which they confer 
aught of additional solemnity upon 
the ceremony of a coronation, nor that 
an oath, sworn upon a time-honoured 
volume of the Holy Gospels touched 
by former kings, is more binding 
therefore than if taken upon a shilling 
sheep-bound copy fresh from the 
printer’s and the binder’s hands ; still 


all are alike part and parcel of that 
antiquity which I, for one, should be 
sorry to see cast aside in this august 
office ; and at a time when, owing to 
economy, sO many ancient customs 
are omitted and suits and services dis- 
pensed with, it may be thought advis- 
able to retain those, which, among other 
merits, have that of costing nothing. 
Owing to the chequered fortunes of 
this volume, its history is not known 
throughout with such certainty as that 
of the chair and stone just mentioned, 
since the time of Edward the First. 
That it is, however, of the antiquity 
assigned to it, no one acquainted 
with manuscripts can for a moment 
doubt ; that it did belong to A®thel- 
stan, the grandson of Aé¢lfred the 
Great, and that it was presented by 
him to the church of Dovor, there is 
strong prima facie evidence; that in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century 
it was in the possession of Margaret 
of York, Duchess of Burgundy, sister 
of Edward the Fourth, and that it was 
believed by her to have been used at 
thecoronations of former kings, there is 
good proof; and to the fact that it 
was used at the coronation of Charles 
the First, we have the positive testi- 
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mony of a contemporary, the well- 
known antiquary, Sir Simonds D’Ewes. 
The book was the property, at that 
time, of Sir Robert Cotton, and it still 
forms part of the Cottonian library in 
the British Museum. 

This MS. is a quarto volume of 217 
leaves, written apparently at the latter 
part of the ninth century, and it is a 
fine specimen of the writing as well as 
of the art of illuminating at that early 
time.! It is of the Continental rather 
than the Anglo-Saxon school. Al- 
though it narrowly escaped from total 
destruction in the fire in 1731, at 
Ashburnham-house, where the Cot- 
tonian library was then deposited, and 
yet bears evident marks of its danger 
in the crumpled leaves and_ singed 
margins which it exhibits, the text 
and illuminations are quite perfect; 
and enough of its original splendour 
remains to shew that it was a truly 
royal book, such as at the time was 
possessed by none but personages of 
the highest distinction, or monastic 
institutions of great wealth. 

The volume contains the four Gos- 
pels, with the usual prologues and the 
canons of Eusebius prefixed. Besides 
richly ornamented initials, each Gospel 
has also a figure of its writer at the 
commencement, painted on a dark 
ground; and, in addition, the Gospel 
of St. Matthew has the genealogy of 
our Lord written in small gold uncial 
characters, upon a ground originally 
blue, but now having a somewhat 
greenish tint. It is not my purpose 
to describe minutely the writing or 
ornaments of the MS. ; but to proceed 
to the evidence and tradition of its 
having belonged to Aéthelstan, and 
been used at former coronations. 
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At the commencement of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel there appears at fvot, 


-+-opDA REX. 
-+- MIHTHILD MATER REGIS. 


Mr. Sharon Turner? conjectures that 
it was a present from Otho® of Ger- 
many, who married A‘thelstan’s sister, 
and from Matilda,’ the empress of 
Henry, and mother of Otho. Mr. 
Turner adds, that Hrosvida, the con- 
temporary® of Otho, spells his name 
Oddo. ‘This is a change generally 
known; it is more to my purpose to 
add, that Odda is the Saxon form of 
Oddo. The names are in a hand of 
the time, and I see no reason to doubt 
their authenticity (of course I do not 
mean that they are autographs) nor 
the truth of Mr. Turner’s conjecture, 
which, indeed, 


Se non é vero ¢ ben trovato. 


I have before stated that I believe the 
volume to have been executed on the 
Continent, and not in an Anglo-Saxon 
scriptorium, 

That the manuscript did in fact 
belong to A®thelstan, is believed, not 
only from a charter of his, granting 
Folkstone to the church of Dovor, and 
from some verses in his praise, which 
appear at ff. 12—14, of the volume, 
but also from the following positive 
declaration, written in a contemporary 
hand :— 


“* Volumen hoe euuangelii thelstan 
Arzglorum* basyleos et curagulus totius 
Bryttannie deuota mente Dorobernensis 
cathedre primatui tribuit ecclesie Christo 
dicate. Quod etiam archiepiscopus hujus 
ac ministri ecclesie presentes successor- 
esque curiosis affectibus perenniter ag- 
noscant scilicet et custodire studeant, prout 








Deo rationem sunt reddituri, ne quis in 








1 Dr. Dibdin, in his Decameron, vol. i. p. liii, mentions this volume, more suo,— 
‘¢ It is dismally barbarous in the ornamental part, and I fear the female part of my 
audience would not scruple to express their surprise or even loathing at the sight of 
those dirty apple-green and smoke-dried old figures intended to represent the Evan- 
gelists.’”’? ‘‘ Of such wretched drawing and coarse finishing, that I am not surprised 
Philemon should imagine the ladies to be disposed to turn their faces from such 
unseemly art.’? Dr. Dibdin’s criticism amounts in fact to this, that the illuminations 
would not grace a young lady’s album. I agree with him so far. They are not pretty. 

2 Hist. of the Anglo-Saxons, ii. 203. 

3 Otho I. eldest son of Henry 1. the Fowler, married, in the year 936, Edith, 
daughter of Edward, and sister of Aithelstan: he died 26 Jan. 946. 

4 Matilda, daughter of Thierry, Count of Ringelheim, descended from Witekind, 
general of the Saxons in the time of Charlemagne, married to Henry about 911. 

5 At the command of Otho II. Hrosvida, a nun of Gandersheim, wrote, about 980, 
a poetical history of the deeds of his father Otho I. Her works were collected by 


Conrad Celtes, the first poet-laureat of Germany, in 1501, 
* See p. 473, 
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reternum, furua fruade® deceptus, hinc 
illud arripere conetur. Sed manens hic 
maneat honoris exemplumque cernentibus 
perpetue sibi demonstret. Vos etenim 
obsecrando postulo memores ut vestris 
mei mellifiuis oraminibus consonaque voce 
fieri prout confido non desietatis.7”’ 


So far the evidence shows only that 
A€thelstan had been the owner of the 
volume, and had given it to the church 
of Dovor.s In 1696 Smith published 
his history and catalogue of the Cot- 
tonian Library; and in his work ap- 
pears the earliest assertion which I 
can find in print, that the MS. had been 
the ancient coronation-oath book. He 
says,9— 


‘¢ Primum heic vendicant locum co- 
dices, qui quasdam sacrarum Scripturarum 
partes complectuntur, presertim Evan- 
gelia et Psalteria, elegantissimis charac- 
teribus et delineationibus pulcherrimis il- 
luminata, que olim ad aliquos é Regibus 
tum Anglo-Saxonibus tum Anglis per- 
tinuere. In his maxime eminent Evan- 
geliorum et Psalterii codices, qui in pe- 
culio R. Aithelstani, magni Alfredi ne- 
potis, erant: quorum illi, unus nimirum, 
cui nomen R. Odde et Mihtildis matris 
ejus inscriptum reperi, usibus successor- 
um Regum Angliz, quo tempore, pro 
solemni more inaugurandi, fidem, de po- 
pulo juxta legum latarum normam re- 
gendo, essent obstricturi, ab eodem piis- 
simo et curiosissimo codicum antiquorum 
indagatore, destinabatur.’’ 


This assertion Smith repeats :!° 


‘¢ Liber ab /Ethelstano, ut videtur, re- 
gum Angliz usibus destinatus, quando in 
coronatione sua juramentum adhiberi so- 
let. Versus vero hoc denotantes recentiori 
scriptura exarantur. 


Saxonidum dux atque decus primumque 
Monarcham 
Inclitus AZlfridum qui numeravit avum, 
Imperii primas quoties meditantur ha- 
benas, 
Me voluit sacrum Regibus esse librum.” 
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In Mr. Planta’s catalogue of the 
Cottonian Library, printed in 1802 by 
the then Commissioners of Records, 
Smith’s words are repeated with few 
alterations and this addition :— 


“Is optima note Codex ab Aithel- 
stano (ut videtur Wanleio, sed aliis du- 
bium) regum Angliz usibus destinatus, 
quando in coronatione sua juramentum 
adhibere solet. Versus vero hoc deno- 
tantes recentiori temporis, scil. regis Ri- 
cardi II. scriptura, prima pagina, picturis 
probe ornata, inscribuntur.”’ 

Mr. Planta gives the verses and 
adds :— 


‘« These verses are written on a hand- 
some illumination, representing a king 
(probably Richard II.) kneeling before 
an altar, divers royal and other arms, and 
various other ornaments.’’ 


Mr. Planta’s first mistake, as it ap- 
pears tome, isin quoting Wanley, (who, 
so far as [ can find, does not mention 
the volume,) instead of Smith, whose 
description we have seen and who 
lived a generation before Wanley; even 
if Wanley does any where describe the 
volume, Smith, as the earlier writer, 
should have been quoted. His second 
mistake is in assigning these verses 
and their accompaniments to the time 
of Richard the Second, nearly a cen- 
tury before their real date. To judge 
merely from the painting, the illumi- 
nation was not executed until very 
long after the year 1400. With re- 
gard to the ‘‘sed aliis dubium,’’ Mr. 
Planta gives no names and assigns no 
reasons; although the “alii” differ, 
he says, from Wanley, whose learn- 
ing and judgment on these points 
have been rarely equalled, perhaps 
never excelled, and, when called in 
question, fully deserved that reasons 
should be assigned."! I take the words 
to be nothing more than a timid ex- 
pression of Mr. Planta’s own vague 





6 So in MS. for fraude. 


7 So in MS. for desistatis. 


8 The British Museum possesses a second Evangeliary given by A®thelstan to the 


Church of Dovor. 


Another valuable MS. of the Gospels, which Aithelstan had given 


to the Church of Durham, and which contained his own portrait, perished in the fire 


of 1731. 
2 Pref. p. xliv. col. 2. 


0 Catal. p. 19. 


1 Tn justice to Mr. Planta I must state, that in his edition of the Cottonian Ca- 
talogue, his labours, which were great and in some measure voluntary, were chiefly 
bestowed in extending the descriptions of the vast body of State Papers in the Col- 


lection. 


For a high testimony to Mr. Planta’s merits in this respect, see Sir Henry 


Ellis’s evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons on the late Record 


Commission. 
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doubts; evidently he had not ex- 
amined the subject, and perhaps was 
afraid of committing himself by a po- 
sitive opinion.” 

The ‘‘ handsome _ illumination,” 
which Mr. Planta mentions, is a leaf 
inserted at the commencement of the 
volume by Margaret of York, sister of 
Edward the Fourth, and third wife of 
Charles the Bold, the last Duke of 
Burgundy, to whom she was married 
in June 1467. It is worthy of notice 
that the MS. was thus in the posses- 
sion of royalty long before the disso- 
lution of the monasteries. 

The tradition we have spoken of 
rests mainly upon the verses contain- 
ed in this leaf, and which have been 
given above. Mr. Planta considers 
this leaf to be of the time of Richard 
the Second, who died in 1399. No 
mean antiquity for even a fable! 1 
assume that it is not earlier than 1477. 
It is divided into four compartments ; 
the uppermost containing, on the left 
hand, the temptation of our Lord (ap- 
parently), and on the right hand the 
arms attributed to A‘thelstan,'® sur- 
mounted by a crown resembling in 
form an archducal bonnet. In the 
next compartment is a figure clothed 
in a surcoat quarterly of ancient 
France and England kneeling before 
an altar. This may be intended for 
Richard the Second, as Planta sug- 
gests, although I know not why Mar- 
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garet of York should fix upon him; it 
is more likely intended for his grand- 
father and her ancestor Edward the 
Third, or to personify any king of 
England. Margaret, the bitter enemy 
of the House of Lancaster, would 
certainly not have introduced Henry 
IV. V. or VI.; her own brother and 
nephew, Edward LV. and V., bore 
the three fieurs-de-lis only, or modern 
France. It is even possible that the 
figure may represent Perkin Warbeck, 
whom she fostered, and to whom the 
possession of this volume would serve 
in some manner as a credential. 
On the sides of this compartment 
are two golden columns, each bearing 
three shields of arms, which, taken al- 
ternately from each column, are, 1.Ed- 
ward the Confessor,'!8* 2. Denmark," 3. 
Normandy,!5 4. England,’® 5, Ancient 
France,” 6. Ancient France and Eng- 
land quarterly. There is thus an evident 
allusion to the different dynasties by 
whom this book is supposed to have 
been used ; the arms of Edward stand- 
ing for the Saxon kings, Denmark for 
Cnute, Normandy for William I. and IT. 
and Henry I. England for Henry II. 
Richard I. John, Henry III. Edward 
I.andII.; Ancient France (first assumed 
by Edw. III.) and Ancient France and 
England quarterly for Edward III, and 
Richard II. 

The third compartment contains the 
four lines which have been already 





12 Not so Dr. Dibdin, who, ina note (Decam. i. liii.) upon this volume, falls into and 





amplifies Mr. Planta’s errors, whom he blindly follows, saying, ‘‘ according to Wanley,”’ 
‘*a memorandum of the period of Richard II. ;”’ ‘‘ a frontispiece of much later period, 
perhaps of the end of the 14th century:’’ turning, however, Mr. Planta’s modest 
‘** sed aliis dubium”’ into the unqualified ‘‘ pleasing fiction! but fiction nevertheless. 
(We shall presently mention another supposed Coronation-oath book !)’? This last 
appears to be the early Psalter which once was in the Treasury of the Exchequer, 
afterwards belonged successively to Spelman, Martin of Palgrave, and Astle, and is 
now in the possession of the Duke of Buckingham. Dr. Dibdin says, its claims to 
the honour of ‘‘a Coronation-oath book’’ are founded upon a passage in Powell’s 
Repertory of Records. Powell describes it as ‘‘ a little book with a crucifix ;”’ a fine 
foundation truly for a theory! Dr. Dibdin refers to a conversation with Dr. O’Con- 
nor: if Dr. O’Connor then gave him this precious piece of information, he must have 
been playing upon his brother antiquary’s credulity, for, in his elaborate Catalogue of 
the Stowe MSS. Dr. O’Connor puts forth no such claim for the volume. Besides, 
what Coronation oaths were ever taken on the Psalter? What would become of the 
** tactis Sacrosanctis Christi Evangeliis’’ ? 

13 Per saltire gules and azure, a cross bottonée (or fleuronnée) crowned or. 

3* Azure, a cross patonce between four martlets or. 

4 Or, semée of hearts gules, three lions passant guardant in pale azure. 

13 Gules, two lions passant guardant in pale or. 

16 (Normandy and Aquitaine conjoined). Gules, three lions passant guardant in 
pale or. 

‘7 Azure, semée of fleurs-de-lis or. 


3 
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given. The fourth and last compart- 
ment contains, in a lozenge, the arms 
of Burgundy,!* impaling quarterly of 
France and England; above the shield 
are the letters C and M, for Charles 
and Margaret, with Charles’ motto on 
a scroll, ‘‘ Bien en advienne :”’ and all 
around are daisies, marguerites. From 
the arms being in a lozenge, I believe 
this leaf to have been executed after 
the death of Charles, who was slain 
before Nancy in 1477. 

There can be no doubt of the date 
or authenticity ofthis leaf. Margaret, 
we know, was possessed of no mean 
literary acquirements for that age, and 
collected books; the Museum posses- 
ses several other MSS. from her col- 
lection, having the same arms :! that 
she patronised Caxton,?° and even con- 
descended to criticise his language, and 
that David Aubert?! was employed to 
write books for her, is certain. 

1 have described this leaf with some 
minuteness, as the words in the Mu- 
seum catalogue, “‘diversroyal and other 
arms and various other ornaments,” 
give no information whatever ; whereas 
the leaf when examined proves the 
important fact, that, more than three 
centuries and ahalf since, the sister of 
the reigning king of England believed 
this MS. to be the volume on which 
the coronation oath was taken by the 
successive monarchs. 

How or when this book, like many 
others of value, came into the posses- 
sion of Sir Robert Cotton, it would be 
futile to inquire, and will probably 
never be known. That, whilst in his 
possession, its claims were not lost 
sight of, is proved by its having been 
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used at the coronation of Charles I. 
a fact established by the testimony of 
Sir Symonds D’Ewes, in a letter to 
Sir Martin Stuteville, still extant, and 
printed in Sir Henry Ellis’s Collection 
of Original Letters :?2 


‘* About eight of the clocke his Majes- 
tie was expected to have landed at Sir 
Robert Cotton’s staires, my Lord Mar- 
shall having himselfe given order for car- 
pets to bee laied. Sir Robert stood readie 
ther to receave him with a booke of Athel- 
stan’s, being the fower Evangelists in 
Latin, that King’s Saxon*3 Epistle pre 
fixed, upon which for divers hundred 
yeares together the Kings of England had 
solemnly taken ther Coronation Oath. 
But the roiall barge bawked those steps 
so fitlie accommodated, and being put 
forward was run on ground at the Parlia- 
ment Staires ; by which both his Majestie 
and the lordes were faine to use the neigh- 
bour boates for therlanding. Sir Robert 
tolde mee, and I beleeve it, that this act 
might have brought a custome of settling 
there, and soe was gladd it missed; but 
I conceived the Duke had prevented that 
act of grace to be done him, by reason of 
that piece I shewed you which began, ‘ Soe 
long as those attended our Master now 
with God,’ &c. framed by him ; you may 
remember how I told you that I doubted 
him the author by reason of the style and 
gravitie init. Yet, I thinke a little after, 
the booke was delivered.’’ 

Whether or not it has been used at 
any later coronation I know not, and 
cannot learn. 

With regard to the truth of the 
story, I find that it is believed, or at 
least that no suspicion is expressed 
by Margaret of York, Sir Robert Cot- 
ton, Sir Symonds D’Ewes, the learned 
Thomas Smith, author of the first 





18 Partially defaced, but enough remains to identify them, viz. Quarterly, i. and iv. 
Azure, semée of fleurs de lis or, within a bordure componée gules and argent; for 
Modern Burgundy. ii. andiii. per pale, viz. Bendy or and azure within a bordure gules ; 


for Ancient Burgundy; and Sable, alion rampant or ; for Brabant. 
of pretence, Or, a lion rampant sable, armed and langued gules; for Flanders, 


On an escutcheon 
See 


also Margaret’s seal, engraved in Sandford’s Geneal. Hist. p. 371. 
19 For instance, Cott. MS. Vesp. A. 1; Arundel MS. 71; anda volume, which I 
think is written by David Aubert, intitled, ‘‘ Le Dyalogue de la Duchesse de Bour- 


gogne 4 Jesu Christ.”’ 
from St. Petersburg. 


This last MS. found its way a few years since to the Museum 


20 See Caxton’s pref. to his History of the Destruction of Troy, and Lewis’s Life of 


Caxton. 


21 Mr. Douce possessed a splendid MS. written by Aubert for Margaret in 1475, 
which contained her arms: two other splendid MSS. by him are in the British 


Museum. 


*2 First Series, vol. i. p. 214. The letter is dated Feb. 4, 1625-6. 


*3 Which I have given. Seep. 470. 
Gent. Mag. Vor, IX. 


It is written in what is called a Saxon hand. 
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Cottonian Catalogue, Humphrey Wan- 
ley, (assuming that Mr. Planta had 
met with his opinion,) and Mr. Sharon 
Turner. On the other hand are the 
shadowy incredulous persons conjured 
up by Mr. Planta and embodied in 
one sole representative Dr. Dibdin. 

That this volume is worthy to be 
used at her Majesty’s coronation in 
June, | am strongly ofopinion : others 
may feel differently, and consider a 
modern hot-pressed copy of the Eng- 
lish Gospels, from the Oxford press or 
the Queen’s printer, of equal value for 
this purpose with the Evangeliary of 
AEthelstan, the Bible of Charlemagne, 
or the Alexandrian Codex. Let them 
remember that her Majesty’s oath 
would be equally valid, whether taken 
when seated in a silken fauteuil in the 
drawing-room of Buckingham Palace, 
or in St. Edward’s chair in the storied 
edifice of Westminster Abbey. 

I am, &c. Joun Hovmes. 








Tue PANTHEON oF Paris. 


Mr. Urszan, Cork, April 2. 

IN Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine for 
August last, will be found a graphic 
description of the pediment, or fron- 
ton, of that remarkable building, by 
O. P. Q., the well-known radical cor- 
respondent of the Morning Chronicle. 
The article, notwithstanding some 
characteristic observations of the 
writer, is an interesting one, and 
would have well suited your Miscel- 
lany; but though in general suffici- 
ently explicit, both as to the history 
of the edifice and embellishments of 
the pediment by the sculptor David, 
(nephew, I believe, of the celebrated 
republican painter,) a few supplemen- 
tary circumstances connected with this 
magnificent structure may not be un- 
acceptable to your readers. 

The church, dedicated to St. Gene- 
vieve, patroness of Paris, originally 
began by Clovis, and finished by his 
widow St. Clotilda, in the sixthcentury 
(see Butler’s Saints, January 3rd and 
June 3rd), had fallen into decay, when 
Louis the Fifteenth ‘‘ determined to 
erect one near it upon a large and 
magnificent scale. Designs presented 
by Soufflot were adopted ; and on the 
6th of September, 1764, the King laid 


the first stone.”* But scarcely had 
it emerged from the foundation, when 
the wide-spreading impiety of the age 
made it evident that, before its com- 
pletion, its destination would be wholly 
changed, and perverted to uses utterly 
foreign to its original purpose. The 
probability of such a result accord- 
ingly suggested so long since as the 
year 1777 the following signally pro- 
phetic lines, which appeared at least 
fourteen years before their accomplish- 
ment :— 
‘‘Templum augustum, ingens, regini 
assurgit in urbe, 

Urbe et patron4 virgine digna domus. 
Tarda nimis Pietas vanos moliris honores! 

Non sunt hec, Virgo, factis digna tuis. 
Ante Deo summa quam templum extru- 

seris urbe, 
Impietas templis tollet et urbe Deum.”’ 


The French translation is equally im- 
pressive :— 


‘* Tl s’éléve & Paris un temple auguste, 


immense, [France. 
Digne le Genevieve et des voeux de la 
Tardive Piété! dans ce siecle pervers, 
Tu prépares en vain des monumens divers. 
Avant qu’il soit fini ce temple magnifique, 
Les Saints et Dieu serant proscrits, 
Par la secte philosophique, 
Et des Temples et de Paris.’’ 


In the original pediment, a bas-relief 
represented a cross in the midst of 
clouds, and on the plinth was the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

D.O.M.SUB.INVOC.S.GBNOVEFA. 

LUD. XV. DICAVIT. 

which, in 1791, when a decree of the 
National Assembly appropriated this 
monument of religion to the reception 
of the remains of illustrious French- 
men, was changed to—‘‘ AUX GRANDS 
HOMMES LA PATRIE  RKECONNAIS- 
SANTE.” On the restoration of the 
Bourbons, and of the edifice to its 
first destination, the Latin inscription 
resumed its place, with the addition 





* These facts, with several others, are 
literally copied by O. P. Q. from ‘“ Galig- 
nani’s New Guide to Paris,’’ without 
acknowledgment ; but Galignani errone- 
ously places the death of St. Genéviéve in 
499. It should be 511, according to 
Butler, whose note (d) is full of informa- 
tion relative to this church, on which, 
likewise, dwell the historians of Paris— 
Félibien, Saint-Foix, Dulaure, &c. 
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of— LUD. XVIII. RESTITUIT,” which, 
however, again gave way to the French 
epigraph after the revolution of 1830, 
and the building is once more con- 
verted into a Temple of Fame. 

The French inscription was the 
happy thought of M. Pastoret, origin- 
ally an advocate, and subsequently 
employed in various public functions : 
but Montgaillard (Hist. de France, 
tom. iii. p. 108) maintains that the 
words, “‘ La Patrie reconnoissante,’’ 
were redundant ; and that the simple 
expression, “‘ dux Grands Hommes,” 
was quite sufficient; and [ think he 
is right. The first who received the 
honours of the Pantheon was Mira- 
beau, in April 1791,—‘‘ L’Assemblée 
Nationale, 4 |’unanimité et par accla- 
mation, décerna & Mirabeau des hon- 
neurs,”’ &c. And on the 30th May 
following, the anniversary of the death 
of Voltaire, ‘‘ L’Assembl¢e déclara cet 
écrivain libérateur de la pensée, et digne 
de recevoir les honneurs décernés aux 
grands hommes,” &c. On the 27th 
August ensuing, a similar distinction 
was decreed to J. J. Rousseau, on a 
petition, composed by Ginguené (P.L.) 
the author of ‘“‘ L’Histoire Littéraire 
d’Italie,” and signed by Fourcroy, 
Champfort, Fanny Beauharnais, and 
numerous other persons of celebrity. 
The petition was published, with the 
answer of the president of the Assem- 
bly, M. Victor de Broglie, in 8vo. 
(pp. 15.) In January 1822, however, 
the tombs of these apostles of incre- 
dulity were removed ; but have been 
again reinstated. Such have been the 
vicissitudes and ever-recurring con- 
tests in the feelings and principles of 
the ascendant parties ! 


‘* Et velut eterno certamine prelia, pug- 

nasque 
Edereturmatimcertantia, nec dare pausam 
Conciliis, et discordiis exercita crebris.”’ 
Lucret. ii. 117. 


In July 1793, Marat, the sanguinary 
Marat, was interred there with all the 
marks of popular enthusiasm that had 
accompanied the funeral of Mirabeau ; 
but he did not long maintain his 
ground ; for, on the 8th of February 
1795, his corpse was flung into “‘ les 
immondices de |’égout Montmartre.” 
(Montgaillard, tom. iv. 312.) 

The cost of this beautiful edifice 
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may be estimated at about a million 
sterling, or, taking into calculation the 
difference in the value of money at the 
periods, one-third of what was ex- 
pended on our cathedral of St. Paul. 
A letter from Napoleon in April 1807, 
referred to by M. Bignon (whose his- 
tory | am glad to see resumed after a 
long cessation), tom. vi. p. 271, states, 
that fifteen millions of francs, or 
600,0001., had been absorbed in the 
construction, ke (Napoleon) knew not 
how; but, with the Bourse and the 
Magdalene church, it constitutes one 
of the proudest monuments of modern 
French architecture. In the Almanach 
Populaire de la France for the current 
year, a work to which Arago, Come- 
nin, and other distinguished members 
of l’extréme gauche of the Chamber of 
Deputies have contributed, there is a 
very good representation of the new 
fronton or pediment. 

M. Pastoret, author of the present 
inscription, was one of the few acade- 
micians that embraced, at its origin, 
the principles of the Revolution, which 
he followed through its varying phases, 
and had the good fortune to survive, 
after attaining the rank of peer of 
France, &c. He belonged to the 
“* Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres,’”’ which, with that of the Sci- 
ences and the French Academy, now 
form the Royal Institute. In literary 
statistics it may be worthy of notice 
that, of the thirty-seven members of 
the French Academy (the maximum 
was forty) existing in 1789, seven only 
were declared partizans of the revolu- 
tion, viz. Bailly, Ducis, La Harpe 
(who quickly changed), Chamfort, 
Target, Condorcet, and the Marquis 
de Montesquiou, of whom at least 
three fell victims to the cause—Bailly 
and Montesquiou by the guillotine, 
and Condorcet by suicide. The Aca- 
demy of Sciences then contained ninety 
members; that of Inscriptions and 
Belles-Lettres reckoned sixty. - Ofthe 
former, onlytwo, Fourcroyand Monge, 
made themselves conspicuous as adhe- 
rents of the new order of things; and 
of the latter, not more than three, 
Camus, Dussaulx, and Pastoret, ex- 
clusively of Bailly and Condorcet, who 
belonged to the three academies. 

Yours, &c. J.R. 
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On Taming Horses. A curious and 
similar Statement from different 
Writers. 


IN a note in Mr. W. Stewart Rose’s 
Parthenopex de Blois, p. 147, is the 
following singular narrative :— 


“‘ Nor is the mode of taming vicious 
horses, lately practised by an Irish smith, 
a fact witnessed by persons of high rank 
and reputation, less marvellous. This 
man, at a race in Ireland, proffered to 
reduce an animal to obedience, which had 
hitherto been perfectly unmanageable. 
He was for a short time shut up with him 
in the stable. What passed on the occa- 
sion is not known, The result was, that the 
horse proved not only disciplined to all 
useful purposes, but after receiving a 
whisper (for it was thus he pretended 
to convey his commands), for the first 
time performed a variety of tricks with 
the utmost readiness and docility. The 
man professed his intention of communi- 
cating his secret; but he died suddenly, 
and the wonder is yet unexplained.”’ 


Now there is a like instance of this 
power given in Meric Casaubon’s 
“« History of Incredulity,’”’ 1672, 12mo. 
which is valuable as affording addi- 
tional testimony of an extraordinary 
fact. 


‘* One time (I can tell the very day, it 
was the 11th of February) he came and 
brought with him a gentleman, his wives 
own father, and of kin to mine, who had 
not long been before the sheriff, as I re- 
member, of Somersetshire, and suffered 
much by the times for his loyalty. They 
came on horseback with divers servants, 
among whom, because the chiefest of the 
company had lately bought a Barbary 
horse, to whom he did not think conve- 
nient as yet altogether to trust himself, 
was one John Young, a known horse- 
courser of that country. Whilst we were 
alone in the best room I had, and the 
servants in the kitchen by the fire, my 
son (the only I then had, or since have 
had, some 12 or 13 years of age) comes 
in with his mastiff, which he was very 
fond of, as the mastiff was of him. John 
Young, to make himself and the company 
sport,—‘ What will you say, sir,’ saith 
he, ‘ if I make your dog, without touch- 
ing him, lie down, that he shall not stir?’ 
or to that effect. My son, for it was a 
mastiff of great strength and courage, 
which he was not a little proud of, defied 
him. He presently to pipe, and the 
mastiff (at a distance) to reel; which 
when the boy saw, astonished and amazed, 
he began to cry out. But the man, 


fearing some disturbance in the house, 
changed his tune and forbare further 
piping (I know not which), and the dog 
suddenly became as well and as vigorous 
as before. Of this I knew nothing till 
the company was gone. Then a maid of 
the house observing that I much wondered 
at it, and wished I had seen it, ‘ O, 
master,’ said she, ‘do you wonder at 
it? This man doth it familiarly, and 
more than that, the fiercest horse or bull 
that is, if he speak but a word or two in 
their ears they become presently tame, so 
that they may be led with a string, and 
he doth use to ride them in the sight of all 
people.’ This made me the more impa- 
tient, and so it was, that being invited 
thither to dinner the next day, 1 thought 
long till the time was come,. and had not 
the next day been long there, but told the 
master of the house, before much com- 
pany that were then present, what I had 
heard of the man, and how desirous I 
was to be further satisfied. ‘That you 
shall soon be,’ replied he, and presently 
sent one forhim. But answer was brought 
he was gone abroad, but they thought he 
would not be long away. This very 
delay, though but for so a short time, trou- 
bled me; which, whether observed or no, 
‘ Well, well,’ said the master of the house, 
‘Twill give you some satisfaction by a 
story I will tell you. This man,’ said he, 
‘ was once in company, and being in the 
mood (or to that effect), began to brag 
what he could do to any dog, were he 
never so great or fierce. It happened 
that a tanner, who had a very fierce mastiff, 
who all the day was kept in chains, or 
muzzled, was in the company, who pre- 
sently (not without an oath, perchance ; it 
is too usual: good laws against it and 
well executed would well become a Chris- 
tian commonwealth ;) offered to lay with 
him ten pounds he could not do it to the 
said dog ; that was, without any force or 
use of hands to lay him fiat upon the 
ground, take him into his arms, and to 
lay him upon the table. Young happened 
to be so well furnished at that time, that 
he presently pulled out of his pocket ten 
shillings. The tanner accepts ; the money 
on both sides laid into the hands of some 
one of the company, and the time set. 
At which time, to the no small admiration 
certainly of them that had not seenit before, 
but to the great astonishment and greater 
indignation of him that had laid the wager, 
with a little piping the party did actually 
perform what he had undertaken; but, 
instead of the 107. he expected, he was 
paid only with oaths and execrations as a 
devil and magician. Then they began to 
tell some other of that company, besides 
horses, what he had done to fiercest bulls 
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before great company and persons of gua- 
lity; but withall what one bull, more 
refractory than the rest, had done to him ; 
carried him, against his will, into a deep 
pond, where he was in some danger, but 
at last had his will of him also, as well as 
of the rest,’ &c. 

‘* While they were speaking, in comes 
John Young. ‘ John Young,’ said the 
master of the house, ‘ here is a gentleman 
at whose house you were yesterday ; he is 
very desirous (to satisfie his curiosity and 
to no other end) to see some of your 
feats.’ I was sitting by the fire (it was 
cold and I was not very well), but turned 
and fixed my eyes upon him, and he his 
as earnestly on me. I told him what I 
had heard of him, and that it would much 
satisfie me to see that done with mine 
eyes which I knew by some was thought 
impossible. Whereupon the man, still ear- 
nestly looking upon me, began a dis- 
course, how that all creatures are made 
by God for the use of man, and to be sub-- 
ject unto him, and that if men did use 
their power rightly, any man might do 
what he did,’’ &c. 


The learned Canon of Windsor then 
mentions John Young’s power over a 
cat, which exhibition was disturbed 
by dinner being brought in. He pro- 
mised to come to Casaubon’s house, 
but did not, and though he returned 
promises to many messages sent, no 
performance followed. 


** At last I made two journeys to Mid- 
hurst, some seven miles from my own 
house, where I was told, or not far off, 
he did live; but for aught I could do I 
never had the sight of the man ever since, 
and I think he died before or soon after 
I left the country. Upon inquiry, all I 
could learn is, that he had learned it of 
his father, who, they said, drove the same 
trade before him.” 

That there istruth in these two state- 
ments, given at such different periods 
and in different places, of the same 
facts, we must believe; the further 
investigation of it is worth the pursuit, 
and great practical benefit would re- 
sult from success in the discovery of 
this extraordinary secret. 


J.M. 





Mr. Ursan, 


IN the very graphic and a little 
caustic critique of Bucke on the Beau- 
ties, &c. of Nature, in your last Maga- 
zine, the author of that work is told 
that, “ With regard to the question of 
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the Nightingale’s song, he should 
have referred to Lord Holland’s intro- 
duction to Fox’s History ; and to Mr. 
Todd’s notes on Gower, as to the 
meaning of the word merry in the old 
poets.” I cannot tell whether Mr. 
Bucke may take the trouble to follow 
the advice of the critic, but 1 have not 
suffered it to be lost upon me. 

It appears that some difference of 
opinion had subsisted between Mr. 
Fox and the present Lord Grey, about 
the song of the Nightingale; and Mr. 
Fox, in a letter to Lord Grey, refers, 
in support of his own opinion, to 
Chaucer, ‘‘ who, of all poets, seems to 
have been the fondest of the singing 
of birds,’ and who calls the note of 
the Nightingale, ‘‘a merry note.” 

I have before me avery thin quarto, 
with margin of very goodly dimen- 
sions, and the whole not exceeding 
sixteen pages, purporting to be ‘‘ Ob- 
servations ” on the above letters, and 
written, as I understand, by a master 
of a college at Cambridge, now and 
for thirty years last past a D.D. F.R. 
and A.S. I hope it will not be un- 
amusing to your readers if I introduce 
them to an acquaintance with the 
learned Doctor’s lucubrations, and sub- 
join my own opinion upon them. 

He is inclined to suspect, that Mr. 
Fox was not aware of the ancient 
usage of the word merry : and for this 
suspicion I think he has sufficient 
ground. Headds, that in “old Eng- 
lish poetry, it is frequently employed 
to express what is agreeable or pleasant, 
without having any relation to mirth.”’ 
He should have said, in our modern 
acceptation of the word, mirth; for 
in their acceptation of the word, the 
assertion is unwarrantable. He fur- 
ther proceeds to maintain, that the pe- 
culiar quality in sounds, to which 
Chaucer has so frequently applied the 
word ‘‘ merry,” is ‘‘ sweetness.” 

His first example is from the Man- 
ciple’s Tale; in which ‘the white 
crowe, that song whilom an hundred 
thousand time more merily than the 
Nightingale,” is turned black, and 
condemned never more to make a 
*“swete noise;” and Chaunticlere, 
whose voice was ‘‘merier than the 
mery orgon,” is immediately after re- 
presented as singing with dame Par- 
telote ‘‘in swete accord.”” From this 
supposed interchange of mery and 
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swete, the Doctor presumes Chaucer 
meant them as epithets of the same 
purport. 

The learned Doctor also produces 
or refers to the following usages of 
this word merry (or mery). 

Dame Pertelote recommends Chaun- 
ticlere to purge him ‘‘ both of coler and 
of melancolie,” and prescribes the 
“ herbe ive (ivy) growing in the yerd, 
that right mery is :” 

‘* Picke hem as right they grow, and ete 
hem in, 
Beth mery, husbond: dredeth no dreme.”’ 


In Ellis’s Specimens, v. i. p. 84, 


‘¢ Though Paradise be merry and bright ; 
Cokaygne is of fairer sight.”’ 


In Percy’s Reliques, Adam Bell,1. 1, 


“ Mery it was in the grene forest 
Among the levés grene, 
Whereas men hunt,’’ &c. 


‘‘ But good, my lord, speke som mery 
word, 
That comfort they may se.’’ 
Id. part 3, 1. 133. 


In not one of these examples can the 
word mean sweet: nor does indeed the 
Doctor contend that they do. Mr. Todd 
has collected, in his edition of John- 
son, half a dozen instances of the usage 
of the word, in all of which, as in the 
four last above quoted, the writers 
seem to have meant, cheering or cheer- 
ful, lively, enlivening ; though Mr. Todd 
has not so explained them. Nor has 
he thought proper to refer to the ety- 
mology and meaning proposed by Horne 
Tooke, for the substantive ‘“‘ mirth,’’ 
viz. that it is from the A. S. verb, 
mirran, to dissipate, to spread abroad, 
to scatter ; and thus means, that which 
dissipateth, viz. care, sorrow, melan- 
choly. 

In the New English Dictionary, by 
Mr. Richardson, in which the expla- 
nation of mirth and merry is deduced 
from the etymology, a still more copi- 
ous and curious collection of usages 
may be seen; and among them one 
from Chaucer of the verb, to mirth, 
evidently in the acceptation of to cheer, 
or to clear away sadness, &c. I do 
not sce any reason to suppose that 
Chaucer meant, when applying the 
word to sounds, any signification at 
all different. With respect to the 
epithet melancholy, employed by Mil- 
ton, it is evidently used in correspond- 





ence with the text, alluding to the 
metamorphosis of Philomela into that 
bird. It is upon this fable that the 
character ascribed to the song of the 
nightingale by modern poets in general 
is founded. ‘‘ Milton imagines her 
(says the Dictionary) singing in her 
sweetest saddest plight.” Chaucer’s 
“merry bird’ is the true English 
songstress, rattling out her notes, and, 
like the lark, though at different hours, 
‘* startling the dull night;” or even 
like the cock, who with 

** lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin.’’ 
Such also was Chaucer’s chanticlere, 
‘* His vois merier than the mery orgon.”’ 


And it may be added, the mery orgon 
itself, so named from its effect in burst- 
ing upon “‘ the mute silence.” The critic 
remarks, ‘‘ it has always appeared to 


us that the song of this bird has de- 


rived its title of melancholy solely from 
its association with night.” It mayhave 
originally so derived it; and we thence 
discern a reason for the metamor- 
phosis of the wretched mother into the 
melancholy, complaining bird. But 
modern usage, I contend, is a mere 
repetition of classic, and traced back 
no further than the fable. 

Perhaps the two most masterly de- 
scriptions of the song of the nightin- 
gale that ever poet wrote (Pliny’s prose 
is admirable) are that by Strada, so. 
exquisitely translated by Crashaw, and 
entitled ‘‘ Music’s Duel,” * and a poem 
entitled ‘“‘ the Nightingale,” by Mr. 
Coleridge. Iam, &c. 


Mr. UrsBan, April 10. 

I REGRET to observe, in Mr. Lo- 
GAN’s last communication, that he has 
not leisure for the discussion of those 
points on which we differ so widely, 
and that he should merely have con- 
fined his remarks to small matters 
which do not bear upon the main 
question. It were, however, unhand- 
some in me not to notice them. In 
the first place, then, we may pass 
over the subject of the eulogy on Val- 
lancey, as I shall judge him by his 
works, immediately. In the second 
place Mr. Logan says, ‘‘ confident as 
Frior Guar. may feel in the rectitude 
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of his opinions, he nevertheless brings 
three authorities in corroboration of 
them!” Truly I ask Mr. Logan’s 
pardon, and trust he will forgive me 
this enormity when he recollects that 
the three works to which | alluded 
appeared for the first time, long after 
my opinions were formed. I trust I 
may be excused, if in the indulgence of 
gratified feelings, I referred to the 
works of Balbi, of Sir William Betham, 
and of Gesenius, merely to shew that 
men infinitely my superiors in learn- 
ing, in experience, and in renown, 
have come to the same conclusions at 
which | had myself previously arrived. 

In the third place Mr. Logan ob- 
serves ‘‘ none of these, however, bear 
upon the plain statements of Cesar, 
Strabo, Tacitus, and others, some of 
which I adduced in my last communi- 
cation, and which, I apprehend, cannot 
be otherwise received than as positive 
evidence to matters of Fact respecting 
the sameness of the languages of western 
Europe, or the supposed diversity of 
Keltic dialects, in the first ages of our 
era.”’ I mustsay, with due deference 
to Mr. Logan, that I love not the 
style of the last part of the above sen- 
tence; a style which would do great 
credit to the disciples of Loyola. The 
verbal adroitness of that school is an 
admirable weapon wherewithal to bully 
ignorance, but it is powerless against 
a little knowledge. Neither Cesar, 
Strabo, nor Tacitus, has said a word 
respecting the sameness of the languages 
of Western Europe; whereas they 
have spoken distinctly, not on the 
supposed but on the real diversity of 
the languages of Gaul, all of which 1 
am willing to receive as positive evidence 
to matters of fact. 

In order that the reader may per- 
ceive the weight attached to this part 
of the discussion, I may briefly state 
the conclusion at which an impartial 
examination of facts has led me to 
arrive; I found the Gaelic and Welsh 
languages to be of different families,— 
I therefore began to search for the 
cause of this diversity. I could ac- 
count for it only on the supposition 
that there were two different immi- 
grations of people from the Continent 
into Britain in ancient times, and 
that each of these had a different lan- 
guage. In all this I am fully borne 
out by the very writers to whom Mr. 
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Logan so injudiciously (for his own 
side of the argument) alludes. I con- 
sider that the Gauls formed the first 
wave in the tide of population from 
the East soon after the flood. From 
Gaul, Britain and Ireland were peo- 
pled. In the course of time another 
wave followed from the east, viz. the 
Belgians, who drove forward the an- 
cient Gauls from the Rhine and the 
German Ocean as far as the Seine; 
and as was most natural, sent colo- 
nies into the south of Britain, by which 
the Aborigines or Gaels were driven 
northwards and into the interior. 
The present Irish and Highlanders I 
conceive to be the descendants of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Britain; the 
Welsh are descended of the Belgian 
Colonies who were many centuries 
later in settling in the Island. 

Now let us obserye how all this is 
borne out by Cesar and Strabo. 
Cesar speaking of Britain, Bell. Gall. 
5, 12, says, “‘ Britannie pars interior 
ab iis incolitur, quos natos in insul& 
ipsi, memoria proditum dicunt; mari- 
tima pars ab iis, qui prede ac belli 
inferendi causa e Belgio transierant, 
qui omnes fere iis nominibus civita- 
tum‘appellantur, quibus orti ex civitati- 
bus eo pervenerunt,” &c. Now this 
clearly shews the existence of two 
distinct races in Britain in Cesar’s 
time ; and let me add that it was only 
the Belgian race with whom Cesar 
had to do, and these he describes as 
differing little from their forefathers 
on the opposite shores of Gaul, then 
occupied by the Belgians. Of the 
natives of the interior or fior ghael of 
Britain, we have no proof whatever 
that Cesar had any knowledge, except 
what he gleaned from the Belgian 
usurpers on the coast, whom he him- 
self was the means of usurping in his 
turn. It now remains to shew that 
the languages of the Gauls and Bel- 
gians were different; a fact on which 
Cesar gives positive evidence. In his 
first chapter speaking of the Belgians, 
Aquitani, and Gauls, he says “‘ hi om- 
nes lingua, institutis, legibus inter se 
differunt.”” Mr. Logan in his letter of 
January endeavours to smooth down 
the term differunt, as if Cesar did not 
mean to say that the languages were 
quite dissimilar. In this sentence 
differunt is used in the intransitive 
sense, signifying to be dissimilar or 
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unlike, and it is quite useless for Mr. 
Logan to attempt softening the dis- 
similarity by a shade or two. Strabo 
is equally decisive on the diversity in 
language, &c. of the three (or in his 
time four) nations that dwelt in Gaul. 
In the beginning of book 4th he says 
“there are some who divide Gaul into 
three parts—the Aquitani, the Belge, 
and the Celts, of whom the Aquitani 
are totally different, rehews e&n\Aaype- 
vous (from the others) not only in 
their language but in their persons, 
resembling the Spaniards more than 
the Gauls ; and even the rest, who are 
Gauls as to appearance, have not all 
the same language.” This passage, 
by the way, accounts for the total dis- 
similarity of the Basque language with 
the Celtic, another point in which 1 
have the misfortune to differ with 
what Mr. Logan would call the gene- 
ral opinion. Again in the Chresto- 
mathia of Strabo’s Geography, book 
3rd, we have ‘‘ 6re ovk eote TavT@v Tey 
KeAtov duos Opdos ovd ia yipus,’’ viz. 
‘that all the Celts or Gauls have not 
the same language nor the same accent 
or sound.” It is quite evident then, 
from the testimony of Cwsar and 
Strabo, that in ancient Gaul there 
were at least three different languages. 
That in Cwsar’s time the Island of 
Britain was inhabited by two different 
nations—in the interior the Aborigi- 
nes or first settlers, and in the south- 
ern part colonies from Belgic Gaul, 
which then extended from the mouth 
of the Seine as far as the Germans 
who inhabited the banks of the Rhine. 
‘These Belgic Gauls displaced the Cel- 
tic aborigines, and in their turn were 
displaced and driven to Wales by the 
Saxons. The remains of the Celts are 
now in Ireland and Scotland, and 
those of the Belgians in Cornwall and 
Wales. Now be it remembered that 
this is not a reverie formed in the 
closet; it is in the strictest sense a 
process of inductive reasoning, founded 
on a fact which cannot be subverted. 
What are we to think then of Mr. 
Logan, when he quotes Cvsar and 
Strabo respecting the sameness of the 
languages of western Europe? ‘‘I 
apprehend ”’ (to use his own words), 
“‘they cannot be otherwise received 
than as positive evidence to matters 
of fact.”” To be sure the main part of 
Mr. Logan’s sentence is, as I have 
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observed, so ingeniously worded that it 
really may affirm or deny any thing or 
nothing—which, let me observe, is 
paying no very high compliment to 
the understanding of your readers in 
general, and my own in particular. 
But, that he may have no escape, I 
now call upon Mr. Logan to point out 
to me, Ist those passages of Cesar 
and Strabo which treat of “‘ the same- 
ness of the languages of western Eu- 
rope,” 2nd those passages that state 
the diversity of the aforesaid languages 
to be “‘ supposed,’’ not real. 

In his letter of January Mr. Logan 
says, ‘‘ Will Fior Ghael be so good as 
to recollect that Tacitus bears testi- 
mony from personal knowledge that 
the Belgic was the Gallic, and that 
the language was the language spoken 
in Britain.” For the truth of this 
assertion we are referred by Mr. Lo- 
gan toTacitus—De Moribus Germ. and 
the words “lingua Britannice pro- 
pior ;”” and I can only say on the sub- 
ject that it would indeed be very diffi- 
cult for me to recollect what I never 
knew. Indeed charity leads me to 
hope that Mr. Logan never saw the 
works of Tacitus, or if he has seen 
them, that he has strangely misunder- 
stood that eminent author. In the 
first place Tacitus does not write from 
personal knowledge, for there is not a 
shadow of reason to suppose that he 
was ever on this side of the Alps. 
Secondly, Tacitus does not say one 
word of what Mr. Logan attributes to 
him. With respect toTacitus’s having 
been procurator in Belgium, the only 
ground for it is an expression of Pliny 
the elder in the 7th book of his Natu- 
ral History, cap. 16, where he states 
that a Cornelius Tacitus, procurator of 
Belgic Gaul, had a prodigious son who 
grew three cubits in as many years. 
Now observe, the seventh book of 
Pliny must have been written long 
before his death, which took place 
A.D. 79, when the historian Tacitus 
was only twenty-two or twenty-three 
years old. But besides this, Tacitus 
himself states that his marriage took 
place after the consulship of Agricula, 
i.e. A.D. 78, only one year before Pliny’s 
death. It is perfectly clear then that 
Pliny the elder does not refer to Taci- 
tus the historian, and I know of no 
other reason why such a thing should 
be imagined, I may add, that since 
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the time of Bayle, every classic scho- 
lar worthy of the name, is well aware 
of this fact. How Mr. Logan con- 
trives to make Tacitus say ‘‘ that the 
Belgic was the Gaélic, and that the 
language was the language spoken in 
Britain,” is, I must confess, a few 
shades beyond my dull comprehension. 
The language alluded to (in the work 
De Moribus Germ.) as being “ Bri- 
tannice propior,”’ is neither the Gaélic 
nor the Belgic, but that of a German 
tribe called the Aestii, who dwelt about 
the mouth of the Vistula, at least 600 
miles distant from the Belgians!!! 
The fact is, that Tacitus does not even 
allude to the Belgians in the work in 
question; and I shall feel greatly 
obliged if Mr. Logan will point out to 
me where, in any of the other works 
of the Roman historian, it is stated, 
that the Gaélic and Belgic languages 
are the same. In concluding this 
most classic discussion, I beg leave to 
say that I had no intention whatever 
to notice Mr. Logan’s quotation of 
Tacitus, were it not that he brought 
it forward himself in his last commu- 
nication; and I think he will now 
find that Cesar, Strabo, and Tacitus, 
do not contribute much to the sup- 
port of his side of the question, and 
that if he had not alluded to these at 
all, it would have been, perhaps, as 
well. 

Mr. Logan next enumerates a list 
of those who acquired Gaélic by 
‘‘grammars and dictionaries,’ and 
thinks they had the advantage thereby 
to escape provincialisms. True, they 
escaped Gaélic provincialisms, but in- 
stead thereof, they abounded in Angli- 
cisms or Saxonisms which are ten 
times more intolerable in the language. 
Lastly, 1 am happy to see Mr. Logan 
shew symptoms of a gradual retreat. 
He in some degree admits (with an 
if,) that the Welsh and Gaélic are not 
“‘now dialects of each other.” Let 
him compare the most ancient remains 
of both, and he will find that they 
were not a bit nearer then, fhan they 
now are. Of course the next admis- 
sion will be, that the Gaélic and Welsh 
are not and never were dialects of each 
other. We shall then have only one 
step to get over, viz. that the Gaélic 
and Welsh are not of the same family 
of languages. Now in the term family 
of languages let me be distinctly under- 
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stood. In that case 1 mean that the 
roots or at least the greater part of 
them must be identical, and the gram- 
matical structure of the languages 
similar. By this test, the French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, will 
come under the same family. In like 
manner the English, Dutch, Flemish, 
German, Danish, and Swedish are of 
the same family. As to languages 
having a number of words in common, 
it is no proof of their being of the 
same family. Observe, for instance, 
the English and French, or the Eng- 
lish and Latin; or still more to the 
point—the Turkish and Arabic, or the 
Persian and Arabic, which last three 
have a very great number of words in 
common, and yet are of totally dif- 
ferent families. 

I now come to the works of General 
Vallancey, since Mr. Logan has again 
brought him on the tapis, and for the 
present I shall confine myself to one of 
his lucubrations connected with Eu- 
rope. Vallancey took it into his head 
that Ireland was the Thule of the anci- 
ents ; and in support of this assump- 
tion, most learnedly quotes the Greek 
and Roman classics. As a specimen 
of that gentleman’s argumentative 
powers, I beg to subjoin a few ex- 
tracts, which I think will prove enter- 
taining, more particularly to the school- 
boy portion of your readers. In page 
Ist of the ‘‘ Essay on the Antiquity of 
the Irish Language,” &c. 1822, the 
author says, ‘‘ Ireland properly so 
called was probably the first of the 
British Isles that got the name of 
Thule.” Now this is what they call 
begging the question; but in order to 
keep up a decent appearance, there is 
a quotation from Aristotle having 
nothing whatever to do with the as- 
sumption, and merely stating that 
‘‘ the Carthaginians discovered a large 
island abounding with navigable rivers 
many days’ journey beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules.”” Now if Vallancey had 
consulted Aristotle for the sake of in- 
formation, he would have perceived 
that the island alluded to could not 
be Ireland, which is distinctly noticed 
by the Grecian sage in another place 
as one of the two large Britannic 
Isles, AABiov xat lepyn, quoted by Val - 
lancey himself a page or two further 
on!!! Well, to proceed; in p. 2 we 
have, ‘‘the ancients seem mostly to 
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agree that Thule was one of those 
islands that are called British.” Now 
this is what, in the vulgar tongue, 
they call cominy it strong. The fact 
is that none of the ancients place Thule 
among the British Isles. They all 
agree that it is an indescribable some- 
thing to the north of the British Isles, 
and that is all they know of it. It is 
astonishing, however, to find Vallan- 
cey quote Strabo in support of this 
reverie. Had he read Strabo as he 
ought, he would have found that a 
whole chapter is devoted to the de- 
scripticn of Ireland, a description by 
no means complimentary, 1 confess. 
After the chapter on Ireland, Strabo 
mentions Thule, concerning which he 
says ‘‘the accounts are very unsatis- 
factory because of its remote situa- 
tion,” Sia rov éxromupoyr, literally its 
“being so out of place.” Having 
stated these facts, I may safely leave 
the reader to form his own opinion of 
a writer who quotes Strabo, “one of 
the most ancient and best geographers 
extant,” to use his own words—in 
order to prove that Ireland and Thule 
were the same. 

In page 3rd Vallancey says, “‘ Pliny 
places Thule among the British Isles, 
and Tacitus says, when the Roman 
navy sailed about Britain, ‘ lespecta 
est et Thule.’” It is strang. to see 
how much a man’s reason an | under- 
standing may be blinded in the sup- 
port of any favourite though faulty 
system. Pliny first describes Britain, 
Ireland, and the surrounding islands, 
and then, like all the rest of them, 
comes to the ‘‘ ultima Thule ;”’ but so 
far from making it one of the British 
Isles, he states as a fact, that Thule is 
six days sail from Britain, and that 
the days and nights are six months 
long. Tacitus is equally distinct in 
his description of Ireland, to which he 
devotes a chapter ; and with regard to 
Thule he says, that “their navigators 
had occasional glimpses of it wrapt in 
snow and storms.” After these plain 
statements respecting Vallancey, I 
need not add many comments. His 
bias in favour of a whimsical system 
leads him to set common sense at de- 
fiance. The theme he has chosen in 
this case, viz. that Ireland and Thule 
were identical, is so indefensible that 
any school-boy of the upper forms 
may refute it. 
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The following is another sample of 
Vallancey’s mode of ratiocination—and 
a curiosity in its way. In page 4th 
he says, ‘‘ Ireland was ever anciently 
remarkable for learning, it was the 
insula sanctorum.” Now, I beg the 
reader to observe the authorities and 
the extreme aptness of the quotations 
adduced in support of this bold propo- 
sition. 

They are verbatim et literatim as 
follows :— 

“* Stephanus Byzantinussays—lepyn, 
yngos ev Tw Tepatt, mpos Svtpas! upon 
which words Holstenius remarks ;— 
Ierne illa insula est qui hodie Hiber- 
nia dicitur. Aristoteles de Mundo: 
"Ev T@ oKeav@ ye pnv vnoor peyiorat TE 
Tuyxavovaat dvsat dva, Bperavixat )e- 
yopevat, ANBiov kat lepyn. In oceano 
insule due site sunt, quam maxime 
(maxime?) quas Britannicas appellant, 
Albion et Ierna.—De hac, vide plur. 
apud Andr. Schottum, lib. II. Obser- 
vat. cap. 20. Festo Avieno in ora 
maritima Hibernia vocatur sacra insu- 
la; quod quam aliam ob causam fece- 
rit nunc non succurrit, nisi quod "Iepy 
legerit pro Iepyy !!! 

Now those who know nothing of 
Latin or Greek, (and for such only, 
the whole thing seems to have been 
concocted), might imagine that the 
above quotations are very fine, and 
clearly prove the Emerald Isle to 
have been, time out of mind, a nursery 
of sages and saints. But what will 
be the surprise of these honest folks 
when I assure them that the whole of 
the Latin and Greek above quoted 
might be employed with equal pro- 
priety to prove that the moon is made 
of green cheese. The first quotation 
merely signifies that Ireland is an 
island about the world’s end in the 
west, and the learned remarks of Hol- 
stenius thereon amount to this, viz. 
that ‘‘ Ireland is Ireland.” The quo- 
tation from Aristotle is ‘‘that there 
are two very large islands in the ocean, 
called the British Isles—Albion and 
Ireland,’”” which undeniable fact is 
further repeated in the Latin transla- 
tion thereunto appended. Then we 
are referred for further information on 
this subject to the works of the learned 
Andreas Schottus, which I am sorry 
to say I never saw. Lastly, Festus 
Avienus seems to say, that ‘‘ Ireland 
was (in his time) called the sacred 
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island,’ whereupon some body else 
seems to remark, “‘ that he (Festus Avie- 
nus) had no earthly reason for so say- 
ing, except that he read the Greek 
word iepy sacred, for ’lepyn Ireland.” 
This last is a very judicious observa- 
tion, and I presume (for the Latinity 
is by no means clear in this part) it is 
the additional information for which 
we were referred to the learned An- 
dreas Schottus aforesaid. 

The length of this rambling com- 
munication is already such, that I have 
to apologise for transgressing so far 
upon your pages and the patience of 
your readers ; yet I trust the whole of 
it will be found to bear upon the sub- 
jects which 1 undertook to discuss. 
In replying to Mr. Logan’s remarks, 
I have incidentally met with a strong 
proof (in Strabo) respecting the di- 
versity of the Basque and Celtic lan- 
guages, which diversity I have for 
years observed to bea fact. I have 
also touched upon those views which 
I entertain with regard to the origin 
of the Gael and the Cimbri. My ob- 
servations on Vallancey’s works are 
also to the point; for had it not been 
for Mr. Logan’s observations, I in- 
tended in this communication to have 
shewn how very shallow and ground- 
less is the opinion that the Celtic has 
any connexion with the Eastern Jan- 
guages, as set forth by Vallancey. In 
so doing, I should have had occasion 
to expose even greater absurdities than 
what I have above pointed out, and 
under circumstances too, where fewer 
of your readers would be able to see 
the merits of the case. General Val- 
lancey’s works have been long before 
the public. Of his industry there can 
be no question, but of his judgment 
and accuracy, what I have seen of his 
works does not induce me to form a 
high opinion. In this world of ours, 
nothing is perfect; at the same time 
I know not a work in existence so 
very full of errors, to say the least of 
it, as the Essay on the Antiquity of 
the Irish language. My remarks ex- 
tend only to the four pages at the be- 
ginning of the work; but I pledge my 
honour that any four consecutive pages 
throughout the whole of it will fur- 
nish similar absurdities. Brief as my 
observations are, they will suffice to 
shew that Vallancey, in proving Ireland 
to be the ancient Thule, has misrepre- 
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sented all the ancient authors to whom 
he alluded on the subject; and shewn 
a total disregard to common sense, 
and his own reputation. In proving 
“that lreland was anciently famed for 
learning and piety,” he brings forward 
a mass of Greek and Latin which has 
nothing to do with the subject, which 
is an insult to the understanding of 
the reader; and which can be ac- 
counted for only on the supposition, 
either that Vallancey knew nothing of 
Greek or Latin, or that he expected 
those who were to read his book to be 
totally ignorant of them. 

In short, I am afraid, when we 
come to these troublesome little matters 
called facts, Mr. Logan’s encomium 
on the works of General Vallancey, 
will be found to rest upon very frail 
foundations, somewhat like the infer- 
ences drawn by him from Cesar, 
Strabo, and Tacitus, respecting the 
sameness of the Gaélic and Belgic 
languages. 

In closing this long letter I would 
beg to remark, that 1 am well aware 
that opinions will differ, as is now the 
case between Mr. Logan and myself. 
Yet I cannot help thinking that the 
objections brought against me by that 
gentleman were adopted without due 
examination of the facts. On this ac- 
count, | may have occasionally been 
severe in some of the preceding stric- 
tures, but assuredly not more so than 
justice required. 

Yours, &c. 
Fior GHAEL. 


Mr. Ursan, 
POPE, writing with the warm and 


injured feelings of a Roman Catholic, 
says— 


Where London's column pointing to the 


skies, 
Like some tall bully lifts its head and 
lies, &c. 


at once, and indignantly, repels the 
accusation made in the inscription on 
the ‘‘ Monument,” that the dreadful 
fire of London in the time of Charles 
the Second, originated with the Pa- 
pists. Now, in reading Southey’s 
Life of Bunyan, 1 meet with the fol- 
lowing passage on this subject ;— 


‘Even among the sober sects there 
were men, who, at the cost of a rebellion, 
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would gladly have again thrown down the 
Church Establishment, for the hope of 
setting up their own system during the 
anarchy that must ensue. Among the 
wilder, some were eager to proclaim King 
Jesus and take possession of the earth, 
as being the saints to whom it was pro- 
mised; and some, a few years later, less 
in hopes of effecting their republican pro- 
jects, than in despair and vengeance, con- 
spired to burn London; they were disco- 
vered, tried, convicted, and executed. 
They confessed their intention; they 
named the day which had been appointed 
for carrying it into effect, because an 
astrological scheme had shown it to 
be a lucky one for their design; and on 
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that very day the fire of London broke 
out,” &c. 


I shall be obliged to you, Mr. Ur- 
ban, if you would point out to me 
the authority in English history, on 
which this assertion is made; if this 
be really the case, the word ‘‘ Papists’”” 
should be changed for “‘ Political En- 
thusiasts ;”? and then the Monument 
will still be a memorial of one of the 
most dreadful crimes ever committed 
in the rancorous spirit of a restless 
and disappointed faction. 


Yours, INVESTIGATOR. 





KING JOHN’S TAVERN, EXETER. 
(With a Plate.) 


THE old house known by the name 
of King John’s Tavern, of which the 
front door is represented in the ac- 
companying Plate, stood in South- 
street, Exeter, but has lately been 
pulled down. 

The inquiries of our antiquarian 
friends in that City have resulted in 
ascertaining that no deed or other 
document relating to it, of more than 
eighty years’ age, is known to be in 
existence; nor is any tradition cur- 
rent, except that which ascribes its 
name to the circumstance of King 
John having once occupied it during 
a visit to Exeter. The late house, 
however, was probably erected in the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, and was 
chiefly remarkable for its richly carved 
wainscotings and ceilings, and for a 
singularly beautiful circular staircase. 

The statues at the doorway, which 
were well executed, appear to have 
represented a porter or serjeant at 
mace, and a clown or domestic fool. 
Above the head of the former was a 
shield of the royal arms of France 
and England, quarterly; and over 
that of the latter, a shield charged 
with a castle, the armorial ensign of 
the city of Exeter. We hope these 
figures are preserved; and perhaps 
some correspondent will oblige us by 
stating where. 

The drawing was made by Mr. F. 
Wilkinson, a young and ingenious ar- 
tist now resident in Bath. 

We avail ourselves of the present 
opportunity to extract from the Rev. 
Peter Hall’s ‘‘ Picturesque Memorials 
of Salisbury,” his representation and 





description of an Ancient Column in 
Winchester-street in that city : 





‘This is precisely one of those insu- 
lated and heterogeneous fragments, of 
which it seems impossible to ascertain 
the proper age or origin. It is carved in 
solid oak, and occupies the chimney- 
corner of a little old-fashioned house, 
just opposite the Black Horse, in Win- 
chester-street. Tradition assigns it to 
some religious structure in that neigh- 
bourhood ; but whether the vicissitudes 
of two or of ten centuries may have 
brought it to its present aspect and situ- 
ation, must henceforth remain, in all pro- 
bability, a matter of antiquarian conjec- 
ture.’’ 


Now, it appears to us beyond ques- 
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tion that this is an additional speci- 
men of ‘the Posts anciently placed 
on each side of the Gates of Chief 
Magistrates in England,” on which 
some remarks, by J. A. Repton, Esq. 
F.S.A., will be found in the xixth 
volume of the Archeologia, p. 383; 
together with representations of two 
elegant pairs of such Posts, in the 
city of Norwich. The present is of a 
more recent and not so elegant a form; 
probably of the reign of James or 
Charles I. Mr. Repton has made se- 
veral quotations from the dramatists 
and other old authors relative to these 
Sheriffs’ Posts, to which it was cus- 
tomary to affix proclamations and 
other public notices, which, from re- 
spect, the townsmen read bare-headed. 
The Posts were gaily painted and gilt 
at the commencement of the year of 
office, to “‘ garnish out” the entrance 
of the municipal dignitary; and in 
this view we may connect them with 
the figures at Exeter in the plate be- 
fore us, and say with ‘‘ The Widow,” 
in Beaumont and Fletcher’s comedy of 
that name— 


‘*A pair of such brothers were fitter 
for posts without door, indeed, to make 
a show at a new-chosen magistrate’s 
gate, than to be used in a woman’s cham- 
ber,’’ &c. 


J.G.N. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE incidents in the Lives of Emi- 
nent Literary Men are so fully re- 
corded, so eagerly read, and so amply 
discussed, it becomes necessary for 
those who have been connected with 
them to guard themselves against 
painful misstatements, which, at fu- 
ture periods, may be construed to their 
disadvantage when the means of ex- 
planation have been lost. In this 
situation I find myself placed by the 
various publications of the late Mr. 
Coleridge and his friends, and it is 
with reluctance I now come before 
the public to explain. It is not 
enough that Coleridge himself per- 
sonally denied my interpretation ; 
that I have numerous letters of his to 
the same effect; or that Mr. Gillman 
gave me assurances of Coleridge’s 
respect, esteem, and affection for me. 
Coleridge and his friends have put 
forth in print misrepresentations 
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which I feel to be injurious, and in 
print they must be publicly refuted. 
In tenderness to Coleridge’s infirmi- 
ties, his motives, and views, I passed 
over the insinuations in his literary 
biography twenty-two years ago. 
After his death,I hoped Mr. Henry 
Coleridge, his nephew, in his nume- 
rous publications of Coleridge’s re- 
mains, would have placed my conduct 
in a correct point of view, for which 
purpose I provided him with mate- 
rials. Disappointed there, the offence 
being aggravated, I lastly trusted to 
Mr. Gillman, but I find myself still 
no nearer my object, though I am sa- 
tisfied of Mr. Gillman’s kind inten- 
tions. Coleridge’s ‘Table Talk” is an 
imitation of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
and some future Mr. Croker, amplify- 
ing and enriching it by new, amusing, 
and interesting anecdotes, may hold me 
up as an ungrateful person, who was 
rolling about in my carriage, while 
Coleridge, who made my fortune, was 
starving in Mr. Gillman’s garret. To 
shield myself from such consequences 
therefore I reluctantly come forward 
to tell a plain tale, in which it shall 
be my aim to wound the feelings of no 
one. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Mack. 
intosh was on a visit at Cote House, 
Bristol, the residence of Mr. Wedge- 
wood, passing the Christmas holidays 
in 1797. A large party of the Wedge- 
woods and Allans was assembled, 
among whom were Coleridge and 
Mackintosh. Coleridge was not a 
mere holiday visitor: he had been 
an inmate for some time, and had 
so riveted, by his discourse, the atten- 
tion of the gentlemen, particularly of 
Mr. Thomas Wedgewood, an infirm 
bachelor; he had so prevented all 
general conversation, that several of 
the party wished him out of the 
house. i believe the Wedgewoods 
were at the same time very liberal to 
him with their purse: he was said 
to be—his family, at least—starving, 
and that he had no means of employ- 
ment. Mackintosh wrote to me, so- 
liciting for him an engagement to 
write for the Morning Post pieces of 
poetry and such trifles. I agreed; and 
settled him at a small salary. Mac- 
kintosh, at the instance of some of 
the inmates, attacked Coleridge on all 
subjects, politics, poetry, religion, 
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ethics, &c. Mackintosh was by far 
the most dexterous disputer. Cole- 
ridge overwhelmed listeners in, as he 
said, with reference to Madame de 
Stiel, a monologue; but at sharp cut- 
and-thrust fencing, by a master like 
Mackintosh, he was speedily con- 
fused and subdued. He felt himself 
lowered in the eyes of the Wedge- 
woods: a salary, though small as it 
was, was provided for him; and Mac- 
kintosh drove him out of the house: 
an offence which Coleridge never for- 
gave. He sent to me three or four 
pieces of poetry; a Christmas carol, 
some lines on an unfortunate girl in 
the boxes of the theatre, and “fire, 
famine, and slaughter.” This last was 
much admired, particularly, I recol- 
lect, by Mr. Morthland, a Scotch ad- 
vocate, a gentleman of the best class 
in all respects, who was cruelly used 
in Scotland for his connexion with a 
Whig journal, the Edinburgh Gazet- 
teer. Among other poems, Coleridge 
sent one attacking Mackintosh, too 
obviously for me not to understand 
it, and of course it was not published. 
Mackintosh had had one of his front 
teeth broken and the stump was 
black. The poem described a hungry, 
pert Scotchman, with little learning 
but much brass, with a black tooth in 
front, indicative of the blackness of 
his heart. Long afterwards, Cole- 
ridge told me how well Mackintosh 
maintained an argument about Locke, 
in these conflicts at Cote House, but 
Coleridge detecting his mistakes, Mac- 
kintosh privately owned he had never 
read Locke. 

Coleridge did not send me much; 
not even, as I thought, to the value of 
his small salary. By a letter written 
to him more than twenty years ago, 
I calculated the whole, in eight months, 
at ten or twelve short pieces. But, con- 
scious of the deficiency, Southey sup- 
plied a most satisfactory quantity, for 
I believe the small salary went to Mrs. 
Coleridge. In half a year or there- 
abouts, Coleridge went to Germany, 
and Southey continued on the small 
salary. At this time I do not think 
Wordsworth sent any thing. Cole- 
ridge always spoke of him with the 
highest admiration as one of the 
greatest men he had ever known. But, 
though Coleridge was driven out of 
Cote House, it appears, by recent 
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publications, he kept up a close inti- 
macy with the Messrs. Wedgewoods, 
particularly with Thomas, a kind, in- 
firm man, who found much pleasure 
in Coleridge’s society. They travelled 
about the country together, and pro- 
bably Mr. T. Wedgewood was with 
Coleridge when he went to preach 
at Shrewsbury in 1798. For Cole- 
ridge attended not at all to his en- 
gagement with me, but went about 
the country, as it now appears, on 
other pursuits. During this time I 
suppose it was, that Thomas Wedge- 
wood settled upon him, by deed, 
751. per ann., and that Josiah Wedge- 
wood agreed to allow him the same 
sum, to enable him to go to Germany. 
Josiah paid this annuity till Sir James 
Mackintosh got Coleridge placed on 
the fund of the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature at 100/. per ann. It was repre- 
sented to George the Fourth that it 
would be a becoming act of grace to 
give 1000/. per ann. to this society to 
be distributed among literary men of 
merit who required pecuniary aid; and, 
with a spirit becoming a king, he gave 
that sum annually out of his privy 
purse. When William came to the 
throne, his allowances were so pared 
down, he could not continue this lar- 
gess, and Coleridge in his last days 
was thrown into embarrassment. Earl 
Grey offered him two years of the 
income, as the last payment, which 
Coleridge refused to accept. He wrote 
a beautiful letter to Lord Brougham, 
soliciting his good offices, without suc- 
cess: it should be published. Cole- 
ridge could not have had reason to ex- 
pect that the Whigs would appoint 
him to any thing new; but it was a 
hard-hearted act of severity to cut off 
the bread of such a man, which he 
had enjoyed for years. There were 
one or two others on the list fully en- 
titled by their literary services, who 
were also cut off and thrown into dis- 
tress ; but most of those annuities of 
100. had been settled on men less 
entitled either by their merits or pover- 
ty. And yet, by the returns to Par- 
liament, the Whigs have settled an- 
nuities, double, treble the amount, 
on other persons of science and lite- 
rature. Who could have expected 


that Godwin would die ina place in 
the Exchequer ? 
In September 1798, Coleridge went 
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to Germany, and returned about 
Christmas 1799. He came to me, and 
offered to give up his whole time and 
services to the Morning Post. Whether 
he made any stipulations about the 
politics or tone of the paper, I cannot 
now say; but it would be unnecessary 
for him to do so, as these were al- 
ready to his mind, and it was not 
likely I would make great changes to 
please any one, or wholly give the 
conduct of the paper out of my own 
power. I agreed to allow him my 
largest salary. 1 took a first floor for 
him in King Street, Covent Garden, at 
my tailor’s, Howell’s, whose wife was 
a cheerful good housewife, of middle 
age, who I knew would nurse Cole- 
ridge as kindly as if he were her 
son; and he owned he was com- 
fortably taken care of. My prac- 
tice was to call on him in the middle 
of the day, talk over the news, and 
project a leading paragraph for the 
next morning. In conversation he 
would make a brilliant display. This 
reminds me of a story he often told 
with glee:—At a dinner party, Sir 
Richard Phillips the bookseller being 
present, Coleridge held forth with his 
usual splendour, when Sir Richard, 
who had been listening with delight, 
came round behind his chair and, 
tapping him on the shoulder, said, “ I 
wish I had you in a garret without a 
coat to your back.” In something 
like this state I had Coleridge; but 
though he would talk over everything 
so well, I soon found he could not 
write daily on the occurrences of the 
day. 

Having arranged with him the mat- 
ter of a leading paragraph one day, 
I went about six o’clock for it; 1 
found him stretched on the sofa 
groaning with pain. He had not writ- 
ten a word; nor could he write. The 
subject was one of a temporary, an 
important, and a pressing nature. I 
returned to the Morning Post Office, 
wrote it out myself, and then I went 
to Coleridge at Howell’s, read it over, 
begged he would correct it, and deco- 
rate it a little with some of his grace- 
ful touches. When I had done read- 
ing, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Me correct that? 
It is as well written as I or any other 
man could write it.” And so I was 
obliged to content myself with my own 
works, 
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I did not suppose Coleridge’s illness 
to be of the permanently disabling 
kind which it proved years afterwards 
to be; I expected his health to be re- 
stored soon, and that I should have an 
ample supply, on paper, of the bril- 
liant things he said in conversation. 
I did not complain, or in any way be- 
tray impatience or discontent. I took 
him to the gallery of the House of 
Commons, in hopes he would assist 
me in parliamentary reporting, and 
that a near view of men and things 
would bring up new topics in his mind. 
But he never could write a thing that 
was immediately required of him. 
The thought of compulsion disarmed 
him. I could name other able literary 
men in this unfortunate plight. The 
only occasions, I recollect, on which this 
general rule was contradicted, were 
his observations as a leading paragraph 
in the Morning Post on Lord Gren- 
ville’s state paper, haughtily reject- 
ing Bonaparte’s overtures of peace in 
January 1800. 1 remember Cole- 
ridge’s sneers at his lordship’s using 
the double phrase, “‘ the result of ex- 
perience and the evidence of facts.” 

Mr. Gillman has much misrepre- 
sented the circumstances of the other 
occasion, arising from the House of 
Commons. He says Coleridge went 
very early, was much pressed in get- 
ting in, and obliged to remain so many 
hours before the debate began, that he 
was exhausted, fell asleep, and wrote 
a brilliant speech for Pitt mostly out 
of his own imagination, he having 
heard it but by starts when his slum- 
bers were broken. I remember the 
occurrence perfectly, though I do not 
recollect all the circumstances. On 
considering the overtures for peace by 
Bonaparte in January 1800, Parlia- 
ment had voted by large majorities to 
support a continuance of the war; and 
some time after this, on the 17th of 
February, Mr. Pitt moved for half a 
million to be sent to Germany, to 
assist our different allies. In two 
separate speeches, he said, that after 
the strong votes to support the war, 
he did not suppose there would be any 
opposition to this vote of money; and 
hence, I think, there was no crowd at 
the gallery, no early hour for seats, as 
no debate was expected. But Mr. 


Tierney rose and made a speech in 
opposition to the vote, to which Mr, 
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Pitt made a powerful, a brilliant, a 
triumphant reply, quite unexpectedly. 
Coleridge, who was with me in the 
gallery, certainly reported a part, if 
not all of that speech, which was not 
avery long one. On one occasion, a 
short-hand writer reporting for me, en- 
feebled and lowered the style of the 
speaker, on which Coleridge said it 
was passing the speech through the 
“« flatting mills.”” If I doubt whether 
it was not on the occasion of this 
speech he said so, it is because, to 
have written the whole of it immedi- 
ately, was an effort unlike Coleridge’s 
habits. But that he did report all or 
part, I wellremember. It was in that 
speech that Pitt called Bonaparte the 
Child and Champion of Jacobinism. 
Coleridge reported this the Child and 
Nursling of Jacobinism, and it was 
with difficulty I could prevail on him 
to adopt my reading. Again, Cole- 
ridge reported Pitt to have said, Eng- 
land had ‘‘ breasted the tide of Jaco- 
binism.”” I recollect objecting that 
Pitt did not say so, but it passed as 
Coleridge wished. I knew the speech 
would be well reported next day in the 
True Briton by Mr. Clarke, now con- 
ductor of the London Gazette, and so 
it was. I have that speech and the 
proceedings of the day, as reported in 
Debrett’s Debates, now before me, and 
I think no one who reads the two will 
deny that Mr. Clarke’s report is not 
only the most faithful but the most 
splendid ; and that the story of Mr. 
Canning’s call at the Morning Post 
office, where the name of the reporter 
was refused to his inquiries, as if I 
wished to deprive Coleridge of the 
merit—the account of the great sensa- 
tion the report made in the town, and 
the demand for the paper—the state- 
ment that Canning said in the office, 
the report did more credit to the head 
than to the memory of the reporter—is 
altogether a romance ; though not of 
Mr. Gillman’s creation, 1 am sure. 
The two reports are so alike in sub- 
stance, Mr. Canning never could have 
said any such thing; and, for my 
part, 1 never spoke to Mr. Canning 
till after I had left the Morning Post. 
It could not be to establish a cha- 
racter for Coleridge as an able Parlia- 
mentary reporter that this fiction has 
been put forth, but to strengthen his 
assertion that he wasted the prime 
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and manhood of his intellect in writ- 
ing for the Morning Post and Courier ; 
the fortunes of which papers, it is said, 
he made. Of the Courier, anon; and 
first of the Morning Post. He wrote 
nothing that I remember, and conse- 
quently nothing that is worth remem- 
bering in the Morning Post during the 
first six or eight months of his engage- 
ment, except the paragraph on Lord 
Grenville’s state paper already men- 
tioned, and the Character of Pitt. I 
may add, the poem of ‘ The Devil’s 
Thoughts,”” which I think came by 
post from Dorsetshire. I never knew 
two pieces of writing, so wholly dis- 
connected with daily occurrences, pro- 
duce so lively a sensation. Several 
hundred sheets extra were sold by 
them, and the paper was in demand 
for days and weeks afterwards. Mr. 
Gillman has republished in his volume 
the Character of Pitt; and asa masterly . 
production, the perusal will delight 
any and every class of men. Cole- 
ridge promised a pair of portraits, Pitt 
and Bonaparte. He gave Pitt; but to 
this day Bonaparte has not appeared. 
I could not walk a hundred yards in 
the streets but I was stopped by in- 
quiries, ‘‘ when shall we have Bona- 
parte ?”’ One of the most eager of these 
inquirers, daily, was Doctor Moore 
(Zelucco) ; and, for ten or twelve years 
afterwards, whenever Coleridge re- 
quired a favour from me, he promised 
Bonaparte, though then it would have 
been for the Courier, as I sold and 
finally left the Morning Post in Au- 
gust 1803. I did not conceal who was 
the author of the Character of Pitt; I 
told it every where, though it seems I 
refused to disclose who reported Pitt’s 
speech, a much humbler effort of lite- 
rary composition, 

It has not been my practice to keep 
letters carefully, though I have some- 
times done it carelessly. But about 
the time 1 left the Morning Post, 
Coleridge said one day, as if consci- 
ous of his inability to produce a great 
work worthy of him, a man might 
leave many valuable productions and a 
great character behind him by letter 
writing only. 1 took the hint, and 
from that time preserved his letters, 
of which he was a frequent and full 
producer. This accounts to me for 
not having any but two or three scraps 
while 1 was in the Morning Post, and 
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for having many long letters while I 
was in the Courier. After this obser- 
vation of Coleridge’s, when I was de- 
stroying many, many letters, I found 
only the few following scraps from 
Coleridge, sent while I was in the 
Morning Post, and up to that time 
preserved by accident. Let them be 
read, and let the reader say, whether 
Coleridge was likely to make the for- 
tune of a daily morning paper, the 
success of which depends upon instant 
temporary effect. 

Few of his letters are dated. The 
time when written must be made out 
by the post-mark and the circum- 
stances referred to. The first of these 
(no date) was written, I think, in the 
winter of 1800, when he was at 
Howell’s, and is as follows : 


‘* Dear Stuart,—I am very unwell; if 
you are pressed for the paragraph to-day, 
I will write it; but I cannot come out. 
If it will do as well to-morrow, so 
much the better, for in truth my head is 
shockingly giddy. If you want matter, 
Lamb has got plenty of ‘my great aunt’s 
manuscript ;’ I would advise you, by all 
means, to make it an article inthe Morn- 
ing Post. Please send me the © (the 
wafer defaces this,) 

‘* Yours very sincerely, 
“ S. T. CoLerivGe. 


‘©P.S. I will send you by Lamb this 
evening three or four paragraphs of 7 or 
8 lines each.’’ 


The next note, without date again, 
but written, no doubt, early in 1800, 
is directed to me at the Morning Post: 

‘“* Dear Stuart, —I have a particular 
reason for begging you not to expect to 
see me till Sunday evening. At that time 
you will see me, and I will convince you 
that I am not trifling with your patience, 
and that what I am now doing is to se- 
cure the regularity of my future efforts 
with you. 


** Yours, S. T. CoLeRipGE.” 


The following is directed to me at 
the Morning Post (no date, except 
Friday night). 

“My dear Stuart,—A letter which I 
received this afternoon makes it proper 
for me to be off to Stowey as soon as I 
can. You will hear from me by Tuesday’s 
post, at the farthest; and this you may 
rely on. I feel the inmost conviction 
that I shall do more for you the ten days 
of my absence, than if I had been in Lon- 
don. I have borrowed five guineas of 
Mr. Howell (this shews the letter to have 
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been early in 1800), which you will be so 
good as to pay him; and if you want money, 
I have written on the other side a draft 
for 25/. which you will use if you have 
any need. I am much your debtor at 
present, but, please God delivers me of 
this complaint, I will soon work it out. 
*¢ Yours sincerely, 

“S. T. CoLeriper.” 

The following letter is of three pages, 
and is dated Greta Hall, Keswick, 
19th July, 1800; it begins,— 

‘* Dear Stuart,—Since I quitted you, I 
have never been within 150 miles of Lon- 
don ; I left Grasmere with the intention, 
indeed, but at Kendal received letters 
which forced me Stowey-ward. Since 
my arrival here, I have been confined by 
illness (he describes it). Why should I 
have wished to avoid you? Surely we have 
always behaved kindly and honourably to 
each other? On Thursday I will set to 
work, and will not leave off, on my honor, 
till I have done a second part of Pitt and 
Bonaparte. With these I will write you 
further whether or no I shall be able to 
continue any regular species of engage- 
ment with your paper,’’ &c. &c. 

I have a piece of another letter from 
Greta Hall, which I suppose to have 
been written about the same time. It 
promises a number of essays: two on 
the war, as respecting agriculture ; 
one on the raising of rents; one on 
the riots (corn riots in 1800) ; and one 
on the countenance by Government of 
calumnies on the King. This piece of a 
letter seems to have been a part of the 
cover of some long essay sent by post. 
Again he promises in it a second part 
of Pitt and Bonaparte, and adds,— 
‘better late than never.” He says, 
*‘my wife has given me another son ; 
but, alas! I fear he will not live. She 
is now sobbing and crying by the side 
of me.”’ This determines the date of 
the letter. 


In a letter from Greta Hall, dated 
(no month or year) but by the post 
mark 2nd Oct. 1800, he excuses 
himself on account of his wife’s illness, 
promises several essays, and sends 
some, as the postage is 2s. 8d. He 
proposes several on the Corn Laws, 
again promises Pitt and Bonaparte, 
which 1, I suppose,was constantly dun- 
ning for, Pitt having made a great sen- 
sation. He proposes a letter to Sir 
Francis Burdett on Solitary [mprison- 
ment, and that all these should be 
published in pamphlets, after they had 
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been divided into pieces and published 
in the Morning Post, he doubting 
whether they are of value for a news- 
paper. 

Early in 1801 I was confined by a 
violent fever. For several weeks I was 
delirious; and, to my astonishment, 
when 1 recovered, Pitt was out of 
place and Horne Tooke in Parliament! 
The fever left me very weak ; [ retired 
to lodgings at Old Brompton, and did 
not resume the conduct of the paper 
till the spring. The next letter of Cole- 
ridge’s is dated 16th May 1801, Kes- 
wick. He alludes to my illness, la- 
ments it, and details his own suffer- 
ings from illness, which have prevented 
him from writing to me. He says, 
‘¢ my ill health and the habits of irre- 
solution, which are perhaps the worst 
bad consequences of ill health, forbid 
me at present to rely on myself.” It 
appears I had written soliciting him 
to write, and offering terms. 

19th Sept. 1801, he acknowledges 
(from Keswick) the receipt of a 301. 
note. He says he has been much 
pinched for money, and is much af- 
fected by the wish I expressed that he 
had applied to me in his difficulties. 
It appears he had formed a new en- 
gagement with me. He says, “I am 
not so blinded by authorship as to 
believe that what 1 have done is at all 
adequate to the money I have received.” 

I have two other pieces of letters in 
the end of 1801, interesting in them- 
selves, but not applicable to my pre- 
sent purpose, which is to shew that 
Coleridge did not materially contribute 
to the success of the Morning Post. 
How could any man living at Keswick 
do so? 

The only other letter I have from 
him while I was engaged in the Morn- 
ing Post, is directed to me at the office 
of that paper (no date), but post mark 
19th Jan. 1802, with the post town, 
not very legible, Bridgewater, I think. 
It is as follows :— 

‘* Dear Stuart,—I shall be with you 
without fail on Thursday morning at the 
latest. For the first ten days after my 
arrival at Stowey, I had every evening a 
complaint which laid my spirits prostrate, 
but by a severe adherence to a certain 
regular diet and regimen I have, I hope, 
entirely got the better. I am certainly 
exceedingly improved in health and spi- 
rits and activity ; and, as the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, I hope to bring 
some proofs with me. 
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‘¢ Be so good as to let Mr. and Mrs. 
Howell know the day of my return. I 
left a check for 25/. for you with them, 
as I did not like to leave town so heavily 
in your debt. Mr. T. Wedgwood, who 
has been with me at Poole’s the whole 
time, informs me that the Calcutta scheme 
is knocked on the head, and with it 
Mackintosh’s hopes in that quarter. What 
a pitiful note that of Bonaparte to the 
legislature ! 


** Yours sincerely, S. T. CoreripGe.”’ 


These letters shew that in July and 
October 1800, Coleridge was at Kes- 
wick; that in May 1801 he was at Kes- 
wick; that on the 30th Sept. 1801 he 
was at Keswick ; that on the 19th Jan. 
1802 he was at Stowey. In the au- 
tumn of this year, his Letters to 
Judge Fletcher and on Mr. Fox at 
Paris were published On none of 
those to Judge Fletcher and other such 
essays, rather fit for pamphlets than 
newspapers, did I set much value. 
And on this subject hear Coleridge 
himself, in a letter dated 4th June 
1811, when he was engaged with Mr. 
Street in the Courier, who did not pay 
so much attention to his writings as 1 
did :— 

‘¢ Freshness of effect belongs to a news- 
paper, and distinguishes it from a library 
book ; the former being the zenith and the 
latter the nadir, with a number of inter- 
mediate degrees, occupied by pamphlets, 
magazines, reviews, &c. Besides, in a 
daily paper, with advertisements propor- 
tionate to its large sale, what is deferred, 
must four times out of five be extinguish- 
ed. A newspaper is a market for flowers 
and vegetables, rather than a granary or 
conservatory ; and the drawer of its editor 
a common burial-ground, not a catacomb 
for embalmed mummies, in which the 
defunct are preserved to serve in after 
times as medicines for the living.’’ 


This freshness of effect Coleridge 
scarcely ever gave to either the Morn- 
ing Post or the Courier. He was 
occasionally in London, during my 
time in the Morning Post it is true, 
but he did not give the daily bread. 
He was mostly at Keswick. There 
never was the shadow of a pretence 
for saying he one whole year (or one 
whole day) managed the literary and 
political department of the paper, still 
less for saying (as Henry Coleridge 
has printed) he in one year raised the 
Morning Post from an inconsiderable 
number to 7,000 daily. The Morning 
Post never sold more than 4500; that 
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was in August 1803, when I sold it; 
and then no other daily morning paper 
sold so much as 3000. 

So far with regard to the Morning 
Post. Throughout the last year, dur- 
ing my most rapid success, Coleridge 
did not, 1 believe, write a line for me. 
Seven months afterwards I find Cole- 
ridge at Portsmouth on his way to 
Malta. At Portsmouth, where he re- 
mained some time, | introduced him 
to Mr. Mottley, the bookseller; aman 
of great influence, and of a kind, 
lively, obliging disposition; Coleridge 
was delighted with his attentions. I 
have letters from Coleridge from 
Portsmouth, Gibraltar, Malta, Syra- 
cuse, &c.; and on his return to Eng- 
land in the summer of 1806, he ap- 
plied to me as his best friend. I gave 
him apartments at the Courier Office 
to spare expense. In 1807 he was en- 
gaged with his play. Early in 1808, 
he gave his lectures at the Royal In- 
stitution, and again he had apart- 
ments in the Courier Office. At the 
end of that year he began his plan of 
“‘The Friend,’’ which lasted him till 
towards the end of 1809 ; and respect- 
ing which, I took great expensive and 
useless trouble, as a bundle of Cole- 
ridge’s letters show, about subscrip- 
tions, paper, stamps, printers’ money, 
&c. &c. When all these things failed, 
then Coleridge in 1811 proposed to 
write for the Courier on a salary. It 
is true he sent some essays upon the 
Spaniards in the end of 1809, but that 
he did rather as some return to me 
for the sums I had expended on his 
account, than on my solicitation. 

In truth, Mr. Street, who was editor 
and half-proprietor of the Courier 
with me, never thought so highly of 
Coleridge’s writings as I did; and 
whenever I proposed an engagement 
for Coleridge, Street received my sug- 
gestion coldly. The Courier required 
no assistance. It was and long had 
been the evening paper of the highest 
circulation. From August 1803, when 
I left the Morning Post, but, in truth, 
from the autumn of 1802, when Cole- 
ridge last wrote for it, till the autumn 
of 1809, Coleridge did not write a 
line for any paper with which I was 
connected ; and yet he says he wasted 
his prime and manhood in writing for 
these papers. A few weeks in 1800, 
and a few weeks in 1802, that was 
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all the time he ever wasted on the 
Morning Post; and as for the Courier, 
it accepted of his proffered services, as 
a favour done to him, when, every- 
thing having failed, he could do no- 
thing else. Upon money affairs, I 
find the following. 

In 1808, Coleridge wrote to me for 
1001. as the Royal Institution would 
not pay for his lectures before he had 
given them, and 1 sent it; a part of 
this was repaid me, and was used for 
stamps to “The Friend.” But, pre- 
vious to this, I had paid considerable 
sums for him on account of Malta, 
&c. I find among my papers a state- 
ment, dated in 1805, amounting to 
3421. 11s. 5d. ; of which sum, Coleridge 
was in my debt 142/. 11s. 5d. 

By a statement of Green, the clerk 
of the Courier in 1809, in respect of 
stamps and paper for ‘‘ The Friend,” 
it appears 60/. was received from the 
Royal Institution for Coleridge’s lec- 
tures, and that 1041. was expended ; 
so that Coleridge was in my debt on 
this account 44/. and, according to my 
vouchers, I advanced besides smaller 
sums. Extra to Malta beyond receipt 
1341. and for paper and stamps for 
“‘The Friend,” and other monies that 
year, 1809, 3001. 

The preceding statement from the 
beginning of the letters was sent to 
Mr. Henry Coleridge, after he had 
published the ‘‘ Table Talk,’’ to enable 
him to do me justice in some of his 
future works. I accompanied it with 
the following : 


‘* Sir,—I have already informed you 
(Mr. Henry Coleridge) that on the ap- 
pearance of the Literary Biography, I 
went to Coleridge at Highgate, in anger, 
and warmly remonstrated with him. He 
reasoned against me, and on my return 
home, I prepared but did not finish a let- 
ter to him in reply, a copy of which you 
will herewith find. I considered that he 
was much reproached for not doing some- 
thing worthy of him, and that his refer- 
ence to the Morning Post and Courier was 
a resource, an excuse, it would be cruel to 
deprive him of; I considered, too, that 
he was probably laying claims to some ap- 
pointment under government, such as 
Godwin has lately had from the Whigs ; 
and disliking a public appeal, I let the 
affair drop. But I continued on good 
terms with Coleridge, and for several 
years gave him at his request 300. per sum- 
mer to go to the sea side, to the amount 
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in all of about 2007. This, after I had 
done with all newspapers. I took no in- 
terest in the Courier after 1819, and 
parted with my last share in it in 1822. 
After my marriage in 1813, I was not so 
much with Coleridge, or so accessible to 
him, and this I think displeased him. 
He says he wasted the prime and man- 
hood of his intellect on the Morning Post 
and Courier. Why ?—his letters are one 
continued flow of complaint of ill health 
and incapacity from ill health. But, al- 
though I passed over his misrepresenta- 
tions in pity to him, in his Literary Bio- 
graphy, that reason for my silence no 
longer exists, and I therefore put you 
into possession of facts to guide you, as 
I would do myself injustice to allow his 
misrepresentations to become undisputed 
history. 

‘*T have no doubt you have been mis- 
led by him and others to speak as you 
have done in the Table Talk; circum- 
stances having long persuaded me, that 
many of those around him have con- 
ducted themselves under wrong impres- 
sions received from Coleridge respecting 
my conduct tohim. In one of his let- 
ters, pending the Friend, he says all 
my letters are preserved. If so, they 


can be referred to; and I will be ready 
to correct or recant any thing herein as- 


‘serted which can be proved to be wrong. 


But his letters, of which I send you co- 
pies, will, I think, bear out every thing 
I have said. 

‘“¢T must be permitted to add, that 
after a perusal of his letters, and a re- 
view of my conduct towards him, instead 
of feeling myself a ‘ knowing person,’ 
I think I should rather be regarded as 
a very great simpleton. He never hada 
prime and manhood of intellect in the 
sense he speaks of them in the Literary 
Biography. He had indeed the great 
mind and the great powers, but he could 
not use them for the press, with regularity 
and vigour: he was always ill. Admitting 
all he says of his services to the Morning 
Post, yet after I left that paper, he did 
nothing to serve me, although he had 
had at least 7007. of me, besides many 
acts of kindness. 


‘*T am, Sir, 
** Your humble servant, 
‘© DanrieL Stuart.” 
‘‘ Henry Coleridge, Esq.’’ 


(To be continued.) 





CORRESPONDENCE OF WALTER MOYLE, Esa. No. III. 


Mr. Canon Kendall to Mr. Moyle on the 
following Inscription, 


“* Cerusius jacet hic Cunomori filius.”’* 


THIS is the inscription on the 
monumental stone that stands in 
the highway leading from the west 
towards Fowey. Looking lately into 
Camden’s Britannia, and there find- 
ing Carausius to have assumed the 
purple in the time of the Em- 
peror Dioclesian, and to have go- 
verned here for seven years, when he 
was made away with by his treach- 
erous friend Allectus, who (after him) 
governed these islands for three years, 
I imagined with myself that this Ca- 


rausius must be the same with our 
Cerusius, there being only the differ- 
ence of a northern and western dialect 
in pronouncing their names; and this 
difference so far continues even to this 
day; the northern people being still 
among us, as the Dorians and A‘o- 
lians were among the ancient Grecians, 
mAatrvcono,—that if the man were 
now living, his name would be pro- 
nounced much after the same manner, 
especially considering that C before 
E, as well as before A, or O, or U, 
was among the Romans, in the pu- 
rest time of their language, pro- 
nounced hardly, like K—as Che is now 
pronounced among the Italians; so 





* See, in Moyle’s Works, vol. i. p. 237, a letter from Mr. Lloyd on this and 
another Cornish inscription (that printed in Camden) and inserted by Mr. Moyle in 
a letter to Dr. W. Musgrave (Letter 12 of that Collection), dated March 10, 1714-15. 
Lloyd reads it Cirusius, Cunomori filius— ‘in British, Kirys ap Kynvor.’’ — It 
may be remarked that Mr. Kendall’s extravagant hypothesis here discussed, would 
be unworthy attention, except for the learned illustrations it elicits from Mr. 
Moyle. The sepulchral stone to which it relates is one of several of a similar 
character existing in Devonshire and Cornwall, which will be found described and 
engraved in Lysons’s Cornwall, p. ccxxii—Devonshire, p. cccix. Of another, in 
Wales, see the letter of our correspondent A. J. K. in our last volume, p. 42. 
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that Cerusius is all one as if it were 
written Kerusius. And we need not 
wonder that the name should be so 
differently written and pronounced, 
seeing Camden tells us some pages 
before that the famous Queen Boa- 
dicea was also named Boadicia, Bon- 
dicea, Voadicia, or Bonduca. I pre- 
sume the name in the Dutch tongue 
was Karus, or Kerus, or Cerus; the 
Latin termination made it Carausius ; 
and the different pronunciation Ka, 
or Ke, or Cerusius. 

Our author tells us further, that 
this man was a Menapian, or born in 
that part of Gallia Celtica now called 
Brabant; and that he was of obscure 
parentage. To this latter 1 can say 
nothing ; but he seems plainly to have 
been of British extraction, not only 
by his so easily obtaining the govern- 
ment here, and managing it so well, 
to the satisfaction of the Britons; but 
by the very sound of his name—Kar, 
or Ker, or (which I think the same) 
: Cer, in the British tongue, signifying 
the rock; and is now reckoned as 
great a note of antiquity in our Bri- 
tish families as Tre (signifying a town) 
or Pol, or Pen (signifying a head) ; 
and in the Roman accounts of Bri- 
tain we meet with Car-actacus, Car- 
trimandua, &c. which is further 
confirmed by considering his fa- 
ther’s name—Cunomorus. Cuno is 
plainly British, and a name of ho- 
nour, as in Cun- or Cin-getorix, Cuno- 
belinus, &c. 

This I find by dealing in second- 
hand writing. If you, who possess 
the originals, can find any more of 
this Carausius, and particularly if his 
father was called Cunomorus, I think 
it will put this matter beyond dispute, 
that this monument was erected for 
him. 

But how should this great man, 
who for seven years governed Britain, 
and must be supposed to have lived 
in some principal part of it, come to 
be buried here? What I have to say 
to this depends, I must confess, on con- 
jecture ; but it seems not improbable. 
Carausius, as Camden tells us, was 
particularly famous for his exploits at 
sea, and was preferred, upon that ac- 
count, to keep the British seas free 
from pirates. Likely enough there- 
fore it is, that, in one of his naval 
expeditions, his treacherous friend 
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Allectus got him to be murdered, and 
then, to avoid the proof of the fact, 
ordered him to be buried in a remote 
and obscure corner of the island, not 
willing, as having been his friend, to 
deny him funeral rites; and so the 
body was brought ashore at a place 
which, ever since, has the name of 
Pol-karrus or Pol-perras Bay; and 
as the Roman monuments were gene- 
rally upon the great highways, this, 
where the stone now stands, is the 
next highway to that bay, and the 
monument might afterwards be set up 
by some friend of the deceased. 

It seems further probable by Carau- 
sius being an enemy of Diocletian, a 
violent persecutor of the Christians, 
that he himsclf was a Christian; and 
certainly that hole or mortice, now to 
be seen on the top of the stone, was 
made there for the tenon of a trans- 
verse piece, and then another piece 
standing over it made the figure of a 
cross; and, either out of reverence to 
that sacred figure, or because there 
was not room enough in the upper 
part to cut the words, the inscription 
was made, as it now appears, on the 
side; and considering the height and 
bigness of the stone (a part of the 
stem and all the upper part being 
broken by the fall of it), it was at first 
a handsome monument. 

Dr. Heylin, in his Cosmographia, 
reckons Carausius to have lived in the 
time of Caracalla, and says he was a 
native of this island. He was cer- 
tainly mistaken in the first, as to the 
time of his living, and I wish he be 
not also as to the place of his birth, 
This 1 should not have mentioned, 
but to express my wonder that, in the 
many editions that have been made 
of that very useful book, care has not 
been taken to correct, not only the 
literal errors, which are innumerable, 
and apt, many times, in the names of 
persons and places to betray the 
reader into mistakes, but even the 
grosser errors in chronology, which, 
in a work containing that vast va- 
riety of matter, might well escape a 
more wary and exact writer than Dr. 
Heylin was. A new edition of this 
book, with the historical part brought 
down to this time, would be a labo- 
rious (indeed) but a very noble under- 
taking. 
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Mr. Moyle’s Answer to Canon Kendall. 


I have hunted every corner of anti- 
quity in search of the family, father, 
and country of Carausius, but can 
make no great discoveries, because the 
old writers have given very imperfect 
accounts, not only of him, but of all 
others “‘ quos Tyrannos aliorum Vic- 
toria fecerit,” as Spartianus says (in 
Nigro, c. 1). Vulcatius, who writes 
under Diocletian, makes the same 
complaint (in Avidio Cassio, c. 3), 
and adds the reason—‘‘ Neque enim 
plura de his scire possunt, quorum 
vitam illustrare nullus audet, earum 
caussa quibus oppressi fuerunt.”’ It 
is on the same account that Eume- 
nius, in a panegyric made on purpose 
to compliment Constantius on his 
victory over Allectus and the con- 
quest of Britain, has never named Ca- 
rausius, though he has described him 
by the style of Pirata and Archipirata 
(c. 12), and Mamertinus has done the 
same in his panegyric to Maximian 
(c. 12). Add to all these, in order 
that the names and actions of usurpers 
might be entirely buried in oblivion, 
care was taken to destroy and burn 
their statues, deface their inscriptions, 
melt down their coins, and (in a 
word) to abolish all monuments that 
might preserve their memory. For 
this reason, there are no inscriptions 
of Carausius extant that I ever saw ; 
but the coins, being easily hidden, 
have escaped better, and there have 
been more of them found in England, 
because he resided here, than of any 
other Emperor. The historians are 
not agreed about his name; though 
Victor Schotti calls him Corausius ; 
the other Victor, Carausio; and Nen- 
nius, who lived in the beginning of 
the seventh century, calls him Caran- 
tius. Eutropius, with his Greek 
translator— Pzanias, Orosius, Euse- 
bius, Jornandes, and Paulus Diaco- 
nus, call him Carausius, which is 
certainly the true reading; and is con- 
firmed, and set beyond dispute, by the 
medals. His father is entirely un- 
known, not being mentioned by any 
author now extant. 

His extraction all historians, who 
say anything of it, agree to be very 
mean and obscure, (as Eutropius, Oro- 
sinus, &c.) Victor Schotti says, he 
was in his youth bred a sailor or 
steersman, and for his skill in navi- 


gation made admiral of the Roman 
fleet inGaul. As for his country, the 
same Victor says, he was ‘“‘ Menapize 
Civis;’’ but the modern critics cannot 
agree in what part of the world this 
Menapia lay. De la Baume, in his 
Commentary on Mamertinus, says 
that Camden places Menapia in Hun- 
gary; but I can find nothing like it 
in my edition; nor can I find in the 
old geographers any such city or pro- 
vince in Hungary. Nor is it likely 
that one who was bred a sailor from 
his youth should have been born in 
a country so remote from the sea. 
Ortelius, against all the editions and 
MSS., instead of Menapia, substitutes 
Manapia, which is a city in Ireland, 
mentioned by Pliny, supposed to be 
Waterford, or (according to others) 
Wexford. And in this he is fortified 
by Ob. Walker, in his treatise on 
medals, who makes him an Irishman. 
But there are many objections against 
this correction. First, no MS. fa- 
vours it. Secondly, the medals all 
give Carausius the preenomen of Caius, 
which shows him to have been born 
a Roman (by a Roman, I mean any 
subject of Rome, for the whole em- 
pire were free people of Rome after 
the reign of Caracalla) ; and ] need not 
observe that the Romans were never 
masters of lreland, and never had any 
footing there. Besides, the pane- 
gyrist Eumenius, &c. would not have 
failed to reproach him with being a 
foreigner and barbarian, had he really 
been so. Add to this, that there is no 
example till the last irruption of the 
Goths under Valens, that ever the 
Romans trusted a foreigner with the 
command of their fleets and armies. 
For this reason I am of M. Dacier’s 
mind, that Menapia signifies the ter- 
ritory of the Menapians in Flanders 
and Brabant, It is a barbarous word, 
I own; and Cesar, with the purer 
ages of the Latin, would have said 
Civitas Menapiorum, instead of Me- 
napie; but A. Victor was a barba- 
rous writer, and there are examples 
enough, in the later authors, of this 
kind. And Spanheim (Julian, p. 94) 
produces a medal struck under Con- 
stantine with Gothia on the reverse ; 
a word never heard of in the politer 
ages. As for the word Cives, it may 
be as properly said of a country 
as of a city. So Petronius (c, 102) 
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«Ut (nos) suos Gallia cives putet.”’ 
So Manilius (iv. 632) ‘‘ Crete civem 
sortite tonantem ;” and Martial (Epig. 
x. 76) ‘“‘ Civis Syrizeve, Parthizeve.”’ 

The only passage besides this, in 
all antiquity, that can give any light 
to the country of Carausius, is in Eu- 
menius’s Panegyric (Constantine, c. 5.), 
where, after mentioning the taking of 
Boulogne by his father Constantius, 
which was then in the hands of Ca- 
rausius, and his preparations for in- 
vading Britain, he adds these words 
of Constantius :—‘‘ Terram Bataviam, 
sub ipso quondam alumno suo, a di- 
versis Francorum gentibus occupatam, 
omni hoste purgavit,” &c. But he 
recovered Batavia out of the hands of 
the Franks, who had possessed them- 
selves of it, even under the govern- 
ment of a prince that was either born, 
or at least bred, among them. This 
“alumnus,” as Le Baume rightly ob- 
serves, ‘‘ can be understood of no other 
person but Carausius ;” and it isa sa- 
tirical stroke at his ill management, 
in suffering the place of his birth or 
education to be overrun by the barba- 
rians. The only difficulty in this pas- 
sage is, whether “‘ alumnus Batavie ”’ 
signifies a man born, or bred there ; 
for the word is equally used by good 
writers in both senses. In the first 
sense we meet with it in Virgil (4£n. 
vi. 879.), Juvenal (1. 20.), Claudian 
(Ep. 1.) ; in the last, in Tacitus (Ann. 
c. 2.), Apul. Florus (xvi. &c.) If 
«‘quondam”’ is joined to “alumnus,” 
which seems the most natural con- 
struction, it must signify that he was 
bred there only; because it would be 
absurd to say that a man was formerly 
a native of such a place; if he was 
once so, he was always so. This pas- 
sage, as Le Baume observes, confirms 
Mad. Dacier’s interpretation of Mena- 
pia; for it is easier to suppose a man 
born in the territory of the Menapii, 
who bordered on the old Batavia, to 
have been bred there, than an Irish- 
man or Hungarian: so that, upon the 
whole matter, 1 believe Carausius to 
have been born in the country of the 
Menapians, who inhabited part of 
Brabant and Guelderland, and extend- 
ed as far as the Rhine. 

Heylin is the only modern writer, 
that I know of, who makes him a 
Briton, for which he hath no other 
voucher, that I can find, but Matt. 
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Westminster, who, indeed, seems to 
favour that opinion; but he was an 
ignorant monk of the 14th century, 
and not to be depended on in any point 
of antiquity. This shameful blun- 
der, in placing Carausius under Cara- 
calla, 1 was a good while at a loss 
to account for; but I have since met 
with a passage in Nennius—a sorry 
writer, God knows !—which might lead 
an ignorant reader into such a mistake. 
Polydore Virgil (B. 2. p. 24.) hints at 
some other nameless authors who had 
fallen into the same error, whom he 
very justly laughs at for their pains, 
which might have taught Dr. Heylin 
more wit; for it is certainly a mistake 
of his own and not of the press, be- 
cause he has connected the beginning 
of Carausius with the 218th year of 
Christ, which was 60 years before 
Diocletian. But, what is worst of all, 
that reckoning would not agree even 
with the age of Caracalla, who was 
dead two years before ; which shows 
with how much care Dr. Heylin wrote. 

Heylin, in that passage where he 
makes Carausius a Briton, and con- 
temporary with Caracalla, has laid 
down thé catalogue of the British 
kings, as he himself expressly affirms, 
according to the tenor of the British 
history, that is, as he found it set 
down in Jeffry of Monmouth, Alfred 
of Beverley, and other historians of 
the same stamp, who are not to be 
depended upon in a point of antiquity. 
It is not to be imagined that a man 
of his sense and learning could give 
any credit to sucha fabulous list ; but 
he should have given his readers 
warning. And you may be assured 
that none of the modern writers who 
make Carausius a Briton had any 
better authorities than the pre-men- 
tioned authors, who deserve no credit. 

You add, that he had not so easily 
obtained the government of Britain 
unless he had been of British extrac- 
tion. To this I answer, that he won 
and maintained it by the sword, and 
not by any interest he had in the affec- 
tions of the people, or by any faction 
formed there in his favour. It is plain, 
from Eumenius, in his Paneg. to Con- 
stantius (c. 12, et alibi), that he first 
revolted with the fleet he commanded, 
in Gaul; possessed himself of the Low 
Countries ; raised an army of foreign- 
ers, and, with them, invaded and con- 
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quered Britain. All your arguments 
that are taken from the name of Ca- 
rausius and the British language are 
equally good if we suppose him to be 
a Briton or a Gaul; for every body 
knows that the old Gaelic and British 
were but different dialects of the same 
tongue. 

No historian makes Carausius a 
Christian. So remarkable a circum- 
stance could not have escaped the 
Church writers—especially Eusebius, 
who has made mention of him in his 
Chronicle. Less probable is it that he 
declared himself so in opposition to 
Diocletian, who, at the time of his re- 
volt, and many years after, favored the 
Christians beyond any of his prede- 
cessors; of which I need produce but 
one instance from Eusebius, viz. his 
dispensing, in their favour, with the 
Pagan tests that disqualified the Chris- 
tians for civil employments; which 
you will grant to be an extraordinary 
act of grace from a Heathen, since, 
now--a-days, it will not be allowed by 
Christians to Christians, or by Protes- 
tants to Protestants. 

We are not informed by the Roman 
writers in what part of Britain Carau- 
sius was murdered by Allectus. Nen- 
nius says he was killed at York ; which 
is probable on other accounts (for I 
lay no stress upon his authority), be- 
cause the emperors that lived in 
Britain commonly resided at York, to 
be near the borders, where the army 
was posted. There died Constantius 
and Severus; and from hence it comes 
that more Roman monuments are 
found in the North than in all Eng- 
land besides, and fewer in Corn- 
wall; for there are no remains of 
Roman camps or military ways to be 
found in the whole county: not but 
that I think Cornwall to have been 
subject to the Romans, for which there 
are arguments enough; and we are 
sure the Romans were masters of the 
Scilly Islands beyond the Land’s End; 
for Sulpicius Severus says that Instan- 
tius, a gnostic bishop, was banished 
there by Maximus the tyrant; which 
(by the way) is the first instance of 
spiritual arms being called in to 
punish an obstinate heretic; and which 
was then thought a crying scandal to 
the Church, though now it is thought 
its only security. I know you will 
say lam always abusing the clergy ; 
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so I will not adda word on that head, 
but return to my argument. 

If some friend of Carausius, as you 
suppose, had set up this monument, 
though perhaps he durst not give him 
the style ‘‘ Imperator et Augustus,” 
for fear of his successor, yet (at least) 
he would not have omitted his Prano- 
men Caius, which was never left out 
of the grave-stone of any men of rank, 
in order to distinguish them from any 
others of the same house, who had all 
the same family name in common. 
But it seems a great deal more proba- 
ble for the reasons set down at the 
beginning of my letter, that no man 
durst have erected such a monument 
to his memory. 

That Cerusius was a Christian is 
plain; not only from the omission of 
the ‘‘ Diis manibus sacrum,” (which 
generally, though, 1 confess, not al- 
ways, appears in the head of Heathen 
monuments,) but from the Cross cut 
in relievo on the back side of the stone. 
But even that proves him later than 
Diocletian ; for, though the primitive 
Christians (as we know from Tertul- 
lian, de Cer. Militis, c. 3), like modern 
Papists, used to cross themselves on 
almost all occasions, yet we hear of 
no material permanent crosses, till 
Constantine’s Vision brought them 
into play. After that time they were 
placed on the labarum, or imperial 
banner, the soldiers’ shields, and (in 
a word) grew to be the distinguishing 
badge of Christianity. As for high- 
way crosses, they were certainly ages 
later. What the hole on the top of 
the stone was made for, | am at a loss 
to guess. The stone at St. Clere has 
such another mortise, though it ap- 
pears, by the inscription, to have been 
set up for a monument of a donation 
made to the church by a Cornish 
prince; as both Camden and Lloyd 
have explained it. Perhaps both of 
them, though set up at first for another 
design, might afterwards be converted 
to crosses. 

Ishali conclude this letter with Mr. 
Lloyd’s account of this inscription, 
which I copied from an original letter 
of his :*—‘‘ The stone which lies in 
the way near Fowey, and is commonly 
called the Long Stone, may perhaps 





* See Moyle’s Posth. Works, vol. i. 
p. 238, 
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be of 1200 years standing. The read- 
ing is, Cirusius hic jacet Cunomori 
Filius. For the fifth letter in the 
second line must needs be an M re- 
versed ; W being but lately introduced 
into any alphabet. This man’s name, 
in British, was Kirys ap Kinvor, and 
1 do not much question but Polkiris, 
a village within half a mile of this 
stone, received its name from him.” 
This remark upon the w in Kunowori 
is very probable.* In a British in- 
scription at Gulval, S is inverted in 
like manner—@. Kinvor, as I believe, 
is only a slip of the pen for Kinmor. 
I believe the monument is about a 
hundred years older than he makes it. 
The Christians had, at the year 500, 
left off burying in the highway. St. 
Chrysostom, as cited by Muretus, ex- 
pressly affirms that at his time, in the 
beginning of the 5th century, they had 
their peculiar burying places, or ce- 
meteries, in all parts of the empire. 
The orthography is exactly that of the 
5th century. * * * 


Canon Kendall’s Reply. 


Pellyn, Mar. 5, 171%. Sir,—I am 
much obliged to you for the learned 
pains you have taken to convince me 
of my mistake concerning Cirusius. 
I was led into it by the names being 
very near ejusdem soni; and if the 
conjecture might have been confirmed 
by any note in history, (to which, you 
will please to remember, I referred 
myself, and to you to find it out,) it 
would have appeared not improbable. 

If our Cirusius was but a private 
Briton,—nay, though we should allow 
him to have been a great man, or a 
prince among them, it seems strange 
to me that we have not many such 
monuments ;¢ for if it was the custom 
among the Britons to record the me- 
mory of their great men by such 
monumental inscriptions, one would 
expect to meet them in every corner. 
But I have done with Cirusius. Re- 
quiescat in pace ! 
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I hope you will give me leave, under 
covert of a private letter, to consider a 
little of the two historical remarks 
concerning Diocletian and Maximus. 
It is very likely that Diocletian did not 
presently upon his taking the purple 
dismiss all those that had counselled, 
I do not say governed, his predecessors ; 
some of which might be friends to the 
Christians; who, as Dr. Cave ob- 
serves, had enjoyed a long peace and 
prosperity, and (except a little disturb- 
ance in the time of Aurelian) had met 
with no opposition through the reigns 
of Gallienus, Claudius, Tacitus, Flo- 
rianus, Probus, Carus, and Numerian. 
But you say, ‘‘ This would not be 
allowed, now-a-days, by Christian to 
Christian, or by Protestant to Pro- 
testant.”” I hope not; for this good 
reason, because I am truly persuaded 
many of those whom you call Pro- 
testants, and who are most earnest, 
now-a-days, to take away the disqua- 
lifying tests, are as very heathens as 
any were in the time of Diocletian. 

The other remark you call a primi- 
tive instance of the secular arm being 
called in to the aid of the clergy, when 
a heretical bishop, at the request of the 
orthodox, was, by Maximus, banished 
to Scilly; whence you infer that then 
Scilly and Cornwall too were in sub- 
jection to the Romans. But might 
they not banish a man to acountry not 
subject to them? However that be, 
you know there is a more primitive 
instance of the Emperor Aurelian con- 
firming a decree of the synod of An- 
tioch, and banishing Paul of Samosata, 
a heretical bishop. And no doubt 
Aurelian could not but think that an 
assembly of such grave and learned 
men would not have condemned him 
but after due examination, and for just 
cause. But now after-ages will read 
in history, if it be impartially writ- 
ten, that once upon a time, under 
a Christian, under a Protestant prince, 
a synod was not suffered to meet lest 
they should pass ecclesiastical cen- 
sures upon a rotten member of their 








* It will be seen by reference to Mr. Lysons’s engraving, that the inscription (so 
far as it remained when he drew it, for the principal word, read by Borlase ‘“‘ Ciru- 


sius,’’ was obliterated), is 





IACET CVNOWORI FILIVvVs (not Cunomori); Dr. 


Borlase conjectured that Cunowor, the father, might be identified with Kinwarwy 
or Kynvor, a lord of Cornwall, who flourished in the seventh century. There can 
certainly be no doubt of the identity of the name, whatever may remain of the exact 


person commemorated.—Ebirt. 


+ There are several, as we have before intimated.—Epir. 
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own body,* who, by putting himself at 
the head of a party called then free- 
thinkers or Deists, had, plainly endea- 
voured the ruin of their church. Such 
use was then made in those times of 
the ecclesiastical supremacy annexed 
to the imperial crown, and of the royal 
style of being Defender of the Faith! 
You do not mention what the par- 
ticular heresy was for which that bi- 
shop was banished to the Scilly Islands, 
nor perhaps does your author Sulpicius 
Severus take notice of it. If it were 
for making a jest of all the most sacred 
institutions of the Christian religion, 
for denying all power and authority in 
church governors, and at the same 
time making it unlawful for the civil 
magistrate to enforce the laws of the 
realm by rewards or punishments, 
surely you will think he was served in 
his kind. And if one heretical bishop 
more (I hope there is but one) were 
sent to Scilly, or, if you will, to Pan- 
dataria, there to propagate his new 
notions of civil and ecclesiastical go- 
vernment, it were a good riddance. 
—lI am, Sir, your truly affectionate 
servant, N. K. 





Mr. Urban, 

I SHOULD have thought that the 
adduction from Strabo of authentic 
materials, concerning an important 
point of Welsh archeology, would 
have been kindly received; but it 
seems not, because the gallant coun- 
trymen of Fluellen will have it, that 
nationality implies infallibility. The 
circumstances are these. Among the 
Triads of the Isle of Britain, which are 
Triads of memorial, Mr. William Pro- 
bert, a Welsh gentleman, has pub- 
lished the following translation of one 
of these Triads :— 


‘¢ There are three pillars of the nation 
of the Isle of Britain. The first was Hu 
the Mighty, who brought the nation of 
the Cambrians first to the Isle of Britain, 
and they came from the Summer Country; 
which is called Defrobani [that is, where 
Constantinople now stands], and they 
came over the Hazy Sea [the German 
Ocean] to the Isle of Britain, and to Ar- 





* Bishop Hoadly is here meant. The 
Convocation, when about to take steps to 
censure his sermon, on the Nature of the 
Kingdom or Church of Christ, was pro- 
rogued by the royal authority —Epirt. 


morica[ Bretagne, in France], where they 
settled.”’ 

Now in your Magazine for April 
last, p. 375, a writer subscribing him- 
self a WetsH ANTIQUARY, says, that, 
in the original, the expression ren- 
dered ‘‘ the Hazy Sea,” is ‘‘ Mor 
Tawch,”’ which, in the opinion of the 
Rev. T. Price, means the Sea of Dacia, 
i. e. ‘ the German Ocean.” 

Here then is, according to the state- 
ment, a mistranslation by Mr. Pro- 
bert, for which he alone is of course 
responsible. 

The Welsh Antiquary then pro- 
ceeds, 


‘* As to the identity of Deffrobani and 
Taprobana, it has long ago been pretty 
generally admitted. But whether the 
name was first used by the original com- 
poser of the Triad, or by some later anno- 
tator, it is evident that it could not have 
been taken from Strabo ; for, had it been 
so, Constantinople would not have been 
named as marking the locality, a place 
differing so much from that described by 
Strabo as Taprobane.”’ 


Here then Mr. Probert is in another 
scrape ; for it does not appear that the 
name was in the original Triad, but 
may have been a later interpolation! 

Asto myself, Taprobana is the modern 
Ceylon, and the Cingalese priests are 
at this day Druids. This fact it was, 
that induced me to fasten upon this 
triad, in particular relation to the word 
Defrobani, admitted to appertain to 
Taprobana, i. e. Ceylon. 

In a work, entitled, ‘‘ The Reasons 
of the Laws of Moses,” from the 
“* More Nevochim of Maimonides, by 
James Townley, D.D. 8vo. 1827,” on 
p. 44 is the following passage :— 

‘¢ Zabianism, or Sabeanism [Uranola- 
tria, or worship of the heavenly bodies] 
was not only the most ancient species of 
idolatry, but extended its influence more 
universally than any other. ‘This reli- 
gion,’ says Mr. Young, ‘ having taken its 
rise in Chaldzwa, was soon carried into 
Egypt, and from thence into Greece. It 
spread itself to the most distant parts of 
the world, and infected not only the 
Eastern and Western Scythians or Tar- 
tars, but the Mexicans too; for there the 
Spaniards found it when they first came 
amongst them.* Traces of this worship 
are still found in the island of Ceylon, 





* Young on Idolatrous Corruptions in 
Religion, vol. i. p. 35. 
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where it is termed Baliism, a word of un- 
certain etymology, but which will remind 
an Antiquary of the names of Baa, BEL, 
and Bat, given to the Sun* by the Chal- 
deans and other ancient nations, and the 
BAaLtan or BEALTEINE fires of Ireland 
and Highlands of Scotland.t These Sin- 
ghalese worshippers of the stars are few in 
number, and generally conceal their opi- 
nions. ‘* The worship consists entirely of 
adoration to the heavenly bodies ; invoking 
them in consequence of the svpposed in- 
fluence they have on the affairs of men. 
The (Singhalese) priests are great astro- 
nomers, and believed to be thoroughly 
skilled in the power and influence of the 
planets.’ ’’ 


There are other Druidisms practised 
by the Cingalese, of which due notice 
is taken in a work now in the press. 

To return: there is such a thing as 
proving too much. The Wetsu AntI- 
quary makes the following conces- 
sions :—1. That “ Mor Tawch” was 
the word used in the original.—2. That, 
however, there was no original known ; 
for he leaves it in doubt whether the 
term Defrobani was first used by the 
original composer of the Triad, whereas 
just before he had the original before 
him. Mr. Probert says, that he trans- 
lated his Triads from a copy printed 
in the third volume of the Archeology 
of Wales; which copy was a tran- 
script made in 1685, from ancient 
MSS. belonging to Sir Edw. Mansel 
of Margam ; of the antiquity of which 
MSS. he (Mr. Probert) knows nothing. 
Pref. 

The Wetsu AntTiquary then pro- 
ceeds to insinuate that the Triads were 
written at a period when the state of 
literature was such that nothing could 
be known of Strabo, &c.—certainly 
not of that concoction of his materials, 
the real Triads, among which there 
never was such a strange affirmation, 
as that Britain derived its name from 
Pridayn, son of Aedd the Great. 
There is no smoke without fire. Mr. 
Probert says these (his) Triads were 
formed by Dynwal Moelwud, ‘about 
400 years before the Christian era. 
This brings them (i. e. the first, not 
his Triads,) within the Druidical pe- 
riod. Strabo quotes Hecateus and 
Diodorus, who speak of British his- 


* Selden de Diis Syris Syntagm. 2. et 
Addit. Beyerii. Amsterd. 1630. 

t See Encycl. Perth, in voce, and To- 
land’s Druids, lett. 2.101—106, . 
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tory, and the Druids most certainly 
could read Greek; for, says Cicero, 
Greek was more common in his time 
than Latin: ‘‘ Greca leguntur in om~ 
nibus fere gentibus ; Latina suis fini- 
bus exiguis sanecontinentur.”’ Orat. 26, 
pro Archia poéta, Opera 390. Ed. fol. 
Lond. Diogenes Laertius says, of the 
Gymnosophists and Druids, ‘‘ awiypa- 
todas aropbeyyouevois piioaopnaat.” 
Which passage Henry Stephens trans- 
lates by ‘‘Obscuré ac per sententias 
philosophari ;”” and such were the 
sentences which formed genuineTriads, 
and appear in the figurative archaisms 
of the early Welsh poets. There are 
no characteristics of Druidical modes 
of expression in Mr. Probert’s Triads, 
nor is there the slightest evidence of 
these being the original Triads of the 
era of Dynval Moelmud; for Mr. 
Probert’s Triads do not speak ‘‘ ob- 
scuré ac per sententias” only. The 
Ten Commandments in a triadic form 
are law books, singularly enough, 
quite intelligible. Butthe occurrence 
of Ceylon (Taprobana) and the preva- 
lence of Druidism in that place, does 
certainly induce a suspicion of some 
real archeology, which being accom- 
panied with the ‘‘ hazy sea” of the 
primary country of the Kymri, gave 
birth to the geographical jumble of 
Mr. Probert’s Triad. That jumble 
alone is sufficient evidence of concoc- 
tion. 

But I am bound, says the WELsH 
ANTIQUARY, toname the concoctor of 
Mr. Probert’s Triad, and some other 
points of Welsh Archeology. This is 


just as reasonable as to require a co- 


roner’s inquest, when they give a ver 

dict of ‘‘ murdered by some persons 
unknown,” to say who was the mur- 
derer. I am also expected to assign a 
reason why the concoctor did not write 
more. Might he not have died? But 
I am not of opinion that there was an 
individual, but several corruptors of 
those materials which were furnished 
to Strabo. Herodotus has been de- 
rided as the father of fables, though 
the paternity manifestly belonged to 
his informants; and Strabo only writes 
in this respect at least from similar 
knowledge. 

Being otherwise engaged, and per- 
fectly satisfied that Mr. Probert’s book 
of Triads is only a compost (which is_ 
nevertheless manure), I here leave the 
subject. AN ENGLISH ANTIQUARY, 
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Mr. UrBan, 

YOU recently gave admission to the 
communications of two correspond- 
ents,* discussing the etymology of 
surnames terminating in -cock; and 
their remarks were neither unamusing 
nor unprofitable. 1 am somewhat 
surprised, however, that one origin 
and meaning of Cock, both as a sur- 
name standing alone, and probably in 
many of these compounds, has escaped 
their investigations, nor has it been 
suggested by any other correspondent. 

Permit me, therefore, to point out 
that this name is of frequent occur- 
rence in the antient records of this 
country, under the various forms of 
Coc, Koc, and Je Cok’, le Coq’, &c. 
answering in fact to the Latin coquus, 
more usually in the middle ages written 
cocus ; and whilst the greater number 
of the descendants of these ancient 
professors of the culinary art have 
modified their orthography with the 
times, to Coke, or Cooke, or Cook 
(and these are still very frequent sur- 
names among us), others have evi- 
dently retained the final c, and thus 
assimilated their name to the victims, 
instead of the lords, of the kitchen. 
Hence we proceed to Cock, and Cocks, 
and Cox. 

In the Great Roll of the Exchequer, 
for 25 Hen. III. 1241, I have found 
Adam Coc (sometimes Cok), evidently 
the King’s Cook, at Clarendon Pa- 
lace, near Salisbury, commissioned 
by the King to superintend certain 
repairs there, and to instruct the work- 
men, so that the kitchens and stable 
might be inclosed within the outer 
wall :— 

—‘‘ in magna porta amovenda, et ea in 
alio loco ponenda, sicut Adam Coc ex 
parte R. ei dixit, ita quod coquine et 
stabulum sint infra clausum, c et xv li 
viij s. x d. 


So late as 1503 we find the name 
spelt Cok on a sepulchral brass at 
Blickling, Norfolk.—(Blomefield, xi. 
405.) | 

Now this clue will clearly explain 
some of the names which terminate in 
-cock, as Meacock, the meat-cook ; 
Salcock, the salt meat cook ; Slocock, 
the slow-cook ; Badcock, the imper- 
fect cook; and Grocock, the gross or 
wholesale cook, who kept a cook’s 


Surnames terminating in -cock 
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shop. Or Grocock may be le gros 
coc, or fat cook. And those com- 
pounded with Christian names are 
thus readily accounted for: Wilcox 
will be William the cook; Hancock, 
Johan the cook (not Anne, for cooks 
were more frequently male than fe- 
male); Sandercock, Alexander the 
cook; Jeffcock, Jeffrey the cook, &c. 
The Allcocks may be descended from 
Hal the cook, unless their great an- 
cestor was aule cocus, the Hall-cook. 

At the same time it is evident that 
some names of this class have origin- 
ated in other ways. Some, no doubt, 
are of local origin, as Laycock from 
Lacock in Wiltshire. Baldcock is per- 
haps acorruption of Baldock, the town 
in Hertfordshire. Adcock is possibly 
derived from at-Cote, like at-Hill, 
at-Wood, &c. Compounds of Cote 
are frequent in the West of England, 
and we have them from all four quar- 
ters of the compass, — Northcote, 
Southcote, Eastcote, and Westcote. 
On the other hand, Malicott may be a 
conversion from le mal coc, and so be 
synonymous with Badcock. 

It must also be allowed that some 
of the families of Cock have been 
named after the bird; and there are 
various reasons why such a sobriquet 
should be given, to persons of a vain, 
or noisy, or pugnacious disposition. 
Old Stowe also helps us to another and 
more honourable origin—the practice 
of early rising. He tells us that among 
the earliest benefactors to Christ’s 
Hospital in London, was ‘‘ ene Richard 
Castell alias Casteller, shoomaker, 
dwelling in Westminster, a man of 
great travaile and labour in his faculty 
with his owne hands, and such a one 
as was named, The Cocke of West- 
minster, because, both winter and sum- 
mer, hee was at his worke before foure 
of the clocke in the morning.’’ 

There is a highly respectable family 
which bears the name of Cockerell. 
Here the allusion to the bird is unde- 
niable; Dr. Littleton, in his Latin 
Dictionary, interprets the word “ pul- 
laster”’ as ‘‘a young cockerel, or a 
little dwarfcock.”” Shakspeare, in his 
Tempest (act ii. sc. 1) has applied 
these terms to human characters. 


Antonio. Which of them, he or Adrian, 


for a good wager, first begins to crow ? 
Sebastian. The old cock. 





* See May, 1837, p. 478; September, 
p. 246 ; November, p. 442. 


Antonio. The cockrel. 
Sebastian. Done! J. G.N. 














HOUSE OF TRISTRAM L’HERMITE AT TOURS. 


IN the city of Tours is still stand- 
ing the remarkable house of which a 
slight view is here presented to our 
readers. It is said to have been 
erected by Tristram |’Hermite, the ce- 
lebrated provost- marshal or hang- 
man-general of Louis X1. whose cha- 
racter, as well as that of his cunning 
and perfidious master, seems to be 
brought home to the acquaintance of 
every English reader in the Author of 
Waverley’s graphic Romance of Quen- 
tin Durward. 

The House is situated in the Rue les 
Trois Pucelles. It is in the best 
preservation, and has undergone little 
change. It is now occupied by a mar- 
chand de cuire. 

The hangman’s cord is employed 
everywhere as an ornament. .I'wo 
cords extend along almost the whole 
of the front of the house. It occurs 
over the elegant doorcase, along the 
sides of the stairs, and around the 
well in the court. Over the windows 
looking into a small court-yard at the 
back are the following inscriptions : 
over the two windows on the first floor, 
PRIS DIEV PvR; over the window on 


the left hand asgss AVRONS; and over 
the window on the right Est PEV 
vivrons. The windows are orna- 
mented with figures of saints, archers, 
and dogs. Among them are two men 
who appear in great distress. 

There is a tower which rises above 
the remainder of the building, and 
was evidently intended for communi- 
cation with Plessis.* About half way 
up is a small room, which has the ap- 
pearance of a guard room. 

In a room on the ground floor, 
under a picture now over the chimney 
piece, is this inscription: TANDEM 
TANDEM IVSTICIA OBTINET. 

We are informed that Mons. l’Abbé 
Suchet, an eminent antiquary, has 
made inquiries concerning the papers 
or title deeds respecting this house; 
and the result is, the Notaire or Soli- 
citor of the owner has announced his 
intention of himself making its his- 
tory public. 





* A view of the remaining portion of 
the Castle of Plessis les Tours will be 
found in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1828, vol. xcvitt. ; 577. 
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POETRY. 


LINES WRITTEN UNDER THE PORTRAIT OF EDWARD VI. 


Ler others sing of Cressy’s field, 

Or what the glittering laurels yield, 

Which the old Plantagenet 

In blood of Agincourt hath set ; 

Let them hymn in song or tale 

Him, too, of the sable mail. 

Sweetest child! oh! be it mine, 

To partake thy praise divine, 

Borrowing from thy gentle story 

Themes of far a higher glory : 

Richer palms of triumph thou 

Wearest on thy pensive brow, 

The sweet blossoms of delight 

That spread around thy forehead 
bright, 

Nursed in pure and spotless dew, 

Which thy sires never knew ; 

A gentler ministry was thine— 

A sceptre, and a sway divine. 


Mark, with what a gesture meek, 

What triumph in his youthful cheek, 

Him—though crown and sceptre own, 

He steppeth from his kingly throne. 

What a mild and pensive grace 

Dawns upon young Edward’s face, 

While to Cranmer’s saintly brow 

He lifts his thoughtful eye:—and now 

Such a smile of sweet content 

On aged Ridley he has bent, 

That o’er his old and furrow’d cheek 

Tears of holy triumph break ; 

Of the venerable pair, 

The child, be sure, the love doth share, 

Joining with his, their aged hands ; 

So a youthful angel stands, | 

As in hallow’d Writ is told, 

Betwixt two faithful patriarchs old. 

What sweet, winning looks, and mild, 

What gentle deeds are with the child, 

Like a golden cloud he rests 

To cheer, though late, their wintery 
breasts ; 

Richest empery he finds 

Ruling good and holy minds. 


Behold, an aged Temple stand, 

That the Norman’s mailed hand, 

In days of old and far away, 

Raised—e’en now its turrets grey, 

With cope and cornice, by the stream 

Of Thames, in moonlight shadows 
gleam, 

And richest showers of crimson.light 

Morn flings across its oriel bright, — 

There onward to the hallow’d shrine 

I see them move ;—in awe divine, 

With a heaven-enkindled look, 

He opes the Jong-unclasped book. 

His little crown he lays aside, 

And his regal weeds of pride, 

And then kneeling reverently 

With uplifted hand doth pray 

Apart from all;—and turning then 

To those good and aged men, 

He with reverent awe consigns 

Into their faithful hands the lines 

And Book or Lire.—The while a 
streak, 

O’er his pale and thoughtful cheek, 

Of heavenly triumph dawns, —‘‘ Oh! 
take,” 

(He says) “ this living bread and break, 

And to my hungry people give 

Its strength, that they may eat and 
live.” 


Look, what a meek and tender grace, 
What saintly love was on his face, 
And his youthful temples round 

Like a lambent glory crown’d! 

With a sweet and winning awe 

From those gentle lips the law 

Hath pass’d—what gladness seems to 
What,a peaceful triumph now [glow, 
Is achieved !—the kingly boy 

Hath his ministry of joy. 

In her realms of thought below, 
Earth no richer sight could show, 
And if some tender drops around, 

In thatdear hour, perchance, were found 
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On aged eyes,—it was delight 

Of hearts dilating in their might. 

For all is done ;—or if delay 

Come to thwart him in his way, 

In his thoughtful depths of mind, 

He has patient hope resign’d ; 

And his temper’d looks serene 

Speak of strength and power unseen, 

Of a holy calm that broods 

O’er his heart’s deep solitudes. 

And of soft submissive will 

In quiet trust believing still, 

Like some sweet brooklet that alone 

Flows with fountains of its own. 

Perhaps Heaven gives, in solemn 
thought, 

That he may look on years remote, 

When in fadeless glory bright, 

From the golden gates of Light, 

He shall see in vision plain 

His sweet Sister’s maiden reign, 

After nights of troublous fear, 

See her chaste lamp burning clear, 

And the angels show’ring down 

Lilies on her virgin crown. 


Many tenderest tears distill’d 

For thee—and lovely eyes were fill’d, 

But chiefly hers, who of thy mind 

The twin-image left behind. 

When disease its home did seek 

In thy pale and wasted cheek, 

Her fair forehead thou hast kist, 

And her little hands hast prest 

In thy slender grasp—‘* My own, 

My loved one, thou upon the Throne 

Shalt rule; and, though a gloomy 

scene 

Of ill, perchance, shall intervene ; 

And many griefs—yet faithful be 

And strong :—thy brother’s heart with 
thee [prayers 

Shall ever live, and good men’s 

Will breathe upon thee, like the airs 

Of Summer ;—o’er the parched Earth, 

As orient dews shall be thy birth. 

Like Israel’s daughters, chaste and 
fair, 

Sit thou on the righteous chair. 

Dearest, youngest! thou shalt shine 

A star of Love, and light divine. 


Lines writien'under the Portrait of Edward VI. 
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Oh! ever constant I shall find 

To me, thy noble, gentle mind ; 

Hope and Truth shall by thy side 
Lead thee, as with banners wide, 
And Love, with faithful staff, thy door 
Guard,—when I shall be no more!” 


Sweetest blossom from the bough 

Ne’er untimelier fell than thou, 

In thy soft and early way; 

Gliding from the realms of day 

With beauteous trails of Light—a 
stream 

Of pure and holy thoughts, a gleam 

Of joy unquenchable, a grace 

That nothing earthly could deface. 

Crnel song !—how couldst thou tell 

That the Child untimely fell, 

Like a flower of Nature’s pride, 

Drank the morning dew, and died ? 

That one, who, born for endless time, 

Perish’d in his youth’s sweet prime? 

Rather say, his little life 

Crowded ages in the strife 

*T wixt contending years, who, best 

And earliest, to his native rest 

Might him lead ; for he has done 

His Master’s will; beside is none, 

Task or labour,—let him fly 

To his mansions in the sky. 


O sainted Child! O early wise ! 
To thy home within the skies 
Thou hast gone !—on thee the love 
Of angel eyes will beam above ! 
For that, within the purest shrine 
Of thy heart, in trust divine, 

Thou didst walk the Earth, until 
Finish’d was thy Master’s will, 
And the soul of Man set free, 

In every prayer did tell of thee. 


What blessings hath his bounteous 
hand 

Shower’d o’er this benighted land, 
O’er town and hamlet—spade and 
Richer heritage have now; [plough 
Far and wide, o’er bower and hall, 
Doth the dew of Knowledge fall. 
Sweet light! sweet sunrise! all is gay, 
Like dawnings of a nuptial day, 
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When some beauteous lady bright 

In fairest gardens for delight 

With all richest flowers, and rare, 
Decketh out her golden hair ; 

A gentle fountain now doth ope 

Its twin-birth of joy and hope ; 
Brighter to the awaken’d sun 

The glad streamlet seems to run: 

And along the flowery leas 

Breathes a softer, gentler breeze, 
With a Promethéan heat, 

The pulse of Nature ’gins to beat. 
’Tis joy that makes each little rill 

Its unchain’d current now to fill ; 

’Tis the heart of Man that sheds 
Light on the grey mountain-heads. 
Gentle Earth! how, at thy call, 
Bright dews and flowery garlands fall ! 
?Mid them upspringeth new-born love, 
That like a sweet and silver dove, 

By some fair well or fount doth play, 
In woody depths, and far away. 

And thine own sweet ENcianp! she, 
In her inmost chambers free, 

From the glittering pinnacle 

Of each temple-crowned hill, 

From rocky caverns—and apart, 

In the valley’s lonely heart, 

To her chalky cliffs around, 

Sends the soul-awakening sound. 
Mountains! lift your awful voice, 
And ye aged floods rejoice ! 

Like a watch tower, every hill 

Doth answer and keep sentinel. 

Let old fears depart! and now 

Time shall clear his furrow’d brow, 
Through the iron gates of strife 

And warfare,—Hope hath burst to 
To the golden eye of day, [life, 
Singing sweet her morning lay. 


Look abroad! how grange and fold 
Other countenance do hold. 

Go forth! (they cry) O voice divine! 
Go! fearless from the sacred shrine, 
In convent gloom, in hermit’s cell, 
In cloister’d walls no more to dwell! 
Rich inheritance his hands 

Have bequeath’d to distant lands ; 


~ 


Lines written under the Portrait of Edward VI. 
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See the Tree of Knowledge shoot 

Forth its young and glittering fruit ; 

And a new-awaken’d spring 

Richer garlands seems to fling 

Far and wide—with sweeter smile 

O’er each green and ocean isle, 

A light hath broke—along the sea, 

Sailing in calm, and fairest lea, 

A bright ship is seen,—its fraught 

Hath the exulting vessel brought 

To crowded shores. —Then mutely 
down 

The savage lays his feathery crown, 

And with deep-awakened awe 

Receives a purer, gentler law; 

O’er his lone woods, and wizard 
streams, 

The Star of Sion sheds its beams. 


O pledge of Love! my faithful song 
Shield it now from jealous wrong ; 
Let not Envy’s canker’d tooth, 
Nor Hate, deform the noble youth. 
Monarchs in the antique stories, 
Happy be they with their glories, 
But robes of saintlier lustre bright 
And fadeless crowns are his by right; 
For his store of early worth 
And a heart that from its birth 
Cradled high in kingly state, 
To other thoughts we dedicate. 
Nature, pleading from the breast 
Of Man, at length has found her rest. 
The music of the evening dell, 
And each Sabbath-chime, doth tell 
Of Him.—The infant child who lays 
His little hands in prayer and praise ; 
And He, before whose aged eyes, 
Long sought, the treasured volume 
lies ;— 
Grey, wither’d eld, and infancy, 
And widow’d love with pensive eye ; 
All the inmates of the Earth, (birth; 
Young EDWARD, bless thy kingly 
Thee in Love, in Mercy given, 
Dearest, purest Child of Heaven! 


DEO. OPT. MAX. GLORIA. 
B—h—Il. J.M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Life of Richard Earl Howe, K. G. 
By Sir John Barrow, Bart. F.R.S. 


IF we had had an unlimited power 
of selecting any writer we chose to 
be the biographer of Lord Howe, we 
could not have named one who in 
every respect was more competent to 
discharge the trust with ability and 
impartiality than the person who has 
voluntarily engaged in it. Sir John 
Barrow’s official situation, his know- 
ledge of naval affairs, and his general 
ability as a writer—all fit him to per- 
form successfully the task which he 
has undertaken. We have now three 
excellent biographies of three of our 
great naval commanders—Nelson, Col- 
lingwood, and Howe ;—books which, 
we trust, will not be found alone in 
the libraries of the rich, but will be 
read on the very waters which were 
the scene of those heroic exploits, by 
the sons and successors of those who 
participated in the well-earned laurels 
which covered their commanders’ 
brows, We believe such desirable 
popularity has attended Mr. Southey’s 
Life of Nelson; and the present volume 
is written in a plain, manly style, as 
intelligible on the forecastle as in the 
study: indeed, we have no doubt but 
that Sir John Barrow designed that 
his volume should be a manual in the 
navy, and should hold out the model 
of Lord Howe to the imitation of the 
officers and the respect of the seamen 
of the British Navy. As such, we 
hope when this edition has been sold, 
which we have no doubt but it speedily 
will, another will be published in a 
smaller and cheaper form. 

It is not our intention to give a nar- 
rative of Lord Howe’s Life, nor to re- 
capitulate the series of events attend- 
ing it, which will be best read in the 
volume before us; but rather to make 
what extracts we have room for, from 
those passages and parts which we 
consider most instructive and interest- 
ing, and which impart information 
that may not elsewhere be so correctly 
or so easily obtained. First, on Pro- 
motion in the Navy, p. 19 :— 


Gent. Mac. Vou. IX. 


‘‘ Hitherto the character of young 
Howe had been exhibited only as an officer 
employed in the ordinary course of service, 
no opportunity having occurred for the 
display of those splendid talents which 
in after years distinguished the mature 
man. He had the good fortune, however, 
to reach the highest step of rank, that of 
a flag-officer, about the 20th year of his 
age, and the 6th of his servitude. But 
such rapid advancement does not appear 
in his case to have been the result of any 
undue influence, either from party or fami- 
ly connexions ; in those days, such early 
promotion was not unusual ; and nume- 
rous instances might be quoted, even of a 
much later date, of youths having risen 
to the rank of captain at the age of 15 
or 16. That abuse, for such it cer- 
tainly was, has long ceased to exist, and 
no such untimely progress can by possi- 
bility be made in ourdays. A youth who 
now enters the naval profession must 
serve six years or more in one or more of 
his Majesty’s ships, and must have com- 
pleted his 19th year of age before he can 
be examined even as to his qualifications 
to render himself eligible for the commis- 
sion of lieutenant. He must serve two 
years more in a sea-going ship, to qualify 
for the commission of commander ; and 
one year, for that of captain. So that the 
very earliest period, supposing not a day 
to be lost, at which a naval officer can 
now arrive at the rank of captain, is when 
he has completed the age of 22; and he 
may deem himself fortunate if he gaih 
that rank by the time he is 30. Many, 
indeed, are they who never attain it at 
all. Such is the effect of the long list of 
captains, amounting, in the year 1837, to 
about 760, instead of 284, the number on 
the list in the year 1750; and of admirals 
in the former year 136, in the place of 18! 
in the latter.’’ 

P. 68, on the Uniform of the Navy : 

‘¢ Perhaps it is not quite correct to say, 
as it has been said, that George II. con- 
ferred no distinction on the navy—he 
gave them what they had not hitherto 
had, a fixed uniform dress. From the 
portraits in the Naval Gallery in Green- 
wich Hospital, Mr. Locker has furnished 
an amusing account of the various modes 
in which our old gallant admirals were 
clothed. Some of these ancient heroes, 
at one of their clubs, resolved ‘that a 
uniform dress is useful and necessary for 
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commissioned officers, agreeable to the 
practice of other nations ;’ and a com- 
mittee was appointed to wait on the Duke 
of Bedford, then first lord of the Admi- 
ralty. Admiral Forbes was finally selected 
to this office; he was shewn into a room 
surrounded with dresses. On being asked 
which he thought the most appropriate, 
he said, ‘ one with red and blue, or blue 
and red, as these were our national 
colours.’ ‘No,’ replied his grace, ‘the 
King has settled it otherwise ; he saw my 
duchess riding in the park a few days ago, 
in a habit of blue faced with white, which 
took the fancy of his Majesty, and he has 
ordered it as the uniform of the Royal 
Navy ;’ and in 1748 it was established 
accordingly. We have kept the blue and 
the white till within a few years back, but 
now red has superseded the white; and 
thus his late Majesty William IV. re- 
stored us to our ‘ national colours.’ ”’ 


P. 69. Of Howe’s coolness of mind : 

** While in the Princess Amelia, a cir- 
cumstance occurred which, though trifling 
in itself, furnished an instance of that 
cool and unruffled conduct of Lord Howe, 
which was conspicuous on all occasions 
where danger existed or was apprehend- 
ed. While asleep in his cabin, the lieu- 
tenant of the watch suddenly going up to 
his bed-side, called out, in apparent agi- 
tation, ‘My lord! the ship is on fire 
close to the magazine !—But don’t be 
frightened, my lord, it will soon be got 
under.’ ‘ Frightened, sir !—what do you 
mean by that ?—I never was frightened 
in my life.’ And looking the lieutenant 
full in the face, he said to him, coolly, 
* Pray, sir, how does a man feel when he 
is frightened ?—I need not ask how he 
looks: I will be with you immediately ; 
but take care that his Royal Highness is 
not disturbed.’ There is another story 
told of his coolness and presence of mind. 
When captain of the Magnanime, a gale 
of wind, on a lee shore off the coast of 
France, induced him to anchor. In the 
course of the night it blew tremendously ; 
but Howe, having made all snug with two 
anchors a-head, went off deck to his 
cabin, where he took up a book: presently, 
however, the lieutenant of the watch came 
down in great haste, and, with a face of 
woe, said, ‘I am sorry to inform you, my 
lord, that the anchors are coming home.’ 
‘They are much in the right (replied 
Howe, coolly) ; I don’t know who would 
stay abroad such a night as this.’ ” 


At p. 138, we find an interesting 
account of the loss of the Royal 
George, together with the admiral and 
the whole crew, at Portsmouth har- 
bour, with some additional informa- 
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tion that throws a new light upon the 
cause of that fatal catastrophe. 

‘*On Thursday the 29th August, about 
10 in the forenoon, the Royal George 
suddenly filled, and almost instantaneous- 
ly went down. ‘It is with inexpressible 
concern,’ says Lord Howe, ‘that I have 
occasion to inform you of the loss of the 
Royal George, which ship, being upon the 
heel this morning, suddenly overset, filled, 
and sunk. The captain is much bruised ; 
and some few of the people, I fear not 
many, have been saved; but I have not 
the satisfaction to hear that the rear- 
admiral is among the number. Much as 
this misfortune is to be lamented, I es- 
teem the loss of that officer the most in- 
teresting circumstance attending it, as re- 
gards the detriment to the King’s naval 
service. <A fresh wind and lee tide pre- 
vents me, by this express, to add any par- 
ticulars respecting this unhappy event.”’ 

‘*A monument in the churchyard of 
Portsea commemorates this melancholy 
catastrophe, by which, it is stated, about 
900 persons were instantly launched into 
eternity, among whom was that brave and 
experienced officer rear-admiral Kempen- 
felt. Very erroneous opinions were enter- 
tained of the loss of the Royal George, 
which were, however, corrected by the 
evidence of the court martial, so as to 
satisfy the members of the court that it 
was not the heeling of the ship that caused 
her to sink, but that from the short space 
of time between the alarm being given and 
the sinking of the ship, the court was of 
opinion that some material part of her 
JSrame gave way, which can only be ac- 
counted for by the general state of the 
decay of her timbers, as appears upon the 
minutes.”’ 

‘* Admiral Milbank deposed that he 
saw her in dock at Plymouth ; found her 
so bad, that, to his recollection, there was 
not a sound timber in her. The; officers 
of the yard said she was so very bad, they 
could scarce find fastenings for the re- 
pairs she underwent. Sir John Jervis 
confirmed what the admiral had stated. 
It was therefore the general opinion that 
the whole side had given way bodily; and 
it is supposed, on this account, the Navy 
Board discountenanced all attempts to 
raise her, which might easily have been 
done, from a conviction of the state in 
which she would have made her appear- 
ance, and which must have sealed their, 
or rather their officers’, condemnation.’”’ 

On the subject of signals, brought 
now to such perfection in the navy, 
and indispensable in the due manage- 
ment of fleets, Sir John Barrow thus 
writes, p. 141: 
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‘¢The many delays which more or less 
attend the care of all convoys, allowed 
the commander-in-chief to practise the 
fleet in evolutions by signals; and in 
these operations he must have felt a great 
loss in the death of rear-admiral Kem- 
penfelt, one of the few officers that had 
taken up Lord Howe’s plan of numeral 
signals when he was a captain, and of 
whom the following anecdote is related. 
Being captain of Admiral Geary’s flag- 
ship, when, in 1780, he commanded the 
Channel fleet, he was constantly in the 
habit of exereising the ships by his signals 
when the weather and other circum- 
stances would admit. One day a fleet of 
ships, supposed to be that of the enemy, 
hove in sight. The signals were resorted 
to; but in the hurry and confusion of 
preparing for battle, they somehow or 
other were not managed so well as when 
made more at leisure. Geary at last grew 
impatient, and going up to Kempenfelt, 
and laying his hand gently on his shoul- 
der, exclaimed, with a good-natured earn- 
estness, ‘ Now, my dear Kempy, do, for 
God’s sake, do, my dear Kempy, oblige 
me by throwing your signals overboard, 
and make that which we all understand— 
Bring the enemy to close action!’ So 
little half a century ago were numeral sig- 
nals understood in the British navy.’’ 


A very interesting account is given 
from the MS. journal of an Italian 
officer, who served with the Spanish 
army, of the famous siege of Gibraltar ; 
to relieve which, Howe conducted and 
guarded a fleet of transports, and exe- 
cuted the important trust confided to 
him with admirable skill and judgment. 
We cannot help transcribing the con- 
cluding passage from Sir John Bar- 
row’s narrative, as a pleasing remem- 
brance of manners and feelings passed 
away, alas! never to return ;—and we 
cordially agree in the cause which he 
assigns in his concluding sentence of 
their being lost, ‘‘ never to return.” 


P. 161. ‘‘ Neither were the French and 
Spaniards ungrateful: the kind and cour- 
teous offices of humanity shown to a 
distressed enemy, which distinguished the 
old nobitity of both countries, were not 
wanting on this occasion. Before the 
arrival of Howe, when the garrison was 
reduced to the lowest ebb of provisions, 
when hope of relief had been lung defer- 
red but not abandoned, the brave general 
Elliot received from the Duc d’Artois a 
packet of intercepted letters, which he 
obtained from the Court of Madrid for 
the express purpose of conveying them 
himself to Gibraltar, to which place he was 
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proceeding along with the Duc de Bour- 
bon to join the besieging army. At the 
same time the Duc de Crillon, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the combined forces, 
in sending this packet, wrote to General 
Elliot, informing him of the arrival of the 
French Princes in the camp, and convey- 
ing to him the strongest expression of their 
regard and esteem for his personal charac- 
ter ; and he took this opportunity to re- 
quest his acceptance ofa small present of 
Sruit and vegetables for his own use, and 
of some partridges, and ice, for his staff ; 
and understanding, he said, that the gene- 
ral lived almost entirely on vegetables, 
begged to know what particular kinds 
would be most acceptable, in order that 
he might send him a further supply. 
The reply of the general was such as be- 
came the veteran hero. After an expres- 
sion of regard for the Princes and the 
Duke, he informed the latter that in ac- 
cepting his present, he had broken a reso- 
lution he had made from the commence- 
ment of the siege, and hitherto strictly 
adhered to, never to receive or procure 
any provisions for his own private use ; 
that every article was sold publicly in 
the garrison, in order that the private 
soldier, if he had money, might pur- 
chase equally with the rest ; and that he 
made it a point of honour to partake, 
whether of plenty or scarcity, in common 
with his brave fellow-soldiers. He in- 
treated, therefore, that no further favours 
of this kind might be heaped upon him, 
as he could not apply them to his own 
use. When the preliminary articles of 
peace were signed, the Duc de Crillon 
sent a flag of truce to inform General 
Elliot thereof. Such were the courtesies 
interchanged among brave men, though 
engaged in hostilities with each other, be- 
Sore the execrable French Rebellion de- 
stroyed all confidence and kind feeling 
between man and man and turned them 
into brutes.”’ 


By the administration which succeed- 
ed the coalition ministry, Lord Howe 
was made first lord of the Admiralty. 
Sir John Barrow makes the following 
observations on the appointment, (p. 
173). 


‘* The prominent situation in which the 
noble lord’s career in the navy, and above 
all his moral worth and strict integrity, 
as well as his professional character, had 
piaced him in the public mind, pointed 
him out to the minister as one eminently 
suited to fill the office of first lord of the 
admiralty. He stood decidedly at the 
head of the naval profession, and enjoyed 
the undivided confidence of all ranks in 
the service. The appointment of such 
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a man was hailed as a happy omen for 
ypholding the character of the navy. 
e other qualifications necessary to en- 
able this minister to fulfil all the duties 
of that important branch of the naval 
service, are not required to be of the very 
highest order. Good sense, honesty, and 
impartiality, are the chief requisites to 
carry him smoothly and plausibly through 
the routine of business: provided a suffi- 
cient sum of money be granted on the 
navy estimates, adequate to the building, 
repairing, and maintaining such a fleet as 
shall be equal to any exigency the coun- 
try may require; that the selection for 
romotion of officers, who have rendered 
rilliant and meritorious services, be left 
to his choice and discretion, and not in- 
terfered with from other quarters; and 
that he be assisted by able and honest 
professional colleagues;— under these 
conditions, the minister appointed to the 
head of the naval department may sleep 
upon a bed of roses; will meet with no- 
thing but smiling faces at his levees, and 
be hailed as the decus et tutamen of that 
strong arm of power, on which the safety, 
honour, and prosperity of the British em- 
pire mainly depend. But, unfortunately, 
this is not always, it may be said seldom, 
the state of the case. He must be con- 
tent to rub on with such funds as the 
Cabinet, or the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer, are willing to give him, and the 
ouse of Commons to vote; and must 
not expect to act altogether as a free 
agent in matters of promotion. Perhaps 
the following brief outline will be found 
to convey the general nature of the qua- 
lifications, character, and duties of a first 
lord of the Admiralty. The chief of the 
naval administration of the united king- 
dom undertakes one of the most impor- 
tant and responsible offices of the state. 
To him, and to his co-adjutors, are in- 
trusted the proper management and di- 
rection of the great arm of our strength, 
and with it the highest interests of the 
community. Without a well-appointed 
and commanding naval force, the British 
army, and the lofty spirit of Britons, 
would be confined to their own shores at 
home, and become powerless and un- 
known abroad; their commerce would 
fall into decay, and pass into other hands ; 
and we should once more be reproached 
as the Britanni toto ab orbe exclusi, in- 
stead, as now, known and feared, and re- 
epected, in every part of the globe. In 
e selection, therefore, of the minister, 
who is to give to this powerful machine life 
and vigour, and its proper direction, it 
must be of the first importance that his 
qualifications to fill the office with credit 
to himself and benefit to the country, 
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should be well considered; he should 
possess a general knowledge of naval his- 
tory and jurisprudence; good sense and 
unblemished integrity ; a sound judgment 
and great discretion; a patient and pla- 
cid temper; a courteous deportment and 
civil demeanour to all; an easy access to 
officers of every rank; and a ready and 
obliging acknowledgment of all applica- 
tions addressed to him in writing: he 
should make himself well acquainted with 
the services and the claims of individuals 
of the several ranks of officers; and, al- 
though in the present overgrown state of 
the lists, it is not possible to comply with 
the multitude of claims preferred, more 
or less strong, yet a kind manner of re- 
ceiving and replying to them, personally 
or by letter, goes a great way to soften 
the bitter pangs of disappointment, the 
unavoidable result of a non-compliance 
with what is requested. The two prin- 
cipal and most painful sources of vexa- 
tion and annoyance, which a first lord of 
the Admiralty must lay to his account of 
being doomed to undergo,—and they are 
brought perpetually before him, and if 
he be endued with the proper feelings of 
humanity, must perpetually distress him 
—are, the pressing solicitations for pro- 
motion, and for employment. The scenes 
of disappointed expectation—of enduring 
poverty and hopeless misery— that are 
constantly forcing themselves upon him, 
and which he has not the means of re- 
lieving, none but himself can form any 
idea of; and, in portioning out the small 
pittance of patronage left at his disposal, 
and in weighing the respective claims of 
the numerous candidates, it is needless 
to say what conflicting opinions and sen- 
timents regarding the superiority of such 
claims —what doubts and hesitation — 
must pass through his mind in endea- 
vouring to make a just and proper de- 
cision in the selection of the fortunate 
individual. He has also to bear in mind 
that, while the claims of the officer are 
under consideration, the claims of the 
service are not to be lost sight of; and 
whenever the one, however strong and 
cogent, may be in opposition to the other, 
there is but one course left to arrive at 
that decision. The matériel of the ma- 
chine requires no less attention than the 
personnel, though of a different and less 
delicate nature. To watch over the civil 
concerns of the navy; to check all un- 
necessary expenditure in the various es- 
tablishments; to keep up a supply of 
stores, and an efficient fleet, whenever its 
services may be called for, while every 
attention is paid to economy,—require a 
constant, vigilant, and inquisitive super- 
intendence. Ships must be in readiness, 
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whether in war or peace: large fleets in 
the former case, and in the latter, guard- 
ships, experimental squadrons, or what 
are now termed demonstration ships, or 
ships kept in a certain state of prepara- 
tion; besides others of various sizes to 
satisfy the demands of the mercantile in- 
terest; for the governors of colonies, al- 
ways clamorous for naval protection; and 
others for the suppression of the slave 
trade, packet service, &c. The naval 
establishments at the ports; the dock- 
yards, victualling-yards, medical, trans- 
port, and marine departments, require 
occasionally the personal inspection of 
the first lord of the Admiralty, for these 
are the great absorbents of naval expen- 
diture.” 


Mr. Barrow, at p. 192, discusses a 
point often argued among naval men: 


‘‘ Whether, as the army has always 
had a military officer for its commander- 
in-chief, the first lord of the Admiralty 
ought not also to be a professional, that is, 
anaval man. The cases are not parallel. 
The King reserves to himself the com- 
mand of the military forces, he delegates 
his power over the navy to a lord high 
admiral or lords commissioners. It is, 
however, one of those questions on which 
much may be said on both sides.’ Naval 
officers in general would naturally enough 
ask, who is the description of person 
most likely and best qualified to do jus- 
tice to those who have had the labouring 
oar in fighting the battles of the country, 
in the issue of which is involved all that 
we hold dear? And the answer would 
as naturally be—‘ a naval first lord ;’ and 
yet they will find that on taking a retro- 
spect, many bitter complaints have been 
made from their own corps, against a 
purely naval administration, on the score 
of partiality. How, indeed, can it be ex- 
pected that a professional man should be 
able to divest himself of prejudice in fa- 
vour of those individuals with whom he 
has associated, sometimes almost exclu- 
sively, for years, in a confined and unin- 
terrupted intercourse? How could it be 
expected that he should cast aside the 
best feelings of human nature, and dis- 
regard those early and ancient friend- 
ships from the moment he takes his seat 
at the head of the admiralty board ?— 
that he should turn aside from these 
companions of his early days who gained 
laurels by his side, who shared with him 
the dangers of the ‘ battle and the breeze,’ 
and participated in his pleasures? Such 
are the officers, whether most fit or not, 
who will expect to share, and who will 
share, largely in a naval lord’s patronage. 
Besides, the education of a seaman is not 
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exactly such as is suited to fill an im- 
portant place in the ministerial cabinet. 
The time that is taken up in acquiring that 
degree of professional skill and eminence 
of character which could alone justify 
the appointment to such a situation, al- 
most precludes the acquisition of that ge- 
neral knowledge, and of those broad and 
comprehensive views inseparable from the 
character of a great statesman. Take 
the list of admirals as it now stands, and 
let any one ask himself how many flag- 
officers there are upon it, whom he con- 
ceives the minister would deem qualified 
to fill the office of first lord of the ad- 
miralty. Then, if distinguished success 
against the enemy be allowed to furnish 
a criterion of good management, as it re- 
gards good ships and good officers, it will 
be found that the proudest triumphs, 
the most brilliant victories, have been 
achieved by fleets and squadrons pre- 
pared and distributed under the direc- 
tion and management of landsmen as 
first lords. Thus the battle of Rodney 
and his splendid victory in 1782,—the 
defeat of the French fleet on the Ist of 
June 1794,—the victories of Cape St. 
Vincent and Camperdown in 1797,—of 
the Nile in 1798,—the battle of Copen- 
hagen in 1801,—and the total defeat of 
the combined fleets of France and Spain 
before Trafalgar,—were all obtained by 
fleets prepared and commanded by of- 
ficers appointed by first lords who were 
landsmen. Though Lord St. Vincent ac- 
tually sat at the board when the battle 
of Copenhagen was fought, the prepara- 
tions were made under Lord Spencer’s 
superintendence. It was also a naval 
lord who presided on the 12th of April 
1782, yet the arrangement and disposi- 
tion were actually made by his able pre- 
decessor Lord Sandwich. It was on this 
occasion that Lord North, addressing 
himself to the new ministry in the House 
of Commons, observed,—‘ It is true you 
have triumphed, but you have fought 
with Philip’s troops.’ It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that without the assist- 
ance of two or three able, honest, and 
judicious naval coadjutors, no landsman, 
whatever his talents might be, could at- 
tempt to carry on the numerous duties 
of this important office. On the other 
hand, a naval first lord may not always 
be disposed to seek for such assistance.’’ 

Of Lord Howe’s conduct when 
placed in this arduous and most re- 
sponsible situation, his biographer 
gives the following account :— 

** As Lord Howe held the situation in 
time of peace, and was not called upon 
to prepare any sudden armament, but 
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only to keep up an efficient fleet; the 
only difficulty against which he had to 
contend was the pledge given by minis- 
ters, but not strictly adhered to, for the 
observance of rigid economy, in a consci- 
entious compliance with which he found 
himself unable to satisfy the numerous 
claimants on his patronage. This, how- 
ever, did not appear to disturb the equa- 
nimity of his temper: he told every one 
candidly what he could, and what he 
could not do. He is said never to have 
made, and consequently never to have 
broken, a promise,—a charge which every 
first lord of the Admiralty has found it 
difficult to escape from. Nor has he 
ever been accused of undue partiality, or 
of giving his countenance or sanction 
to any measure that could be construed 
into what in the vulgar tongue is usually 
called a job. He strenuously resisted all 
attempts, from whatever quarter they 
came, to make the public service bend to 
private accommodation, of which the fol- 
lowing may be taken as an instance. Sir 
Charles Pole being appointed, in the 
Russian armament, to a guard-ship at 
Sheerness, Lord Boringdon, as a west- 
country friend, applied to Lord Howe, 
when first lord of the Admiralty, to have 
him removed to one stationed at Ply- 
mouth, as more convenient, by being 
near to his family connexions. ‘ My 
lord (said Howe) it is the first time I 
have heard of a private convenience spoken 
about within these walls.’ ’’ 


Of the cause which led to Lord 
Howe’s resignation of his honourable 
and distinguished situation, Sir John 
Barrow has the following mention :— 


‘‘ But that which appears to have an- 
noyed Lord Howe most was the urgent 
demand of the minister to keep down 
the navy estimates, when the fleet re- 
quired a larger sum to preserve it in an 
efficient state than the government was 
willing to grant. Thus, for the paltry 
saving of 150,000/. a-year, the building 
and repairs of the fleet were restricted ; 
for instance, we find the sum set down for 
building and repairing ships in 1786 to 
be 800,000/.; in the following year it 
was reduced to 650,000/. ; making a differ- 
ence, as above stated, of 150,000/. Such 
parsimony, for it was not economy when 
applied to such an object, is the worst 
policy that could be pursued. It was 
that among other things which drove 
Lord Howe from the helm of naval af- 
fairs, and in later times it had the same 
effect on one of the ablest, most intelli- 
gent, and honourable man that ever sat 
at the head of the Board of Admiralty, 
Mr. Charles Yorke, who resigned his of- 
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fice because the minister would not con- 
sent to grant, for naval purposes, what 
he considered necessary to prepare and 
preserve the fleet in that state of effi- 
ciency which the honour and the interest 
of the country demanded.”’ 


Among much interesting informa- 
tion on a variety of topics connected 
with naval affairs, we find some ac- 
count given of the state of the flags; 
after Sir John Barrow had informed 
us, that Lord Howe, at his Majesty’s 
command, hoisted the Union flag at 
the main, on board the Queen Char- 
lotte of 100 guns. The last time it 
was hoisted at the main top-mast 
head, prior to that of Lord Howe, was 
by Vice-Admiral Benbow, in 1701. 


‘It is generally known that until the 
early part of the present century, the red 
flag at the main had no existence ; but it 
is not known why the three classes of 
that rank should have been left incom- 
plete. There is an idle story prevalent 
in the navy, that one of the Van Tromps 
or De Ruyters, who so often and so 
bravely contested with us the sovereignty 
of the seas, carried off, in one of the ac- 
tions, our red flag of a full admiral; it 
has even been said that they stole it from 
Sheerness or Chatham, when they block- 
ed up the Thames. There is not, how- 
ever, the slightest foundation for either of 
these stories. Whether, indeed, England 
ever had a red flag at the main or not, 
remains at this day an undecided ques- 
tion ; as is also that of this colour hav- 
ing only two classes, while the white and 
blue squadrons were complete. An ad- 
miral of the white then held the highest 
rank in the navy, except the admiral of 
the fleet. The battle of Trafalgar, if it 
did not restore, at least contributed 
mainly to give to the navy the red flag at 
the main; a new edition of the general 
instructions was then preparing, which 
came out the following year, and in them 
the three ranks of the three colours were 
made complete. That battle, moreover, 
having so completely humbled the naval 
powers of France and Spain, suggested 
to the consideration of the Board of Ad- 
miralty, with the approbation of govern- 
ment, the omission of that arbitrary and 
offensive article, which required naval of- 
ficers to demand the striking of the flag 
and lowering of the topsail, from every 
foreign ship they might fall in with. That 
invidious assumption of a right, though 
submitted to generally by foreigners for 
some centuries, could not probably have 
been maintained much longer, except at 
the cannon’s mouth; and it was consi- 
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dered therefore that the proper time had 
come whenit might, both morally and po- 
litically, be spontaneously abandoned.”’ 


We regret exceedingly that we have 
not room to do justice to the various 
information which is given on so many 
naval subjects in this volume; or even to 
detail the great events of Lord Howe’s 
life, his splendid victories and unwea- 
ried exertions in his country’s cause, 
which seemed the one great leading 
object of his life; nor should we dwell 
with scarcely less pleasure on the un- 
sullied integrity, the simplicity, and the 
many virtues which adorned his pri- 
vate life: we can only refer to the in- 
teresting volume in which they are 
preserved. But we cannot altogether 
close the book without extracting in 
part a most just and able comparison 
which Sir John Barrow has made of 
the character of Lord Howe with some 
of the rivals of his glory. 


‘“* It will be admitted generally by naval 
men, that the greatest and most distin- 
guished officers of latter times were the 
Lords Howe, St. Vincent, and Nelson; 
and it may not be uninteresting to adda 
few words on their distinctive characters, 
and the modes respectively pursued by 
them in carrying on their professional 
duties. In the extensive sense of all three 
being skilful and accomplished flag-offi- 
cers, thoroughly experienced in every 
branch of the service—who by their superior 
knowledge, energy, and zeal, in introduc- 
ing and maintaining good order in the 
fleet, may be considered pretty nearly on 
an equality—and it is perhaps not too 
much to say they have done more towards 
elevating the character of the profession 
than any or all of their predecessors— 
Howe unquestionably led the way. He 
was his own sole instructor in naval mat- 
ters—not brought up in any particular 
school. Whatever he gained from the 
various commanders under whom he 
served, must have been by comparison, 
observation, and reflection. At that time 
there was very little system observed in 
the navy, and still less of science. Naval 
tactics, evolutions, and signals were then 
but feebly and slowly creeping into use, in 
imitation of the French,—rarely attempt- 
ed to be carried into practice except by 
one individual, the talented and unfortu- 
nate Kempenfelt, who perished in the 
Royal George. After him Howe seri- 
ously took them up, and never lost sight 
of these important objects, until he had 
completed a system which long bore the 
name of Howe’s signals. In the per- 
fecting of this system he was indefatiga- 
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ble: whether on shore or afloat, theore- 
tically or practically, this favourite and 
most useful object was uppermost in his 
mind. It is scarcely necessary to repeat 
that Howe was professionally and charac- 
teristically bold, cool, decisive—a tho- 
rough seaman in theory and practice— 
and his knowledge was conveyed to others 
mostly by mildness, persuasion, and the 
force of example. 

‘* In tactics and discipline S¢. Vincent 
was a disciple of Howe. In discipline the 
scholar may be said to have carried his 
mode of instruction beyond the master. 
Where Howe was patient, gentle, indul- 
gent, and kind, St. Vincent was rigorous, 
peremptory, and resolute; rigidly main- 
taining that the life and soul of eal dis- 
cipline was obedience—his favourite word 
was obedienza. The one obtained his 
object by pursuing the suaviter in modo, 
the other by the fortiter in re. The mu- 
tinous seamen at Portsmouth were com- 
pletely reduced to order by the kind and 
gentle treatment of, and the confidence 
they placed in, Lord Howe. The mutiny 
in the fleet at Cadiz no sooner sprung up, 
than it was crushed by the prompt and 
vigorous measures of Lord St. Vincent, 
whose determined and resolute conduct 
was necessary to prevent the spirit of in- 
subordination from spreading, which had 
manifested itself in many of the ships 
employed in blockading a distant and an 
enemy’s port. These two gallant admi- 
rals pursuing different modes of attaining 
the same ends, and of very different tem- 
peraments, had the greatest respect and 
deference for each other. St. Vincent 
always spoke of Howe in terms of the 
highest praise and regard. He used to 
say he was a man of few words; but what 
he said was always to the purpose, and 
well worthy to be remembered. And, on 
the other hand, St. Vincent was consi- 
dered by Howe as the first naval officer 
of his day. Ina letter already quoted, 
he says, ‘ I will only commission you to 
assure him in my behalf, in simple ve- 
racity, that his eminent services have not 
exceeded my expectations.’ He was un- 
questionably a fearless and intelligent 
commander, bold in design and prompt in 
execution, free in his opinions, generous 
and charitable without ostentation; a 
keen observer of mankind, indulgent to 
minor offences, severe in those of an 
aggravated nature. In politics, he was a 
Whig, firmly attached to his party ; but 
his friends always maintained that he 
never allowed his political feelings to in- 
terfere with his professional duties. As 
an officer, his talents were certainly of the 
highest order, and many excellent com- 
manders were educated and brought for- 
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ward under his auspices. With all this 
merit, which public opinion duly appre- 
ciated, he is said, by one who knew him 
well, to have affected, as well when afloat 
as under circumstances on shore, the 
character of a blunt tar, obstinate in his 
resolutions and rough in the manner of 
exercising his authority over the officers 
of the fleet; but notwithstanding this, 
the features by which he was best known 
in society, was that of a refined courtier, 
smooth and complimentary in his address. 
His professional character, however, was 
steady resolution and firmness of purpose. 

“* The character and conduct of Nelson 
were widely different from both of the 
above-mentioned officers. Without being 
a thorough seaman he knew well how to 
stimulate exertions and to animate zeal. 
He had the peculiar tact to make every 
officer, from the highest to the lowest, 
believe that his individual share in any 
enterprise contributed mainly to its suc- 
cess; thus giving encouragement and in- 
spiring confidence to each in his own 
exertions. In the result, he was singu- 
larly fortunate. Where he led, all were 
anxious to follow. Nelson was indeed a 
being sui gencris, ‘none but himself could 
be his parallel :’ and it is to be feared he 
has left but few of the same breed behind 
him. That he had his weak points can- 
not be denied, but what human being is 
exempt from them? He has been un- 
justly compared with an Anthony, ready 
to sacrifice the world to another Cleo- 
patra, than which nothing can be more 
incorrect. With one unfortunate excep- 
tion, which in a moment of infatuation 
has cast an indelible stain on his memory, 
he never suffered the deplorable influence 
alluded to in any way to interfere with 
his professional duties. Whenever such 
demanded his presence, all pleasures and 
indulgences gave way: neither these, nor 
the least care of life occupied for a mo- 
ment a share in his thoughts. A pas- 
sionate and insatiable love of fame was 
the spur to Nelson’s noble mind. To be 
* crowned with laurel, or covered with 
cypress,’—‘ a peerage or Westminster Ab- 

,’—‘ victory or Westminster Abbey,’— 
these were the words, the signal for eaeh 
terrible conflict. He never anticipated 
defeat, but went into battle with the full 
conviction he was to conquer or to die. 
The words were the ebullition of that 
feeling, which carried his feeble frame 
through exertions and energies that no- 
thing short of his ardent and spiritual 
nature could have supported. The 
strength and elasticity of his mind got 
complete control over bodily pain and 
infirmity. These, in the scale of human 
affliction, were to him as nothing when in 
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sight or pursuit of an enemy. An ambi- 
tious love of distinction, a thirst for the 
acquisition of honours, or a glorious death, 
was the ruling passion ; and his destiny 
led him to experience them all. Con- 
queror of ‘a hundred fights,’ he died at 
last, as all true heroes would wish to do, 
in the arms of Victory.’’ 

With this well-drawn comparison 
of the relative merits of these illustri- 
ous commanders, we close the work ; 
the merit of which, we trust, will be 
fully acknowledged by the public who 
are living within the protection of their 
wooden walls. 





Dunlop’s Translations from the Latin 
Anthology. 1838. 

MR. DUNLOP has, we think, cor- 
rectly accounted for the comparative 
neglect of the Latin Anthology, while 
the Greek has received such attention, 
from the great inferiority of the former. 
Some of the most beautiful produc- 
tions of the Grecian muse are to be 
found in the Anthologia ; whereas, if 
you except the fragments of the older 
poets, Ennius, Pacuvius, &c. collected 
and edited by H. Stephens, Scriverius, 
&c. (in praise of which too much can- 
not be said, and which were the models 
and exemplars of the greatest poets of 
succeeding ages, as may be seen in 
Virgil and Horace,) the others are of 
comparatively little value, though occa- 
sionally some pleasing and elegant 
compositions are to be found among 
them; which their last editor, Bur- 
mann, has overwhelmed with a taste- 
jéss multitude of notes, and an unin- 
formed mass of half-useful half-use- 
less erudition.* Mr. Dunlop has done 
well in dragging out some of the most 
attractive of those productions from 
the power of this scholastic incubus, 
and presenting them to the public in 
a form which may possibly make the 
whole collection more popular than it 
is at present. His translations are 





* Burmann was a good Latin gramma- 
rian, but had not the taste or tact of a 
critic. In conjecture he is marvellously 
infelicitous ; and he is always too bulky. 
Armstrong has preserved his bust in a 
niche of his beautiful poem, the Art of 
preserving Health :—- 

‘¢ Feeds on the coarsest fare the schools 
bestow’ d, 

And crudely fattens at gross Burmann’s 

stall.’ 
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executed with taste and correctness, 
and as much adherence to the original 
as the nature of translations from such 
poems will admit. Let us give, 


1. 
THE MUSES. 


Therefore, all ye heavenly Muses, 
And each fountain-loving maid, 
Who her dulcet notes diffuses 
From some grotto’s mystic shade, 


Ye who bid your cool recesses 
With harmonious numbers ring, 

And your golden flowing tresses 
Lave in Hippocrean spring, 


Where of old the Steed reposing, 
Bathed his chest and foaming mane ; 

Then his dewy wings disclosing, 
Skimm’d the bright etherial plain. 
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me 


AVUS MARCO NEPOTE. 


Marcus, farewell, my lovely boy! 

Once full of festive mirth and joy; 
Now, snatch’d in green and tender years, 
When the first spring of life appears, 
And hurried to an early grave, 

Hast thou beheld the Stygian wave. 

In vain thy grandsire seeks the glance 
Of thy sweet, speaking countenance ; 
Thee often thy companions gay 

Call forth to join their wonted play ; 
But thou, unheeding, still dost keep 
Those slumbers which we all must sleep. 


3. 
VIRGIL’S VOW TO VENUS. 


Thou whom Idalia’s favour'd seats 
Delight, and Paphos’ blest retreats, 

O! if it be thy sovereign will 

That I the votive task fulfil 

The founder of the Roman state 

Mid Latin towns to celebrate, 

And bear that Trojan chief along 
With thee, thro’ the triumphal song ; 
Then pictured tablets shall adorn 

Thy fane, and there shall incense burn ; 
With chaplets, too, I'll deck thy shrine, 
Nor e’en to these my vows confine. 

A two-horn’d ram, that offering small, 
Shall in thy honour, goddess, fall. 
The bull, chief victim! that we breed, 
Shall at thy blazing altar blecd. 

With painted quiver in his hand, 

A marble Cupid there shall stand. 
Propitious come! thee from the halls 
Of high Olympus, Cesar calls ; 

And echoes of Sorrento’s coast 

Evoke thee from the heavenly host. 


Mr. Dunlop has mentioned his 
** having prescribed to himself the rule 
Gent. Maa. Vou. IX. 
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of perfect accuracy in the rhymes—a 
law through which no translator is 
entitled to break.” In the propriety 
of this remark we fully agree; but, 
lo! his very second rhyme, p. 45, is 
at variance with his promise, ‘‘ pre- 
pared, herd.”” So, p. 67, ‘* home, 
come.” P. 97, pretor, greater.” P. 
121, ‘‘ respite, delight ;” or is this the 
fashionable accentuation of ‘‘ respite ”’ 
at Edina? P. 175, ‘‘ wastes, lasts.” 
P. 179, ‘‘ good, delude.’”’ And on the 
same page, ‘‘ Even to the loth she 
whispers of relief,”’ is, to our ears, a 
most unusual expression. 


Arboretum Britannicum, by J.C. Lou- 
don. No. XLVII. to LIV. 


THIS excellent and elaborate work 
is drawing to a close, and with it must 
terminate the pleasing task we have 
enjoyed of pointing out its merit to 
our readers. Such a vast mass of in- 
formation will probably never be again 
collected on the subject; for it is not 
to be expected that such unwearied 
industry, such zeal and knowledge 
should be found again traversing 
the same path, with a seeming dis- 
regard of any expenditure that might 
enable the author to increase his 
stores of scientific knowledge, and pre- 
sent his volumes to the public, with 
an assurance that nothing had been 
wanting on his part to make them as 
perfect as the widest inquiry in pro- 
curing his materials, and the most 
careful discrimination in using them, 
could effect. We are able of 
our own strength to add nothing to 
the particulars collected; and though 
tolerably well acquainted with the 
most curious specimens of trees exist- 
ing in the country, we can detect few 
that Mr. Loudon’s anxious search has 
not discovered and made known. 

In the present Number is a most 
excellent and elaborate account of the 
various species coming under the ge- 
nus “‘ Pinus,” including Pines, Firs, 
Cedars, Larches, Araucarias, &c, on 
which we have only to remark, 

1. That Mr. Loudon has satisfacto- 
rily disproved the assertion (too hastily 
and broadly made) of Sir W. Scott in the 
Quarterly Review, of our seed of the 
Scotch Pine being now imported from 
Canada by the nurserymen, instead 
of being procured from the forests of 

3 U 
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Scotland; this Dictum of Sir Walter’s 
has been adopted by Mr. Gilpin in his 
late Treatise on Gardening and by 
others ; but we always disbelieved its 
truth, from having been assured by 
many of the first nurserymen near 
London, that it was not the case; we 
recollect the late Mr. Malcolm of Ken- 
sington informing us of the money 
he paid for Scottish seeds, and the 
quantity he had collected by him. 
Mr. Loudon proves from his commu- 
nication with the Scotch planters, that 
there is a great variefy in the manner 
of growth, and the colour, and qua- 
lity of the wood, among the trees that 
form a Pine-forest in Scotland. We 
trust after this, that the trees on the 
Canadian hills, will not be called on, 
to prove their paternity to our British 
saplings. 

2. Among the fine specimens of 
this tree which Mr. Loudon has de- 
scribed or drawn, he ought not to 
have omitted that singularly beautiful 
and perfect specimen (probably un- 
equaled in England) at Sir H. Fletch- 
er’s at Moulsey. At a little distance, 
so extraordinary close and perfect is 
its head, that we took this Pine for an 
Oak Tree. 

3. Among the large Pinasters in 
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England, that one in the street of the 
village of Yoxford in Suffolk should 
have been noticed, both for its age and 
size; when last we measured it, its 
girth was eleven feet. Mr. Loudon 
has not mentioned a very fine one, 
standing near the Virginia Water, 
where the artificial ruins have been 
made. 

4. The Stone-Pine, as Mr. Loudon 
says, attains a fine size and height 
in Italy. We remember a beautiful 
grove of them in the Cascina at Flo- 
rence; and we saw the woodman’s 
axe relentlessly employed in bringing 
them to the ground; when we asked 
the reason of such tasteless barbarity, 
the answer given was, that the cones 
might not fall on the heads of the 
Grand Duke’s children when walking 
there with the virgins that bear them 
company. 

By the by, this story reminds us 
of some lines of one of the elder Latin 
poets, which we quote ; and by which 
Mr. Loudon will see that he ought 
to have adopted our recommendation, 
given to him in all the simplicity of 
a heart that yearns to do him ser- 
vice, of substituting a classical word 
Arbustum for the semi-barbarous Ar- 
boretum : 


Incedunt arbusta per alta securibus, cxedunt, 
Percellunt magnas quercus, exscinditur ilex, 
Fraxinus frangitur, atque abies consternitur alta, 
Pinus proceras pervertunt——omne sonabat 
Arbustum fremitu sylviii frondosiii. 


5. Mr. Loudon is quite right in his 
belief that Mr. Gilpin was not accu- 
rately acquainted with the species and 
varieties of trees; we spoke on this 
subject to his pupil, his friend, and 
his patron, the late Colonel Mitford 
of Exbury, who said Gilpin knew little 
about the matter. 

6. Mr. Loudon should have visited, 
or at least described, the fine speci- 
mens of the Pinus Picca (Silver Fir) at 
Lord Egremont’s at Petworth, which 
are the largest we ever saw: they grow 
on loam and sand-stone. 

7. Mr. Loudon should have referred 
to Saussure’s “‘ Voyage sur les Alpes” 
for the difference existing between 
the Cembra Pine of Switzerland and 
the Alps—and that of Siberia, when 
the subject is discussed. 

8. Mr. Loudon should have given 


an account of the extraordinary beau- 
tiful Larches at Lord Ailesbury’s, at 
Tottenham Park, Wilts; consisting of 
three brought from the Duke of 
Atholl’s. They are larger by far than 
those at Ken-Wood, which came from 
the same place, and with a flowing 
amplitude of branch and foliage, which 
we never before saw. They are no 
doubt unequalled in England. We 
may observe that the Larch grows 
particularly well and luxuriantly in 
Wiltshire, as may be seen at Stour- 
head and elsewhere. 

9. Among the fine Cedars of Le- 
banon which he gives, why did Mr. 
Loudon overlook those which stand 
in the Rectory Garden, at Barking in 
Suffolk. One of them is excelled in 
size and spreading beauty by few in 
England. There was a family of Uve- 
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dales there,—but we do not know who 
planted them, or when; they must 
have seen more than a century. 

_ With these slight supplementary no- 
tices, we now bid the worthy and ac- 
complished author of this work fare- 
well. We trust that the public will 
have sense and taste enough to esti- 
mate its value, and that Mr. Loudon 
will not have given his time and 
thought, as employed on this “ Ja- 
bour of Love,” without receiving in 

. return a due remuneration; so that 
his Arboretum may resemble the Grove 

’ famous in the Mantuan Song, whose 

- branches glittered with their golden 
spoils, 

——Primo avulso* non deficit alter, 
Aureus; et simili frondescit virga me- 
tallo. 


B——ll, J.M. 


Act for the Amendment of the Laws with 
respect to Wills. Lond. 1837. 

Plain Instructions for every person to 
make a Will in accordance with the 
New Act. By a Proctor. Lond. 
1838. 

Plain Directions for making Wills in 
conformity with the Law. By J.C. 
Hudson. Lond. 1838. 

A Plain Guide to Executors. By the 
Author of ‘ Plain Instructions,’ &c. 
Lond. 1838. 

The Executcrs’ Guide. By J.C. Hud- 
son. Lond, 1838. 


THE. Act of Parliament which 
stands at the head of this article, and 
which has given occasion to the little 
books ‘‘ by a Proctor” and “‘ by J. C. 
Hudson,” is really one of the most im- 
portant that has been passed for many 
years. Disputed points in party poli- 
tics sink into insignificance when com- 
pared with a measure which both 
directly and indirectly affects every 
single individual in England and Ire- 
land; which alters in a most important 
manner the law of succession to pro- 
perty of all descriptions, and which is 
in fact an entirely new testamentary 
code. 


Revirw.—The New Law respecting Wills. 
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As the law lately stood, real pro- 
perty could only be devised by a will 
executed in the presence of three wit- 
nesses, whilst any testamentary paper, 
however loose, and although unattest- 
ed by any witness, was held sufficient 
to dispose of personal property to any 
amount. By the new law, the d's- 
tinction in this respect between real 
and personal property is abolished, 
and all wills must be executed in the 
presence of two witnesses. The altera- 
tion is probably a good one. It hasa 
democratic tendency, inasmuch as it 
increases the facility of disinheriting 
heirs at law; and it will probably be 
found to add to the stamp duties by 
multiplying the number of intestacies ; 
these are drawbacks: but, on the 
other hand, the adoption of one sim- 
ple general rule, applicable to all 
cases, and to all descriptions of pro- 
perty, is a great advantage. To the 
principle of this new law, then, we 
are favourable; but what are we to 
say to the law itself? 

If there ever was a case in which 
clearness of expression and simplicity 
of diction were absolutely necessary in 
an act of Parliament, this is that case. 
Verbiage and tautology, which are bad 
wherever they are found, are utterly 
inexcusable in a law which concerns 
equally the peer and the peasant, and 
which will be brought into operation 
not only to dispose of the lordly man- 
sion and the broad acres of the land- 
holder, the stock of the fundholder, 
and the book-debts of the merchant, 
but even in connexion with the few 
pounds lodged in a savings-bank, or 
stowed away in some secret corner of 
a cottage cupboard. A law like this 
ought to be as simple as the decalogue. 
It affects the people ; it ought, there- 
fore, to speak to the people, and speak 
to them in a language which they can 
understand. This is seldom the case 
with our laws; the great fault of which 
is, that they are written as if intended 
solely for lawyers; they are full of the 
technicalities of courts; they smack of 
those ‘‘ nice sharp quillets of the law ” 
which make common people wonder ; 





* «Primo avulso’’? means the first edition being sold off, and “* non deficit 
alter,”’ that Mr. Longman is getting out another as fast as possible, —‘‘ simili 
frondescit metallo’’—shows that the impressions of the engravings will be as good as 


at first. 
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they are written in such English as 
attornies’ clerks delight in ; and would 
almost lead to the inference that 
the business of the Legislature is 
to scatter seed which will come up 
all over the country in the shape of 
law-suits. The law claims to itself 
to be ‘‘ the perfection of reason,” and 
truly the lawyers are wise in their 
generation when they keep this claim 
perpetually before us. If we sought 
the fact not in their assertions but 
in their ‘‘ cases and tenures and 
tricks,’”? we fear it would be as difli- 
cult to find ‘‘as two grains of wheat 
hid in two bushels of chaff.”” But to 
the particular law before us. 

It is spread over nine folio pages 
and divided into thirty-six sections. 
It commences with an interpretation 
clause—a description of clause which 
has become very common within the 
last few years, and the object of which is 
to simplify legislation by declaring the 
particular sense in which certain per- 
petually recurring words are to be 
understood. Thus in the act before 
us “Will” is to be understood as 
comprehending every description of 
testamentary paper; ‘‘ real estate” 
is to comprise every thing that is not 
a chattel,—that is, every thing that 
will pass to an heir at law; and “ per- 
sonal estate,’’ every thing that is not 
real estate,—that is, every thing that 
will vest in an executor. The second 
clause repeals some existing acts of 
Parliament ; and the third conducts 
us to the main subject. It enacts that 
all property may be disposed of by will. 
Now property, legally speaking, can 
be only of one of two kinds—real or 
personal ; and we have seen that by 
the interpretation-clause the words 
“*real estate’ and ‘‘ personal estate ”’ 
are to be understood in their most 
comprehensive senses. It is evident 
therefore that a simple declaration 
that, “it shall be lawful for every 
person by his Will to dispose of all 
real estate, and all personal estate, 
which he shall be intitled to at the 
time of his death,”’ would have been 
quite sufficient. But that would have 
been too close an approximation to 
common-sense to have been made by 
an act of Parliament, and, ridiculous 
as the fact is, four hundred and thirty- 
three words and pretty nearly a folio 
page have been taken up in the expla- 


nation of what are the various de- 
scriptions of real estate and personal 
estate, which are intended to be com- 
prised under “ all’’ of both of them. 

A little further on we find (section 
VII.) that ‘‘ no will made by any per- 
son under the age of twenty-one years 
shall be valid.” This is simple enough, 
and exactly what the whole act of 
Parliament ought to have been ; but 
to have been in conformity with the 
former clause, it should have run 
thus : “‘ No will made by any person, 
whether tall or short, or gentle or 
simple, or born in Yorkshire, or Cum- 
berland, or Lancashire, or Westmore- 
land, or any other county,” enumerat- 
ing every one of them, and so forth. 

Again, we find (section 1X.) that 
every will shall be signed in the 
presence of ‘‘ two or more witnesses, 
present at the same time, and such 
witnesses shall attest and shall subscribe 
the will in the presence of the testator, 
but no form of attestation shall be neces- 
sary.”’ Does this mean that the wit- 
nesses are to attest, without any at- 
testation? or, that they are to attest 
without any particular form of words 
being necessary in the attestation ? 
The “ Proctor’? and Mr. Hudson, to 
whom the public are indebted for the 
Plain Instructions and the Plain Direc- 
tions, think the former, and state 
expressly that the mere signatures of 
two persons, without anything to 
indicate that they are witnesses, will 
comprise all that is essential; but so 
little confident does the latter gentle- 
man seem in this very questionable 
position, that he kindly gives his 
readers the old form of attestation, 
framed in conformity with the Statute 
of Frauds—‘‘ Signed, sealed, published, 
and declared, &c.’’ and advises them 
to continue that form, although the 
sealing, publication, and declaration 
are all done away with. If the will 
be executed according to the new law, 
the witnesses will, consequently, under 
Mr. Hudson’s advice, attest what is 
not the fact. 

Section IX. declares that nothing 
but signature is necessary to be done 
by the testator, repealing, consequent- 
ly, by implication, the old modes of 
sealing, publication, and declaration. 
Section XII1. provides that no ‘‘ other 
publication’? shall be necessary. 
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“Other” than what? No publication 
at all has been mentioned before. 

We might go through the whole act 
of Parliament in this manner, setting 
forth its tautologies and ambiguities ; 
but few of our readers are ignorant to 
what an extent lawyers pile words 
upon words, and what a fruitful source 
of uncertainty this baneful practice is. 
It will probably, therefore, be more use- 
ful if we shortly state the chief provi- 
sions of the law respecting wills as it 
now stands under this act of Parlia- 
ment. 

All the property of a person above 
twenty-one years of age, and not under 
any disability arising from weakness 
of intellect, or, in the case of a mar- 
ried woman, from marriage, may be 
disposed of by will; which must be in 
writing and signed ‘‘ at the foot or 
end thereof ’’ by the testator, or some 
other person, in his presence, and by 
his direction, and such signature must 
be made in the presence of two wit- 
nesses, who must attest and subscribe 
the will in the presence of the testator. 

Wills executed and attested in that 
manner will be valid without publi- 
cation, or any other solemnity, and 
that even in cases where, under settle- 
ments or private arrangements, other 
solemnities are prescribed. 

Legacies to witnesses to wills are 
null and void. 

Every will is revoked by marriage, 
or by making another will, or by 
burning, tearing, or destroying. 

Alterations in wills must be executed 
and attested in the same manner as 
wills. 

Every will is to be construed to speak 
and take effect as if it had been ex- 
ecuted immediately before the death 
of the testator. 

A gift to achild* of the testator, 
who dies in his lifetime, leaving issue 
living at the testator’s decease, will 
not lapse, but pass to the representa- 
tives of the deceased child. 

The new law does not affect wills 
made before the Ist of January 1838. 

Of the two sets of books at the head 
of this article, the superiority in re- 
spect of accuracy and fulness of 
information rests with the Proctor, 





* The words of the act are “ a child or 
other issue of the testator ;’’—are there 
any rabbit breeders amongst us? 
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but Mr. Hudson is unrivalled in his 
Index. We have no doubt he is an 
excellent clerk in the Legacy Office ; 
but law books, and these are law books 
of the most important character, ought 
to be written by lawyers. Any one 
who will compare his chapter upon 
** lapsed legacies,”” with the new act, 
will see the force of our remark. 


A popular Law Dictionary: familiarly 
explaining the Terms and Nature of the 
English Law. By Thomas Edlyne 
Tomlins. S8vo. Lond. 1838. 


HOW various are the causes which 
operate in the production of books! 
Some men write ‘‘ from hate” and 
some “ for hire;’”? some, conscious of 
their strength, delightedly pour forth 
a flood of knowledge which at once 
purifies and enlightens their fellow- 
men; whilst others, stimulated by an 
irrepressible cacoéthes, put pen to paper 
under the influence of a blind law of 
invincible necessity. The present 
author seems to have written because 
his name is Tomlins. If it had been 
Tomkins, or any other variation of 
Tom and ins, in all probability this 
book would never nave existed. 

‘* What great events from trifling causes 
spring !”’ 

Many of our readers know that there 
is a book called Tomlins’s Law Dic- 
tionary ; a standard work, which has 
passed through several editions, and 
is, in the best sense of the word, a 
“‘ popular”? book. That book was 
written by Sir Thomas Edlyne Tom- 
lins. The present writer is a, not the, 
Thomas Edlyne Tomlins. Now the 
former Thomas Edlyne Tomlins having 
compiled a Law Dictionary, why should 
not the latter dothe like? There were 
two reasons why he should : 1, ‘“‘ Tom- 
lins’s Law Dictionary”? was already 
a familiar sound; it had obtained a 
hold upon the public ear which would 
ensure his book something of a sale; 
and, 2, He had a precedent, which, 
being ‘‘an attorney and solicitor,’ he 
could estimate at its full value. What 
the Tomlins had done, aTomlins might 
attempt. We will not trouble our 
readers with any of the reasons on 
the other side of the question. 

The example given by this publica- 
tion is of great value. Might not a 


company be formed to stimulate per- 
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sons whose names are the same as 
those of authors of established fame 
to imitate the great works of their 
predecessors? ‘* John Milton,” who 
keeps a chandler’s shop near the 
Tower, might be encouraged to try 
his hand atan epic. ‘‘ David Hume,” 
the baker at Shoreditch, would pro- 
bably give us a batch of history. 
«« Edmund Burke,” who passed the 
Insolvent Court not long ago, would 
do famously for ‘‘ Observations on the 
March of Intellect,” and could no 
doubt be hadcheap. And, if the com- 
pany were once afloat, we could re- 
commend them to a Walter Scott, a 
Mrs. Radcliffe, a veritable Daniel De 
Foe, and seven Charlotte Smiths. But 
let us return to a Tomlins. 

The book professes to be ‘a po- 
pular Law Dictionary familiarly ex- 
plaining the terms and nature of Eng- 
lish law,” and ‘‘ adapted to the com- 
prehension of persons not educated to 
the legal profession.”” A few extracts 
will prove how truly the work answers 
to the title page. j 

We recommend the following to the 
consideration of the gentlemen of the 
College of Arms and the Committee of 
Baronets, 


‘6 Armorial Bearings or Arms.—The 
device depicted on the (now imaginary) 
shield of one! of the British nobility, 
which! is divided into the greater nobi- 
lity and the lesser nobility. The greater 
containing all titles and degrees of ho- 
nour from knighthood upwards; the 
lesser, all from barons downward, gentry 
being the lowest degree of nobility. The 
criterion of nobility is the bearing of 
arms, or armorial bearings received from 
ancestry and descent.’’—(p. 39.) 

Any plain man,—‘‘a maiden in 
matters of law,”—may judge of the 
simplicity and accuracy of the fol- 
lowing. 

“¢ Assizes.—The court and time where 
the processes of assize, i. e. sittings, are 
taken and executed.’’—(p. 51.) 

‘* Assignment.—The transfer by one to 
another of an interest or power, if spe- 
cially authorised.””—(p. 49.) 

Any of our readers who chance 
to have cousins—pleasant relations 
enough when they are not too nu- 
merous—will probably understand the 
following ;— we, who are ourselves 
alone, and have neither kith nor kin, 
confess we cannot makc it out. 


‘* Kindred.— Persons of kin, or re- 
lated to each other by descent through the 
father or mother.’’—(p. 338.) 


The following is worthy of consi- 
deration at Doctor’s Commons. 


‘* Bigamy is the offence of polygamy, 
i. e. the having a plurality of husbands 
and wives at once.’’—(p. 91.) 


So is the following in the House of 
Lords. 


“* Impeachment.—The accusation and 
prosecution of a person for treason, or 
other crimes and misdemeanors.’’— (p, 
280.) 

And this at the new Palace. 


‘* Queen.—The wife of the King.”— 
(p- 468.) 


_ And this at the Society of Antiqua- 
ries. It occurs under the title “‘Oath” 
at p. 387. 


“It is called a Corporal Oath, because 
the witness, when he swears, lays his 
right hand on the Holy Evangelists or 
New Testament.”’ 


Our Record friends will thank us for 
directing their attention to the follow- 
ing wonderful definition of ‘ Rolls.” 
It may be found in @ Tomlins’s book, 
p- 483. 


‘* Rolls, are parchments which may be 
turned up with the hand in the form of 
a pipe. All the acts and records of 
Courts are entered on Rolls and bound up 
with files.”’ 


The following is written rather in 
the conundrum style, but probably it 
contains information which, if it could 
be found out, might be interesting to 
some married persons. We give it 
as it stands in a Tomlins, p. 91. 

‘¢ The ecclesiastical courts will also 
declare the second marriage of any 
party living, the first husband or wife, 
void.’’ 

Our sporting friends may like to 
know the following : 

‘« By the game act, game-keepers are 
empowered to seize all dogs that shall 
be used for killing game, by any person 
not authorised by want of certificate.’’— 
(p. 200.) 

And, finally, it may be as well to 
hint to the publishers of this ‘‘ po- 
pular” book that they will be liable 
to an action at the suit of every per- 
son, who may be put to inconvenience 
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or expense by any one of its innume- 
rable blunders. For their sake we trust 
that no one, who desires “‘ to recover 
the specific chattels themselves,”’ will 
bring an action of trover (p. 13 and 
p. 514), if he does—they will have to 
pay the costs of it; or, if any ex- 
ecutor, who wishes to prove a will 
in common form, takes witnesses to 
Doctor’s Commons, relying upon the 
representation at p. 213, there will be 
a long bill for unnecessary coach-hire 
and expenses; or, if any sister or 
grandmother, who is entitled to admi- 
nistration of the effects of a deceased 
person, acts upon the presumption 
that she comes in “lastly” with 
“‘cousins,” as stated at p. 220, there 
will be a clear action for misrepre- 
sentation. Nay, it is not at all un- 
likely that some noble lord will take 
up very seriously the doctrines laid 
down at p. 280, respecting impeach- 
ments—doctrines which go the length 
of rendering their lordships liable to 
impeachment, not only at the instance 
of ‘‘the Commons of England,” but 
of every single member of the Lower 
House. If this be not a breach of 
privilege we know not what it is. 
Verily, Messieurs Publishers, we do 
not envy your situation. Perhaps the 
best thing for the author, the pub- 
lishers, and the public—for every 
body but the lawyers—would be to 
transfer the book, quietly and imme- 
diately, to its ultimate destination. 


The Christian’s Library, Vol. I. (Birds 
and Flowers) by Mary Howitt. 1838. 


WE never found any thing but praise 
to ‘give to this our most favourite 
poetess of the age, because her poetry 
is founded on knowledge of the sub- 
ject, good sense, correct taste, and 
elegant fancy. Such qualities as these 
are common to all good poets; but 
Mary Howitt has also a strain of 
quaint simple humour, never descend- 
ing too low, and sometimes wearing 
asmile of mock gravity, like a young 
lady putting on her grandmother’s 
farthingale, that is very successful. 
We are glad to find that she has re- 
moved her virgin* purity from the foul 





* A friend tells us that Mary Howitt 
is not coelibate, wears a gold ring on her 
finger, and then he goes on to say that 
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den of the Sheffield radicals, and has 
chosen a scene more congenial to her, 
where she can call on Mr. Jesse about 
her birds, and on Mr. Cooper for her 
flowers; and leave her townsmen to 
their pleasant occupation of petitioning 
for the downfall of the Church, and 
the lifting up of the conventicle. What 
a life she must have led? like a pretty 
rose-bud in a bed of nettles, a poor 
little warbling linnet amid a pack of 
ravens and butcher-birds! But tothe 
volume before us. We think it not 
only sustains all her former reputation, 
but in some cases surpasses her previ- 
ous productions in excellence. The 
Carolina Parrot, the Cuckoo, and one 
or two others, are, as Mr. Jerdan would 
say, masterpieces in their way. Come, 
good Mother Fairy, which shall we 
choose? Shall we take a stanza or 
two from ‘‘ The Poor Man’s Garden ?”’ 
And indeed we know the truth of the 
following :— 


The rich man in his garden walks, 
And ‘neath his garden trees, 

Wrapp’d in a dream of other things 
He seems to take his ease. 


One moment he beholds his flowers, 
The next they are forgot ; 
He culleth of his rarest fruits 
As tho’ he ate them not. 
7 * . ” 


And then, 


Around the rich man’s trellis’d bower 
Gay costly creepers run ; 

The poor man has his scarlet beans 
To screen him from the sun. 


And there before the little bench, 
O’ershadow’d by the bower, 

Grow southern-wood and lemon thyme, 
Sweet pea and gilly flower. 


And pink and clove carnations, 
Rich scented, side by side ; 

And at each end a hollyhock, 
With an edge of London pride. 


And here comes the old grandmother 
When her day’s work is done ; 

And here they bring the sickly babe 
To cheer it from the sun. 





Mister ‘We'll hear no more—our 
dreamis dissolved ; and yet we will leave the 
expression in the text, for Milton hath, 

‘« So spake the virgin majesty of Eve.” 
We suppose we shall soon hear that 
Agnes Strickland, Lucy Barton, or L. 
E. L. has been to Hymen’s temple! Mary 
Howitt, in mercy send us no more of your 
books. 
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And here on Sabbath mornings 
The good man comes to get 

His Sunday nosegay, moss-rose buds, 
White pink and mignonette, &c. 


The Heron is in a loftier strain :— 


Old Heron! ail these times are past, 
These jocund troops are fled ; 

The King, the Queen, the keeper green, 
The dogs, the hawks are dead. 


In many a minster’s solemn gloom, 
In shatter’d abbeys lone 

Lie all thy crowned enemies, 
In midnight vaults of stone. 


The towers are torn, the gates outworn, 
Portcullis, moat, and mound, 

Are vanish’d all, or faintly mark 
Some rarely trodden ground, &c. 


% * * * 


Where grew the furze, now runs the fence; 
Where waved the wild rush free, 

And whistled moorland grasses sere, 
Fat cattle roam the lea. 


The bow is gone, the hawk is thrown 
For ever from the hand ; 

And now we live a bookish race 
All in a cultured land. 


But we marvel of what days Mary is 
speaking, when she says, 
Now laws are strong and roads are good. 


Or whether she be serious or playful 
when she asserts, 


Now knowledge falls like sunshine, 
And peace walks in our towns, &c. 


Marry, and alack the day! We 
would that this were true. But poet- 
esses do not read newspapers : and we 
believe, in Esher, that the laws are 
strong ; for she had great difficulty in 
getting into the grounds, 


«« Where Kent and Nature vie for Spicer’s 
love,”’ 


and still greater in penetrating into 
the leafy walks of Claremont. 


But of our morning pleasure 
Indeed we had our fill, 

Beneath these spreading green sorb-trees 
That grow upon the hill. 


And there we saw, in all its pride, 
The medlar of Japan ; 

And that fine China-pine that spreads 
Its leaves like to a fan: 


And many other beauteous plants 
That are our eyes’ delight ; 
And then we took the omnibus 
And got to town that night. 
9 
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And now let us give the entire poem 
of the 
ROSE OF MAY. 


Ah! there ’s the lily marble pale, 
The bonny broom, the cistus frail, 
The rich sweet pea, the iris blue, 
The larkspur with its peacock hue: 
Each one is fair ; yet hold I will 
The Rose of May is fairer still. 


*Tis grand ’neath palace walls to grow ; 
To blaze where lords and ladies go, 

To hang o’er marble founts and shine 

In modern gardens trim and fine ; 

But the Rose of May is only seen 

Where the great of other days have been. 


The house is mould’ ring stone by stone, 
The garden walks are overgrown, 

The flowers are low, the weeds are high, 
The fountain stream is chok’d and dry ; 
The dial-stone with moss is green, 
Where’er the Rose of May is seen. 


The Rose of May its pride display’d 
Along the old stone balustrade, 

And ancient ladies, quaintly dight, 

In its pink blossoms took delight, 
And on the steps would make a stand, 
To scent its sweetness—fan in hand. 


Long have been dead those ladies gay, 
Their very heirs have pass’d away. 
And their own portraits, prim and tall, 
Are mould’ring in the mould’ ring hall ; 
The terrace and the balustrade 

Lie broken, weedy, and decay’d. 


But lithe and tall, the Rose of May 
Shoots upward thro’ the ruin grey, 
With scented flower and leaf pale green, 
Such rose as it hath ever been ; 

Left like a noble deed to grace 

The memory of an ancient race. 


Rector of Auburn. 2 vols. 1837.—We 
cannot assert of this work that there is 
much novelty in the design, nor any supe- 
rior talent exercised in the execution. 
But we conceive it to be one of that class 
of works which need not, for any useful 
purpose, he too minutely examined, or 
dissected with critical exactness. It is 
intended to be practically useful—to act 
upon the moral sentiments and the reli- 
gious feelings; and either to train them 
to the practice of virtue and goodness, or 
to win them back to the paths which they 
have unhappily deserted. Though this 
work is not by any means without its 
blemishes and its occasional weakness ; 
yet, on the whole, it may claim to be 
ranked with the class of those whose good 
intention amply compensates for any little 
defects either in description of character, 
in arragement of reasoning, or in elegance 
of style. 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 

An event which the public have for 
some time been eagerly expecting, has, 
at length,. taken place. The National 
Gallery was opened on Monday April 9. 
We are bound to say that, upon the 
whole, we were much gratified by the 
appearance of the collection; for, al- 
though the application of the term ‘ Na- 
tional” to it is at present absurd, yet it 
consists of a sufficient number of pictures, 
and, in that number, there is a sufficient 
proportion of works of the highest quality, 
to afford a just ground of expectation that 
the proprietors of fine productions of art, 
seeing so respectable a nucleus formed, 
will either present or bequeath valuable 
additions to it, until it shall eventually 
become worthy of its title. 

The pictures have more light and room 
than they enjoyed at their late residence, 
Pall-Mall; though some are even now 
in too confined situations. The old 
collection has been nobly rather than 
much augmented. A great accession to 
its glory is contributed by a countryman 
of their own, Sir Joshua Reynolds. His 
Three Graces, a prodigy of colour, illu- 
mines the whole room where it stands ; 
no Paul Veronese or Rubens could ex- 
tinguish its lustre. The Graces are the 
Marchioness Townsend, Mrs. Gardiner, 
and the Hon. Mrs. Beresford ; all of them 
display that individuality and truth of 
character which the artist never permitted 
his floods of splendour to drown. This 
picture was painted for Viscount Mount- 
joy, at the price of 450 guineas ; scarce 
any sum could now weigh against. it. 
Lord Ligonier, by Reynolds, in his earlier, 
dry manner (before the painter was thirty- 
six), is, for energy and expressiveness— 
an expressiveness which runs through the 
whole attitude—a fine prologue to the 
Lord Heathfield, perhaps the most cha- 
racteristic portrait in the world. ‘There 
are four new portraits by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence : — XR Lady at full-length, 
tasteful, but not too well drawn ; Kemble 
as Hamlet; President West ; and J. J. 
Angerstein, excellent : all by Sir Thomas's 
own hand, and, on that account, a rarity. 
These six works were a splendid present 
from his late Majesty. 

Colonel Oliney has bequeathed several 
cabinet specimens, among which we re- 
collect some charming little pictures 
which he attributed to Watteau, but 
which now prove to be by Lancret. 

THE ART UNION. 

This Society for the Encouragement 
of the Fine Arts laid out 390%. on the 
purchase of pictures in 1836-7, A new 

Gent. Mac. Vor, IX. 


feature has this year been introduced, as 
expounded in the following article: — 
** The plan of the Society comprehends 
the annual purchase of works of art, for 
distribution by lot amongst its members ; 
and the engraving a picture in each year, 
exclusively for the Society ; to one im- 
pression of which every subscriber is en- 
titled for each guinea subscribed, in ad- 
dition to his chance of obtaining an ori- 
ginal work of art by the result of the al- 
lotment.” This is, we think, a very 
attractive improvement, and one likely 
greatly to increase the number of sub- 
scribers ; for, after all, the desire to pro- 
mote the fine arts may be stimulated by 
the possession of some slight memorial, 
such asa yearly engraving. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK STREET. 

A very interesting collection of the 
works of modern artists is now assem- 
bled by this Society. As regards num- 
ber, the strength of the exhibition lies in 
its landscapes, some of which possess a 
considerable degree of merit ; but look- 
ing at quality, we are inclined to think 
that its mene is to be found princi- 
pally in the figure pieces. Of these 
there are several inimitable specimens. 
In portraiture the display is perhaps less 
striking than on some former occasions. 
Of these, however, there are examples 
of a very high order. We proceed as 
usual to notice a few of the leading con- 
tributions in detail. 

No. 163. Autumn. J. Inskipp.— 
The works of this artist are always cha- 
racterised by the highest qualities in 
painting, hey evince a strong feeling 
for the simple and the beautiful, and his 
conceptions are transferred to the canvas 
with confidence and effect. The colour- 
ing is chaste, harmonious, and natural ; 
the handling dexterous, and the style 
altogether original. The rustics intro- 
duced into this production are painted 
with admirable truth. The foliage in the 
back ground has all the freedom and fresh- 
ness of the forest itself. Mr. Inskipp’s 
works will bear a comparison with the 
choicest specimens of Wilson, Gains- 
borough, Reynolds, and other eminent 
painters who have gone before him. 

No. 232. Venice from the Public 
Gardens. W. Linton.—Mr. Linton has 
a large classical picture of high merit : 
the Ruins of Ancient Tyre (No. 214); 
but his scene at Venice strikes us as be- 
ing the most successful effort of his pen- 
cil. The water and palaces in the fore- 
ground are beautifully painted, while the 
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city in the distance peeps forth with an 
effect of aerial perspective, which is 
really charming. Of all the great names 
which figure among us in this walk of 
art, we know of no one who could have 
acquitted himself with more ability. The 
larger work we have named is a combi- 
nation of ruined edifices and landscape, 
the ensemble of which is highly poetical 
and beautiful ; and we feel that it is not 
too much to say, that the composition is 
also distinguished by its originality. 

No. 201. Portrait of W. Vizard and 

his Horse. R. B. Davis.—The hero of 
this little picture is the hunting sweep of 
Chipping Sodbury, a personage well 
known to the gentlemen of the turf, as 
the sweep ‘‘ what rides with the Duke.” 
Vizard is mounted on his characteristic 
chesnut nag, ready to participate in the 
pleasures of the day. His sable counte- 
nance beams with the liveliest expression 
of gaiety and enthusiasm. ‘The artist 
does not descend to the clap-trap of 
ainting the portrait of “ each particular 
air” of an animal, as is the case with 
most of his fraternity, and he is right. 
Snyders and other high authorities in 
this line of art offer no examples of so 
painfully minute a mode of pencilling. 

No. 242. ‘The Gipsy’s Toilet. P. F. 
Poole.—The wanderers engaged in their 
ablutions at the side of a brouk are grace- 
fully sketched in, and form an agreeable 
group, as regards design, but the colour- 
ing is faulty. Mr. Poole seems to be 
unable to overcome the disadvantage 
under which he has from the first la- 
boured in this particular, Let him either 
be less sparing of his deeper and richer 
tints, or apply himself exclusively to the 
representation of gray horses, miller's 
men, and winter-scenery, in which there 
is little else to be introduced than the 
‘‘white wonder,” peculiar to such a sub- 
ject. Here he will have scope for the 
use of his favourite pigment; but an 
artist less qualified to do justice to the 
berry-brown complexion of a sun-burnt 
gipsy, it would be difficult to select. 

No. 279. Christmas in the Reiyn of 
Elizabeth. R. W. Buss.—A kissing 
subject in the hands of Mr. Buss could 
not fail to be appropriately dealt with, 
and, accordingly, we are little surprised 
to find that our ingenious friend has sur. 
passed himself in the scene of the misle- 
toe. Such romping, pulling, and tear- 
ing; such determination on the part of 
the men, and resistance on the part of 
the women, in a Christmas frolic was 
never witnessed. The surrounding 
groups convey an interesting idea of 
the happy days of good Queen Bess. 
The blazing ingle, the mirthful story, 
and the generous fare withal, force upon 
the mind of the spectator a contrast be- 
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tween the olden time and the present, 
that is little favourable to the fashion- 
able innovation of the latter. The screen 
and end of the apartment in Mr. Buss’s 
picture are said to be from sketches made 
at Penshurst. 

No, 284. Portrait of Rowland Hill, 
Esq. F.R.A.S. Mrs. C, Pearson.—A 
cleverly painted head. 

No. 274. Meditation—No. 287. 
The Instructor. J. Zeitter.—A pair of 
frecly and effectively executed pictures, 
but the colouring is objectionable, and 
the drawing less exact perhaps than it 
might have been. 

No. 348. Shipping in the Bay of 
Naples. J. W. Carmichael. One of 
the best sea pieces in the gallery. The 
colouring is natural, and the boats and 
figures introduced are better than are 
usually to be found in compositions of 
this description. There is nothing like 
laboured pencilling to complain of ; but 
at the same time the details of the work 
have all been properly attended to, and 
will bear the closest examination, 

No. 372. A Family Group. J. Smart. 
— Anexcellent picture ofits class, though 
greatly deficient in the refinements of the 
art. The figures are not well distri- 
buted, nor is the drawing correct, but its 
greatest fault is to be found in its tone 
of colour, which is crude, inky, and inar- 
tificial. The faces of the young ladies 
are very pretty. 

No. 396. Lime-kiln, Norfolk. A. 
Priest. — A landscape of very great 
merit, though probably not equal to some 
of the beautiful sea pieces exhibited at 
this gallery by the same gentleman. 

No. 401. A School. W. Gill.—Mr. 
Gill delights in subjects of this kind, and 
the present is not an unfavourable speci- 
men of the ability with which he exe- 
cutes them, His minute pencil reminds 
us of the productions of the Flemish 
school, 

No. 439. View at Erith, Kent. G. 
Sims. — A pleasing little landscape, 
painted in the usual agreeable style of 
the artist. 

No. 252. Portrait of a Lady.—S. 
Laurence.—Good in colour and expres- 
sion, and altogether a work of excellent 
promise. Mr. Hurlstone is, as usual, 
strong in this department. His Portraits 
of the Children of George Vesey, Esq. 
(No. 11) may be pointed to as an admi- 
rable specimen of his powers. Eddis 
and Phillip have also some very clever 
portraits. 

No. 158. Cottage Scene at Ditton, 
Kent. J. W. Allen.—In the representa- 
tion of a pure piece of English scenery, 
Mr. Allen has no superior, and few, if 
any, equals. His landscapes are always 
painted with freedom, and in an admi- 
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rable tone of colour. They are, in fact, 
scarcely less to be admired than those of 
Ruysdael and other great masters of the 
old school. All that they require to 
render them still more attractive than 
they are, is the distinguishing character 
which every artist who aims at eminence 
should endeavour to acquire. Wedo not 
mean by this to imply that Mr. Allen is 
without originality. On the contrary, 
his works have, generally speaking, a 
peculiarity of pencillingabout them, which 
renders a reference to the catalogue for 
the name of the painter supertiuous. 
Let him not be afraid, however, in fol- 
lowing the bent of his own genius, of 
bringing upon himself the absurd charge 
of mannerism, which appears to us toapply 
only to what is exceptionable in art, and 
ought, therefore, to be in most instances 
utterly disregarded. Foolish indeed is 
it to charge against a painter as a fault 
the retention of the characteristic beau- 
ties of his style. Mr. Allen has several 
fine landscapes in the exhibition, besides 
the one to which we have here more par- 
ticularly referred, and they are all good. 

J. Wilson has some of his clever sea 
pieces. Egerton exhibits various inte- 
resting views in Mexico. We may also 
call attention to the contributions of 
Tennant, Childe, Elmore, Fisk, Hof- 
land, Mrs. McIan, Miss Nasmyth, Pid- 
ding, and Josi. 

In the sculpture room will be found 
several well executed heads and whole 
length figures. Pitt has a very sweetly 
chiselled posthumous bust of a child 
(No. 609); and Park, Lucas, Cotterill, 
Scoular, and Papworth have all works of 
much excellence. 





PANORAMA OF CANTON. 

Mr. Burford has opened in Leicester 
Square, in his great circle, a scene which 
will be entirely new to nearly all his visi- 
tors, and probably more beautiful in its 
natural features than most of them would 
have expected. The name of China 
alone, so exclusive and so repulsive of fo- 
reigners, is sufficient to excite our curio- 
sity ; and with regard to the edifices and 
works of man in the city of Canton, 
though there may be very little to admire, 
there is much, indeed, to interest and 
gratify the spectators. Canton is one of 
the largest of Chinese cities, and, per- 
haps, the busiest, being the only one en- 
gaged in foreign commerce. Yet in this 
hive of industry, there are neither wains 
nor beasts of burthen. Human labour 
performs every thing. The population 
is estimated at 1,500,000. The view 
was taken from a terrace on the summit 
of the British factory, by ‘Toonequa, a 
native of Canton; and Mr, Burford, by 
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the processes necessary in painting a pa- 
norama, has fully tested its correctness, 
and almost perfect accuracy of perspec- 
tive. Immediately in front of the specta- 
tor, are the European factories, of which 
the upper parts, with the national ensigns 
floating above, are alone seen. Beyond 
them, the river Tigress stretches to an 
immense distance, thickly covered with 
boats of various descriptions, from the 
war and trading junks of 800 or 1000 tons 
burthen to the smallest sampan capa. 
ble of containing only one person, and 
many the constant residence of large fami- 
lies, forming an extraordinary and busy 
scene, not equalled on any other river in 
the world. In the immediate vicinity of 
the city, the country is flat; but at the 
distance of ten or twelve miles, the scene 
is close by mountains of considerable 
elevation, of peculiar character, and the 
most varied and delicate tints. The 
foreground is enlivened by numerous 
figures, engaged in a public entertain- 
ment ; and the whole forms, as Mr, Bur- 
ford truly says, “a novel, interesting, and 
unparalleled scene.” 





PANORAMA OF ST. SEBASTIAN. 

Though upon a small scale, we are 
assured by persons well acquainted with 
the country and the circumstances, that 
this is a very accurate picture of the 
locale, and of the action of the Sth of 
May, 1836, between the Christino and 
Carlist forces. The view was taken on 
the spot by Col. Claudius Shaw, and the 
panorama painted by Lambert. It is 
full of interest, and affords a complete 
idea of a battle field in which a somewhat 
irregular engagement is carried on. Chap- 
pellgorris and light troops advancing or 
retreating ; forts, redoubts, and steamers, 
covering the march of troops; skirmishes 
and the carrying off of the wounded ; the 
commander and his staff; Spanish pea- 
sants and camp followers in groups, and 
variously employed (the latter particu- 
larly,) are all represented with truth and 
effect. 





DIORAMA. 

This exhibition has opened one of its 
new marvels to the public, in a view of 
the Cascades of Tivoli. The spectator 
is placed on the platform before the Si- 
byl’s Temple. At first, the scene being 
presented to him under a night aspect, 
he sees only a mass of clouds and sha- 
dows, with a gleaming of the waterfalls, 
and their ceaseless sounds, more hoarse 
and melancholy than by day, when the 
attention is distracted by a thousand 
other objects. Gradually the early light 
of dawn creeps over the picture, and the 
landscape is wholly revealed to us by a 
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series of gradations, which, though rapid, 
are intensely faithful to nature. The 
picture exhibited with it is the Basilica 
of St. Paul, whose sudden metamorpho- 
sis from a state of completeness to that 
of dismal ruin, loses none of its wonder 
by being seen again and again. 





SALES OF PICTURES. 

The late Mr. Esdaile’s collection of 
pictures came to the hammer last month, 
at Messrs. Christie and Manson’s. None 
of them were first-rate, but a few had 
merit. The best was perhaps the Pool 
ata Park-Gate, by Gainsborough, which 
brought 210 guineas, there being almost 
as much gold as this in its splendid co- 
lours, especially in the rich water-gleam 
that gave name to the work. A pendant 
Landscape, by Wilson, came nearer it in 
price (175 guineas) than real value, though 
pretty enough. ‘ Children under a Fes- 
toon,” by Rubens and Snyders, the 
group in Sir P. P.’s most temperate 
manner, which is not his best, went at 
102 guineas ; beneath its worth, however 
blurred by repainting. Another Rubens, 
the “ Holy Family with Saint Francis,” 
destroyed by the same means down to an 
ale-house sign, brought 50 guineas, and 
would have brought 500 in an unpolluted 
condition. A Claude sold for 230 gui- 
neas,—the dearest purchase made, as not 
a trait of this master was recognizable 
through blotch and patch-work. An 
« Infant Christ,’’ of small size, went at 
95 guineas, as a pretended Leonardo, 
though scarce a good Luini. A pseudo 
Van-Eyck, two little Durer-esque pieces, 
a clever Hobbema, and an early good 
Westall, with other things, made up the 
sale. We have omitted to specify a View 
of Ruins, by Van der Heyden, though 
excellent, from its microscopic beauty of 
finish and mellowness of tone. ‘The 
Esdaile collection of Drawings contained 
two neat sets—Gainsborough’s and Wil- 
son’s, which gave connoisseurs a vent for 
their ecstasies and their money. 

March 31. The pictures of M. Za- 
chary, esq. were sold at Messrs. Christie 
and Manson’s. This was a much over- 
rated collection, containing but two or 
three little cabinet specimens of real ex- 
cellence, all the other works being either 
copies or imitations, or damaged or 
tenth-rate originals.—The Rabbit War- 
ren, by Paul Potter, deserved its name 
and its price, 335 guineas. Another 
small affiliation upon him brought 143 
guineas. Albano’s pretended Head of 
the Virgin we should have thought dear 
at 77 pounds Scotch. An Adrian QOs- 


tade, doubtful to us, but at all events 
cruelly scoured, brought 187 guineas; 
and Adrian Vandervelde’s Gray Horse, 
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good and in good condition, 161. A 
hand’s-breadth of Teniers went for 98, 
and a hypothetical Wouvermans, the 
Stag-Hunt, for 135; certainly no fine 
production of the latter artist, the Shore 
of Scheveling, covered itself with gold, 
380 guineas. Rubens’s Virgin and Child, 
a genuine original picture, shining 
through the ruddle of restoration, sold at 
copy-price, 160 guineas! it had netted 
1000 at a former sale. Both and Po- 
lemberg’s Landscape, which brought 383 
at Mr. Hibbert’s sale, fell to 305 here. 
Cuyp’s little Cow-piece, and Poussin’s 
great Landscape, got the same price, 170 
guineas each, enough for dubious origi- 
nals. No less than 200/. was given for 
an ill-drawn, leaden-coloured Greuze ; 
and for a possible Murillo, of small size 
and proportionate merit, six hundred and 
sixty guineas ! 

April 7. Three collections were dis- 
posed of, at Messrs. Christie and Man- 
son’s: those of a private gentleman, of 
Wm. Wilkins, esq. R.A. and a remnant 
of the late Lord Mulgrave’s. In the 
first, there was no picture of mark but a 
Rembrandt, the Rebecca and Jacob, 
which brought 420 guineas. A small 
cold Ruysdael obtained 235 guineas ; what 
was named the “ Bouillon” Backhuysen, 
hard as if painted on copper with a stee | 
brush, 102; the Market-place at Rotter- 
dam, a feeble, frigid piece of finish, by 
Zorg, 160; and a good sombre Land. 
scape, by J. Ostade, 125. Of the Mul- 
grave series, an Interior by De Hooghe, 
with ‘‘ the sun in the room,” well de- 
served 264 guineas. Several interesting 
and well known works belonged to Mr. 
Wilkins, mingled with somefof as obvi- 
ous demerit. Hero and Leander by Feti, 
similar in form and wild poetic feeling to 
the Belvedere specimens, but more da- 
maged, went at the small price of 11 gui- 
neas; and an exquisite miniature Judg- 
ment of Paris after Raffael, full of grace 
and beauty and good drawing, for 104; 
whilst a little Holy Family, painted like 
a blue breakfast-plate, by Maratta or his 
grandfather, obtained more than tbrice 
the sum. Two finely pencilled bijoux 
from the Altieri collection, under the 
name of Domenichino, went for 60 and 
68 guineas; a pretty Landscape by this 
master from the Orleans Gallery, for 195, 
being 45 beyond what it brought at the 
memorable sale in 1798. Some cogno- 
scente paid, as a tribute of homage to 
great names, 280 guineas for a no-Cor- 
reggio, and 200 for an indifferent were 
it even an undoubted Gaspar Poussin. 
Nicholas Poussin’s Healing the Cripple, 
faded, formal, and still worse, unluckily 
suggestive of Raffael’s grand Cartoon, 
might have once stood high, but was here 
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knocked down at 200 guineas. Upon the 
whole, this collection did not go off with 
much eclat. A charming little antique, 
worthy of Old Francia, if not by him, 
could not fail to realise more than 105i. 
among the veriest clodpoles at a country 
fair: 235 guineas is no price for almost 
any authentic work by Rubens, like his 
Prodigal Son, though somewhat “ mono- 
tonous,” as Reynolds pronounces, and 
we apprehend damnified by ignorant re- 
touchment since his time. ‘Titian’s Holy 
Family was offered at 1600/., but, per- 
haps prudently, declined: it has suffered 
restoration to a pitiable degree, and from 
the first had more certain claims to being 
a capital Venetian picture than a capital 
Titian. It went as the latter, however, 
at the Orleans sale, for the very low 
Titian-price of 100/.—Athenwum. 





MONUMENT ‘CO SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

The monument to Sir Walter Scott, in 
Edinburgh, has been decided to be the 
Architectural Temple designed by Mr. 
Kemp, with the statue of Sir Walter by 
Mr. Steel. It will thus, in spirit and 
combination, resemble the monument of 
Burns, at Dumfries, with the architec- 
ture by the late Mr, T. F. Hunt, and 
the figure of the poet by ‘Turnerelli. 





The French papers notice with praise 
an equestrian statue of E:manual Phili- 
bert, Duke of Savoy, by M. Marochetti, 
cast in bronze hy M. Soyer, which has been 
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recently set up in the interior court of the 
Louvre, previous to its being forwarded 
to its destination in Chambery, the com- 
mission having been given by the King 
of Sardinia. It is said, too, that thirty- 
five statues of marble, for the niches be- 
neath the colonnade of La Madeleine, 
have been recently ordered by govern- 
ment ; and 5000 kilogrammes of bronze 
delivered, by royal command, to the town 
of Albi, for a statue of La Peyrouse. 





There is a work now exhibiting at the 
Egyptian Hall, which is of its kind 
unique, an enormous specimen of metallic 
embossing, being a copy of Lebrun’s well- 
known picture of the Battle of Arbela, 
in copper; and, what is more remark- 
able, the work of a single hand. The 
artist isa M. Joseph Szentpéterq, silver- 
smith of Pesth; the labour, we are told, 
occupied four years, and must have been 
immense, for not only is the crowd of 
figures enormous, but the relief required 
to throw them out so bold, as to offer 
difficulties which, at tirst sight, would ap- 
pear insurmountable. It is said that 
after having been at work for two years 
on the subject, the artist was compelled 
to relinguish his plate, owing to a flaw in 
the copper, and to recommence his mi- 
nute task; so satisfactorily, however, did 
he at last terminate it, as to have been 
admitted, in right of its excellence, an 
Honorary Member of the Guild of Jew- 
ellers at Vienna. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


History and Biography. 
Memoirs of Sir William Knighton, 
Bart. G.C.H., &c. By Lapy KnitGurTon. 
2 vols. 8vo. 288.; 4to. 3/. 3s. 
Royal Records ; or, a Chronicle of the 
Coronations of the Queens Regnant of 
England. By J. R. Prancur, F.S.A. 


Diplomatic History of Greece. By H. 
H. Paris. 8vo. lis. 
Dissertation on the Statutes of the 


Cities of Italy. By Grorce Bowyer. 
BVO. 78. 
Genealogical Tree of the Turks and 
Tartars. By Col. Mines. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Life of Gustavus Adolphus. By J. F. 
Hox.rines. (Family Library, vol. LXV.) 
12mo. 5s. 


Early Life of Bishop Hobart. By Dr. 
M’Vicar. 8vo. 15s. 
Life of S. T. Coleridge. By J. Gii- 


MAN. Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Topography, Travels, &c. 

The Normans in Sicily : being a Sequel 
to an Architectural Tour in Normandy. 
By W. Gatty Knienut, Esg. M. P. 
12mo. 8s. 6d. 

A Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour through the Northern 
Counties of England and Scotland. By 
the Rev. T. F. Dippin, D. D. F.S.A. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 4/. 14s. Gd. 

Seven Weeks in Belgium, Switzerland, 
Lombardy, Piedmont, Savoy, &c. By 
Joun Rony, esq. M.R.S.L. 2% vols. 
12mo. 25s. 

Narrative of a Voyage round the World, 
during the Years 1835, 1836, and 1837 ; 
including a Narrative of an Embassy to 
the Sultan of Mascat and the King of 
Siam. By W.S. W. Ruscuensercer, 
M. D. Surgeon to the Expedition. 
vols. #vo. 


Merals, &e. 
Essay on the Rationale of Circum- 
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stantial Evidence. 
10s. 


By W. Wits. ®@vo. 


Poetry. 

Divine Emblems: embellished with 
etchings after the fashion of Master Fran- 
cis Quarles. Designed and written by 
JOHANN Asricnut, A.M. 12mo. 

Montezuma; a Tragedy. By DiLnot 
SLADDEN. 6vo. 4s. 

Novels, &c. 

Count Cagliostro; or the Charlatan, a 
tale of the reign of Louis XVI. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Top-sheet Blocks; or, the Naval 
Foundling. By the Ovp Sartor. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Robber. By G. P. R. James, esq. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Outward Bound ; or, a Merchant’s Ad- 
ventures. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Rufus ; or, the Red King. 3 vols. post 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Nourmahal, an Oriental Romance. By 
Micnaen J. Quin. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s, Gd. 

Fitzherbert ; or, Lovers and Fortune- 
hunters. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Lights and Shadows of Irish Life. By 
Mrs. C. S. Hau. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

The Man without Soul. By F. H. 
RANKIN, esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

The M.P.’s Wife, and the Lady Geral- 
dine. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Piers de Gaveston. By E. E. C. 2 
vols. 12mo. 12s, 

Divinity. 

An Opening of the Mystery of the Ta- 
bernacle, in a Comment on the 25th 
Chapter of Exodus. By Joun Vizarp. 
12mo. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Pros- 
pects of the Adamite Race, as viewed in 
connection with the scheme of Christian- 
ity. 8vo. 

Lectures on Rhetoric and Criticism, 
and on subjects introductory to the criti- 
cal study of the Scriptures. By the Rev. 
Stevenson Macaeiti, D.D. Professor 
of Theology in the University of Glasgow. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Criticism and Inter- 
pretation of the Bible. By H. Marsu, 

Letters on Justification. 
T. H. Newman. 10s. 6d. 


By the Rev. 


Twenty-one Plain Sermons. By the 
Rev. E. Epwarps. 12mo. 6s. 
Science. 
The Philosophy of Language. By W. 


Cramp, 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
Aeronautica: or, Theory and Practice of 
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Aerostation. By Monck Mason, Esq. 
8vo. 12s. 

Mathematical Treatises. 
Joun WEstT, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Elements of Physiology. By Dr. T. J. 
AITKIN, 12mo. 9s. 

Natural History. 


A General System of Gardening and 
Botany, founded upon Miller’s Garden- 
er’s Dictionary. By G. Don, F.L.S. 
4 vols. 4to. 3/. 12s. each. 

The Wonders of Geology. 
MANTELL. 2 vols. 8vo. 5s. 

Essays on Natural History, chiefly 
Ornithological. By C. WaTERTON, esq. 
12mo. 8s. 

A Geographical and Comparative List 
of the Birds of Europe and North Ame- 
rica. By C. L. Buonaparre. 8vo. 58. 

Law. 

The Law of Wills. By Georcy Sweet. 
12muv. 6s. 

Precedents in Conveyancing. By S. V. 
Bong, Esq. Part. I. royal 8vo. 4s. 

Practical Treatise on the Law of Non- 
compotes Mentis. By J. S. Srock. 
8vo. 12s. 


By the Rev. 


By GipEON 


Medicine. 


Gall and others on the functions of the 
Cerebellum. Translated by G. Combe. 
8vo. 10s. 

Fine Arts. 

Theory and Practice of Painting in 
Water Colour. By G. T. Puivuirs. 
4to. 25s. 

In the Press. 

The Correspondence of Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, Bart. Speaker of the House of 
Commons, with a Memoir of his life. 
To which are added other relicks of a 
gentleman’s family. - Edited by Sir Henry 
Bunpury. 

The Journals of the Rev. Joseph 
Wolff, Missionary to the Jews: contain- 
ing an account of his Missionary labours, 
from the year 1827 to 1831, which he, in 
company with Lady Georgiana Wolff, 
prosecuted in Holland, Germany, Malta, 
the Greek Islands, Egypt, Jerusalem, and 
Cyprus; also of his subsequent labours 
while travelling alone from Egypt to 
Rhodes, Scio, Tenedos, Mitylene, Lem- 
nos, Salonica, Smyrna, and Malta. In 
the same volume will be published his 
late Missionary Tour, from the year 1835 
to 1838. 

Captain Guascock, author of the 
‘‘ Naval Sketch Book,’’ ‘ Sailors and 
Saints,’’ &c. has completed a very amus- 
ing tale of the Land and Sea, under the 
piquant title of ‘‘ Land Sharks and Sea 
Gulls.”’ 
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ROYAL. SOCIETY. 

March 22. F. Baily, esq. Treas. V.P. 

Read, 1. Onthe Régar, or Black Cot- 
ton soil of India, by Capt. Newbold; 2. 
A description of a new ‘Tide Gauge, con- 
structed by T. G. Bunt, and erected on 
the eastern bank of the river Avon, in 
front of the Hotwell House, Bristol, in 
1837 ; 3. Professor Faraday's thirteenth 
series of Researches in Electricity, was 
continued. 

March 29. J. G. Children, esq. V. P. 

Simon M‘Gillivray, esq. was elected a 
Fellow. 

April 5. Mr. Baily in the chair.—Jobn 
Hardwick, esq. John Macneil, esq. and 
Edw. Wm. Tuson, esq. were elected 
Fellows. 

Both these meetings were occupied 
with the reading of Mr. Faraday’s paper, 
and at the latter it was concluded. Ad- 
journed to April 26. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Feb. 8. W. Tooke, esq. in the chair. 
A memoir was read, “ On the supposed 
situation of Minoa and Niscea,” by Mr. 
T. Spratt. The editors of Thucydides 
have experienced great difficulty in recon. 
ciling the account given by that historian 
(B. iii. 51) respecting the fortress, Minoa, 
of the Megarians, with that of Strabo 
(B.ix./391) ; the formerdescribing it as an 
tsland, about eight stadia from Megara— 
the latter calling it a promontory or penin- 
sula. In agreement with the description 
of Thucydides, a rocky insulated hill, with 
a ruined fortress, stands on the margin of 
the sea, a little more than a mile from 
Megara. ‘That this hill was once a pe- 
ninsula is clear from the dry beds of two 
rivers, which pass close to its base, one 
on each side, leaving between only a nar- 
row neck of elevated ground. A survey 
of the courses of these streams led the 
writer of the memoir to the belief that 
they may formerly have been united; the 
hill would, therefore, have been an island, 
as Thucydides called Minoa: but it is 
highly probable, that the deposits of earth 
subsequently brought down by the cur- 
rent, during nearly four centuries that 
elapsed before the time of Strabo, may 
have converted it to a peninsula, by form- 
ing a narrow neck of land, which then 
joined it to the main. In order, how- 
ever, clearly to identify this hill as Minoa, 
it is necessary to discover near it the 
town of Niseea, which was situated at 
the harbour formed by the island. Ac- 
cordingly, notwithstanding the changes 
which it is evident the place has under- 
gone, many ruins appear in the plain; of 
which some may, with great probability, 
be conjectured to present remains of the 
Poseidonium, and other important edi- 
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fices of Niscea, mentioned by Thucy- 
dides. 

Feb, 22. H. Hallam, esq. in the chair. 

The Foreign Secretary read a memoir, 
translated by himself, from the German 
of Professor Forckhammer. This me- 
moir comprised, 1. A description of the 
Kopaic plain or lake, with its curious 
subterraneous channels, through which 
the waters escape, when raised by rains 
and the melting of the snow on the 
mountains. 2. Remarks on the great 
antiquity of the artificial means used to 
facilitate the passage of the waters 
through their shafts or entrances, called 
katabothra, and their kephalasia, or exits. 
And, 3. Suggestions respecting the fea- 
sibility of recovering the plain for the pur- 
poses ofagriculture. The Foreign Secre- 
tary likewise read a memoir on the posi- 
tion of the Demus Aphidna, in Attiea, 
by George Finlay, esq., enlarged from a 
memoir read before the Society in No- 
vember 1836. 

March 8. Colonel Leake, V.P. in the 
chair.—The Secretary read a letter ad- 
dressed to him by Mr. Hamilton, respect- 
ing a remarkable monument of antiquity 
in Damascus, which was discovered by 
Mr. Hamilton, Colonel Leake, and the 
late Lieut.-Colonel Squire, on visiting 
that city, in their journey from Tripoli to 
Scanderoon, in the year 1802. From the 
silence of Mr. Addison concerning this 
monument, in his lately published vo- 
lume of travels, it would seem that it is 
still as entirely unknown as an object of 
curiosity to travellers as it was previously 
to that period. ‘The notes made on the 
spot by Colonel Leake were unfortunately 
lost, the year following, in the wreck of 
the brig Mentor, on board of which were 
a considerable portion of the marbles re- 
moved by Lord Elgin from the Acropo- 
lis of Athens: those of Lieut.-Colonel 
Squire shared the same fate. An ac- 
count of the entire journey, however, in- 
cluding a notice of the monument, ap- 
peared in the second volume of ‘‘ Wal- 
pole’s Memoirs,” relating to Turkey, pub- 
lished in 1820; compiled, probably, from 
letters written by Colonel Squire during 
the excursion. One of Mr. Hamilton’s 
note-books was among the few other ar- 
ticles which, besides the celebrated mar- 
bles themselves (all of which, it is well 
known, were afterwards recovered), were 
saved from the wreck, after having been 
some months at the bottom of the sea. 
From the record thus singularly pre- 
served, Mr. Hamilton copied an extract 
relating to the discovery of the remains 
at Damascus. It described them ‘as stand- 
ing in the court of the great mosque, and 
presenting the facade of a Greek or Ro- 
man temple, of the Corinthian order, in 
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the style of the temples of Balbec. Six 
columns were standing, and one half of 
the entablature above them; only a part 
of the building could be seen, it being hid 
behind a Turkish house, through which 
the travellers had great difficulty in gain- 
ing admittance to see any part of it. Mr. 
Hamilton was of opinion that it might 
have been the temple of Serapis. The 
letter concluded with a hope that, should 
a notice of this communication meet the 
eye of any intelligent traveller who might 
visit Damascus, he would be stimulated 
by it to procure more full and accurate 
information respecting the only monu- 
ment of the long period of the early empe- 
rors of Rome, existing in a city which 
Strabo designates as wyeddv te emupave- 
oratn TOY TavTn KaTa Ta TepotKd, and of 
which the emperor Julian says, that it 
was Tis ewds amdons dpbadpds. 

Mr. Cullimore submitted to the So- 
ciety’s inspection an antique fragment 
from the collection of Dr. Lee, accom- 
panied by some observations. It exhi- 
bits the oldest chronologically referable 
example which Mr. Cullimore has met 
with, of the degraded race of the Egyp- 
tian monuments, who are distinct from 
the native, the negro, and the Asiatic 
races, and may be viewed as the repre- 
sentatives of the Japhetic, Scythian, or 
European families of mankind. They 
rarely appear but in a state of captivity 
and degradation—bound for sacrifice on 
the thrones of the kings, on the soles of 
the Egyptian sandals, &c.; and are ma- 
nifestly the Typhonians, or red captives, 
who, according to Plutarch, were sacri- 
ficed at certain festivals in honour of 
Osiris; otherwise, the Hycsos, or shep- 
herds—the most ancient and detested 
enemies of the Egyptians, by whom they 
were reduced to a state of slavery, after 
having tyrannised over the country for 
several centuries. The kings of this race 
are referred to the fifteenth Egyptian 
dynasty in Africanus’s copy of the chro- 
nicle of Manetho; but to the seventeenth 
in the more recent copy of Eusebius, who 
has been followed by most of our hiero- 
logists. The present fragment, which 
represents the theme of the infant divinity, 
Horus, exhibits the race in a state of cap- 
tivity, at an epoch which fully confirms 
the testimony of Africanus, each of the 
four —s who appear bound on the 
sides of it having over him the prenomi- 
nal shield of the eleventh predecessor of 
Amos, the founder of the eighteenth 
dynasty. At the back of the theme ap- 
pears thg zodiacal constellation, ‘Taurus, 
which was the vernal equinoctial sign, 
and in coincidence with the first month 
of the season of Hor, or Horus, the my- 
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thological conqueror of the Typhonians, 
or shepherds, according to the physical 
hieroglyphic rotation of the erratic year, 
in the year. 8. c.1890: and, this being 
the place of the new-born Horus, in the 
Isiac calendar, a probable epoch for the 
fragment is thus obtained; viz. eleven 
generations, or about 367 years anterior 
to the eighteenth dynasty and the reign of 
Amos; which would hence be referred 
to the year 8.c. 1523, or nearly the date 
of the departure of the Jews from Egypt, 
which Josephus and all the oldest au- 
thorities connect with the reign of Amos. 
In confirmation of this result, Mr. Culli- 
more added, that the same mode of com- 
putation will refer the monumental Ram- 


. ses III. (the Ramesses Sethos of Ma- 


netho, and the Sesoosis, or Sesostris of 
the Greeks, whom the hieroglyphic tablets 
place fifteen generations after Amos) to 
500 years later, or 3B. c. 1623, in corre- 
spondence with the age which Herodotus 
assigns to Sesostris. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


March 26. Earl de Grey, President, 
in the chair. M. Vaudoyer of Paris 
communicated a plan of the House of 
the celebrated architect Philibert De 
Lorme, which he had succeeded in dis- 
covering in the Rue de la Cerisaie, 
Paris; the date is 1557. Mr. Scoles 
presented a bust of the late Henry Park, 
architect ; and a specimen of the newly 
invented asphalte pavement, set with 
small pebbles in imitation of Mosaic, 
was exhibited. Dr. Dickson continued 
his series of Lectures on the causes of 
decay in timber by fungus and dry rot; 
after which the honorable President con- 
gratulated the Institute on its thriving 
state, as evinced not only by the foreign 
correspondence, but by the encourage- 
ment it was universally receiving at 
home, now that its objects were becom- 
ing more generally known. His Lord- 
ship regretted that he had not been able 
to attend on a former evening to fulfil 
the pleasing duty of awarding the prizes 
to the successful competitors; he now 
cheerfully and with great pleasure pro- 
ceeded to complete this task, which, he 
added, he had the greatest satisfaction to 
perform. The several successful candi- 
dates were then called to the chair, and 
the first prize was delivered by his Lord- 
ship to Mr. W. W. Pocock, with a 
handsome encomium on the merits of his 
essay. His Lordship then proceeded to 
deliver the Soane medal to Mr. Sharpe, 
for the restoration of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
York; on which oceasion he said he felt 
the more pleasure, as the duty could not 
have devolved on any person more appro- 
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priately than on himself, as the remains 
of St. Mary’s Abbey had been in the pos- 
session of his family for one hundred and 
tifty years, as lessees under the Crown. 
‘* I candidly confess,” he added, ‘* I had 
a great satisfaction when I heard that I 
should be the individual to give the prize 
for the restoration of this interesting 
structure.” His Lordship then adverted 
to the unsuccessful candidate for this 
prize, and passed a high compliment on 
Mr. Andrews, as well for the merits of 
his plans, as for the gift of his drawings 
to the Society. The remaining prize, 
which was awarded to Mr. G. E. Laing, 
was in respect of a building not so much 
favoured by local circumstances as St. 
Mary’s Abbey: it was a less promising 
field for display of talent ; but the ability 
shewn in the restoration of the struc- 
ture from the scanty materials which the 
author possessed, rendered his design the 
more creditable. His Lordship, address- 
ing the candidate, added, ‘‘ you have done 
yourself great credit in making use of the 
materials before you; the Council felt that 
the restoration possessed so much merit, 
that they deemed it right to award the 
additional prize.” 

At the conclusion of the meeting, his 
Lordship kindly invited the members and 
company present to a conversazione at 
his Lordship’s residence on the succeeding 
Monday. 

April9. P.F. Robinson, Esq. V.P. 
in the chair. His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland was elected an Hono- 
rary Fellow. J. Britton, esq. F.S.A. 
read an instructive and pleasing essay 
on Porches and Porticoes, elucidating 
those ornamental and very pleasing ap- 
pendages to ancient structures, in the 
Gothic and Greek styles, with drawings 
of a variety of examples. Mr. Renton 
continued his Lectures on the nature and 
properties of Iron. 

April 23. J. B. Papworth, Esq. 
V.P.in the chair. Among the dona- 
tions was a large collection of Italian 
works on architecture and the fine arts, 
presented by the Pontifical Academy of 
St. Luke at Rome. M. Heysch, archi- 
tect, of Copenhagen, forwarded a series 
of tracings from the design of a syna- 
gogue which he had recently erected in 
that city. Mr. Renton continued his 
Lectures on the nature and property of 
Iron; and Mr, Billings read a portion of 
his forthcoming History of the Temple 
Chureh, being an essay by Mr. Clark- 
son on the doctrines and institutions of 
the Knights Templars. The object was 
to shew that the Templars were imbued 
with the dogmas of the gnostic and ma- 
nichean heretics, in conjunction with 
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heathenism, and the author considered 
with Von Hammer that they were in 
connexion with the tribe of ‘‘ assassins.” 
The author brought forward various hid- 
den allusions, which he believed to have 
discovered in the buildings and its various 
parts to the doctrines, which it is alleged 
the Templars believed and taught to their 
members; and it embraced a great variety 
of subjects connected with sacred num- 
bers, with freemasonry, and other occult 
matters, all of which the writer found to 
be corroborated by the structure and 
detail of the church. 


LONDON INSTITUTION, 


A recent report of the Committee of 
Management announces that, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of several pro- 
prietors, expressed at the last General 
Meeting, an increase has been made in 
the valuable library of this establishment, 
in the class of German literature; and an 
extended list, comprising several of the 
best historians, philosophers, and writers 
of fiction, has been placed in the hands 
of a foreign bookseller, with instructions 
to procure the works immediately. The 
classed catalogue of the Library is pro- 
ceeding with all the speed which the 
continued exertion of the Librarians can 
supply. The President, Sir Thomas 
Baring, Bart. having munificently placed 
the sum of 100 guineas at the disposal of 
the Library-Committee, it has been 
determined that the donation should be 
applied to the purchase of the celebrated 
“ Description de l’Egypte,” and to its 
suitable reception in a cabinet, placed 
in the library. To insure a facility of 
reference to this copious and splendid 
work, and at the same time to do honour 
to the gift, the managers have caused a 
descriptive account and collation of it to 
be prepared, and prefixed to the list of 
of other presentations made to the library 
during the last year. 


UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM. 

By the seventh Annual Report of this 
institution, we are happy to be informed 
of its continued prosperity. During the 
past year 280 names have been added to 
the list, giving an actual increase of 125 
in the number of members, after making 
deduction for deaths, withdrawals, &c. 
The number of members on the Ist of 
March last was 4212. The number of 
visitors during the year has been 10,907, 
averaging 909 per month. ‘The funded 
stock has been increased by 1000/. and 
now amounts to 47471. 16s. 9d. in the 
3 per cent Consols. The following ca- 
talogues have been printed for the infor- 
mation and use of the members and visi- 
tors, and may be purchased . the Mu- 
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seum: 1. the Library; 2. the contents of 
the Model-room, with the aim of each 
model noted; 3. the Mineralogical col- 
lection, arranged according to approved 
classification ; 4. the Geological collec- 
tion, in order of superposition; 5, the 
Antiquities, arms, curiosities, &c. &c. 
geographically and chronologically ar- 
ranged, with copious notes. ‘The numis- 
matic collection is not yet sufficiently ex- 
tensive to justify the formation of a cata- 
logue. Onthe 2nd April the first evening 
meeting of the members was held in the 
Library,’ Major Shadwell Clarke, K. H. 
took the chair. The object of these 
meetings will be to exhibit the various 
donations to the Museum, and to read the 
details and memoranda which accompany 
them; also, to offer to officers of both 
services an opportunity of exhibiting and 
explaining any inventions or improve- 
ments which they may wish to suggest, 
connected with their professions. Nu- 
merous presents were announced, and 
laid upon the table,—the table, by the 
way, upon which Smollett wrote his 
‘* Roderick Random;” and of great in- 
terest were the descriptions, by eye-wit- 
nesses, of the virtues, the uses, and the 
application, of the various curiosities and 
rarities, natural and artificial, read by the 
assistant director. ‘The practical papers 
were, 1. Ona Particular Action of the 
Jib, by Lieut. Henry Raper, R.N.; 
2. On the Application of Percussion 
Caps to Firelocks in the Army and Navy, 
by Capt. Norton. 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE UNIVER- 
SITIES CLUB HOUSE. 
This magnificent accession to the archi- 


tectural ornaments of the metropolis has 
been erected on the south side of Pall 


Mall, near St. James’s Palace, from the’ 


designs of Sir Robert Smirke, R.A. and 
his brother Sydney Smirke, Esq. For 
the following descriptive particulars we 
are indebted to the Civil Engineer and 
Architect’s Journal. 

The front extends 87 feet in width, its 
height being 37 feet from the ground line 
to the top. An entablature, marking 
the separation of the ground story from 
the principal floor, and projecting forward 
in the centre of the building over four 
Corinthian columns, divides the front, 
horizontally, into two equal parts. The 
centre space on the ground floor is occu- 
pied by the portico, which projects to the 
front line of the area: the centre inco- 
lumniation being wider than the rest, 
forming the entrance to the hall. ‘The 
upper part of the building is terminated 
by a delicate Corinthian entablature and 
balustrade, proportioned to the whole 
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height, and breaking forward with the 
centre of the building, which corresponds 
in width with the portico on the ground 
floor. Then the front is divided verti- 
cally into three main compartments, the 
centre being less in width than the other 
two, which assume the appearance of 
wings—the effect of a centre, indicated 
by the projecting portico on the ground 
floor, being thus maintained throughout 
the whole height of the building. 

The windows of the upper story are 
seven in number, designed with ante in 
lieu of an architrave, and each sur- 
mounted by a panel carved in bas-relief ; 
that in the centre division of the front 
being considerably wider than the others. 
The windows of the lower story have 
semi-circular heads. A balcony, pro- 
jecting three feet, is carried along the 
whole line of front, and breaks forward 
with the portico; the parapet being 
formed of pedestals with intervening 
panels of richly-designed foliage, cast in 
metal in high relief. The landing is 
supported by elaborately enriched con- 
soles, and the frieze of the entablature 
over the ground story is filled with con- 
vex panels, enriched with laurel leaves, 
and over each column of the portico are 
shields, bearing the arms of the Univer- 
sities, 

The bas-reliefs in the panels above the 
windows of the principal floor require 
particular notice. They are executed in 
Roman cement by Mr. W. G. Nicholl, 
from designs by R. Smirke, Esq. R.A. 
and are intended to illustrate those ex- 
alted labours of the mind, which it is the 
peculiar province of the Universities to 
foster and promote. In the centre panel 
Minerva and Apollo preside on Mount 
Parnassus ; a female figure personifying 
the river Helicon pours from an urn the 
source sacred to the God of verse, and 
the Muses surround them at the foot of 
the Mount. In one of the extreme 
panels Homer is represented singing to a 
warrior, a female, and a youth; in the 
other is Virgil, reciting his Georgics to a 
group of peasants. The four other panels 
represent Milton reciting his verses to 
his daughter, inspired by a superior 
agency hovering over him; Shakspeare 
attended by Tragedy and Comedy ; New- 
ton explaining his system; and Bacon 
recommending his philosophy. 

Below the ground floor are two stories, 
a mezzanine and a basement, which are 
screened by the area parapet. 

The hall is entered through a Corin- 
thian portico of four columns, and a small 
lobby : it is lofty, but rather limited in 
e _ The principal floor is approached 
y a flight of stone steps, through maho- 
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gany folding-doors. On the right is the 
spacious coffee-room, measuring 66 feet 
by 32; on each of its side walls are two 
square ante of scagliola, in imitation of 
red granite, with enriched bronze caps, 
and statuary marble bases, supporting 
enriched consoles, and an entablature or 
cornice, which returns round and divides 
the ceiling into three large compartments, 
the central one being the largest. In the 
centre of each is a very chaste water-leaf 
flower, of papier maché, concealing a 
ventilator. ‘The two chimney pieces are 
of black and gold marble. 

The grand staircase is ascended by two 
wide flights of steps with turned ballus- 
ters, handrail or capping, all of stone. 
The ceiling is divided into compartments, 
and ornamented with enriched mouldings 
and patere. The walls are painted in 
imitation of granite. 

The evening or drawing room, mea- 
suring 54+ ft. 6 by 28, is divided into two 
compartments by Sienna scagliola ante, 
with marble caps and bases, supporting 
an enriched entablature. The ceiling is 
divided into panels by a guiloche orna- 
ment, the centre of each having a coffer 
and flower; and the walls are divided 
into large panels by an enriched mould- 
ing. There are two chimney-pieces of 
statuary marble, having square anti, with 
enriched caps, over which are carved the 
arms of the two Universities. At the 
east end is a frontispiece, with architrave 
and consoles, for a large plate of silvered 
glass. The woodwork is excellently 
painted, in imitation of Russian birch. 

Communicating with the evening room 
is the writing room, (32 ft. 4 by 28), and 
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the library (37 [ft. by 324). The latter 
contains three ranges of book-cases, occu- 
pying the whole of the three sides of the 
room, made of beautiful Russian birch, as 
is the door, and the other fittings are 
painted in imitation. There are two 
chimney-pieces of Sienna marble, with 
large looking-glasses over them. 

A corridor (the windows of which are 
of glass, frosted by flouric acid, with the 
arms of the Universities left transparent) 
leads to a committee-room and waiters’ 
room, and the back staircase. On the 
upper floor are two billiard-rooms, smok- 
ing-room, three rooms fitted up with 
copper-lined baths, servants’ dormitories, 
&ec. The domestic offices are admirably 
atranged in the basement and mezzanine 
stories. 

The whole of this palace possesses an 
air of elegant grandeur, admirably appro- 
priate to a building dedicated to the sym- 
posia of men of refined education, and we 
may hope corresponding tastes; and not 
unworthy of the resort of those who, 
bred among the ancient glories of our 
national Universities, have eyes accus- 
tomed to dignity, solidity, and grace, as 
well as utility in architecture. The judi- 
cious application of sculpture to enliven 
the details of architecture, and reveal to 
the spectator the objects to which a build- 
ing is devoted, is a practice which has 
been too little regarded in recent times ; 
and we hail with delight any example of 
taste and liberality, even when set by 
private individuals, in a matter in which 
our national edifices are generally so defi- 
cient. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

March 29. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 
in the chair. 

Lieut.-General Sir Henry Bunbury, 
Bart. communicated extracts from the 
accounts of Rees Gwyer, steward to John 
Smyth, Esq. who possessed an estate 
lying in the parishes of Highgate, Horn- 
sey, and Islington. They contained se- 
veral items of assessment for the provi- 
sion for the army quartered at Islington, 
and threepence per month to the collec- 
tors for the poor of Islington. The ac- 
counts were from the year 1650 to 1655. 

Mr. Mendenhall communicated an 
account of some ancient British remains 
near Bath. 

A further portion was read of Sir Wil- 
liam Beecher’s account of the ‘ Love of 


RESEARCHES. 


Henry the Fourth of France to the 
Princess of Condé.” 

April 5. The Earl of 
President, in the chair. 

Henry Brandreth, Esq. F.S.A. com- 
municated an essay entitled, ‘ An Inquiry 
into the Mode of Coinage of the Anglo- 
Saxon Stycas of Northumberland;’ a 
portion only of which was read. The 
writer entered into various details respect- 
ing the currency of nations in their early 
stages of civilization; but the main ob- 
ject of his disquisition is, to suggest for 
consideration the cause of the legends of 
Anglo-Saxon coins abounding in blunders 
more than those of any other period. 
These inaccuracies were described as be- 
ing similar in kind to those which occur 
in printing, such as letters transposed, or 
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turned upside-down, &c.; and Mr, 
Brandreth’s suggested explanation of this 
is, that the dies were not engraved, but 
struck from movable types, which, if not 
fitted together with due care, would have 
produced the blunders in question. On 
account of the Easter recess, the meet- 
ings of the Society were adjourned to 

April 23. St. George’s day, when the 
anniversary elections took place. The 
Earl of Aberdeen was again chosen Pre- 
sident, with the following Council (the 
names of the new members being printed 
in italics), 

The Duke of Sussex ; T. Amyot, Esq. Treas. ; 
G. F. Beltz, esq. ; N. Carlisle, esq. Sec. ; Sir 
Francis Chantrey, R.A.; Sir H. Ellis, Sec. ; 
John Gage, esq. Director ; H. Gurney, esq. 
V.P.; W. D. Haggard, esq. ; H. Hallam, esq. 
V.P.; W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P.; E. G. 
Knight, esq.; E. H. Locker, esq.; Sir ¥. 
Madden, K.H.; Rt. ITon. Sir Gore Ouseley ; 
T. J. Pettigrew, esq.; the Bishop of Ripon; 
DP. F. Robinson, esq.; T. Stapleton, jun. esq. 3 
Rt. Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, V.P. 

EXHIBITION OF ANCIENT ARMOUR. 

An exhibition of Gothic and other 
armour, opened in Grosvenor Street, is 
one of the most brilliant and interesting 
ever seen in London. The principal 
portion of it consists of the collection of 
the illustrious House of Ferrara; but 
there is also a very curious series cf fire- 
arms from the famous gun-manufactory 
of Liege, where several generations of 
ingenious artisans of one family carried it 
on for a great length of time. To these 
rich stores have been added many superb 
and remarkable specimens of German, 
Italian, and French armour ; displaying 
every variety of form and ornament, and 
being altogether a beautiful and instruc- 
tive assemblage of the treasures of those 
times, when so much of taste and luxury 
was expended on such articles. Some of 
the suits, especially that of Alphonso II. 
the magnificent Duke of Ferrara, are 
extraordinary for the immense labours of 
art bestowed upon them; whilst others, 
though more rude, are not less worthy of 
note, for their examples of engraving, 
gilding, emblazonry, embossing, chasing, 
and mechanism of every kind. Two 
banners of Ferrara, in perfect preserva- 
tion, are, it is supposed, unique. 

ANCIENT THEATRE, 

M. Texier has discovered an ancient 
but entire theatre, in the town of As- 
pendus, in Pamphylia. The stage is 
ornamented with two orders of columns, 
Tonic and Corinthian, of white marble, 
with red veins. The entablature is of 
the richest sculpture. Five gates led into 
the saloon, the roof was of wood, and 
between it and the stage was a space for 
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machinery. All the particulars of its 
foundation are contained in the inscrip- 
tions in various places. Aulus Curtius 
Crispinus was the founder, and Zeno was 
the architect. A statue which ornaments 
the front of the stage has been an object 
of Turcomanian admiration, and con- 
cerning which they do not fail to invent 
fables. ‘They imagine the whole to have 
been the work of genii, and this statue 
to be the portrait of an unfortunate prin- 
cess. 


SPANISH BELLS. 

In consequence of the difficulties to 
which the existing government of Spain 
has been reduced in the war with Don 
Carlos, a large quantity of bells, which 
were the property of the convents, and 
transferred from them for the relief of 
the Queen’s cause, were sent to Mar- 
seilles and sold as old metal. About 
sixty were purchased by an American 
gentleman, and shipped to New York, 
where the most experienced bell-founders 
examined them, and pronounced that 
they are such as cannot be made in Ame- 
rica, nor probably anywhere at this time. 
It is well known that the ancient Spanish 
bells, and indeed all the old bells cast in 
catholic countries, were considered as 
sacred; the more precious their metal, 
the greater their sanctity; and nearly all 
of them are thought to have more or less 
silver in their composition. ‘The art of 
compounding silver with the other metals 
entering into the composition of bells, 
is now entirely lost. The tones are said 
to be inimitably beautiful ; and it is 
stated, that one of these bells weighing 
100 pounds has as much power and 
strength of tone, as an ordinary bell 
weighing 300. They weigh from 100 to 
1700 pounds each; and are often highly 
ornamented with figures of the cross, 
royal arms of Spain, and various devices 
in alto relievo. After being a certain 
time on view at New York, they were 
dispersed by public sale, and will now be 
scattered about in every quarter of the 
States. Several have gone to Protestant 
‘‘ meeting-houses ;” one or two have 
been reverentially bought up by Catholic 
congregations; but others, again, are 
hereafter to serve the purpose of fire com- 
panies and ward meetings, and one has 

one off to a factory in Rhode Island. 
The largest, weighing 1700ibs. is already 
doing duty on the top of the New York 
City Hall. The factory bell appears, 
from a rude inscription still legible, to be 
something more than 1000 years old, 
having been presented to a convent in the 
year 828, 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Howse or Commons. 


March 21.—Mr. Plumptre moved the 
second reading of the Bill for the better ob- 
servance of the Lorp’s Day. The Bill 
was not so extensive as that of last Ses- 
sion. Its object was to prohibit trading 
on the Lord’s Day, and to punish by fine 
individuals offending. ‘The first fine was 
but a small one, but he proposed to in- 
crease it on every subsequent conviction, 
The buying and selling of milk was ex- 
empted from the Bill, and also the pur- 
chasing of beer within certain hours. It 
also exempted cases where persons went 
bond fide to pubtic houses to eat, and ob- 
tain refreshments.—Sir R. Inglis gave 
his cordial support to the second reading 
—For the second reading 139 ; againstit, 
68; majority 71. 

March 27.—Lord Eliot moved an ad- 
dress to the Queen, expressing the opin- 
ion of the House, that no advantage had 
resulted to England or to Spain from the 
enlistment of our soldiers, permitted by 
the Order in Council, which suspended 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, and praying 
that this order may not be renewed. He 
reviewed the subject, from the date of 
the quadruple treaty, and censured the 
active course assumed by the present 
Government, when Lord Palmerston, in 
1835, succeeded the Duke of Wellington 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs. He 
blamed the Cabinet for the engagements 
then entered into with the Spanish autho- 
rities, and condemned them still more for 
their neglect to see those engagements 
fulfilled. Ten thousand raw men had 
been employed upon a service for which 
three times that number would have been 
inadequate.—Mr. Cutlar Fergusson con- 
tended that Ministers had no power to 
remain neutral. The neutrality of En- 
gland would have put the Peninsula in 
the sole power of France. The motion 
was supported on the part of the Opposi- 
tion by Sir A. Dalrymple, Mr. S. Her- 
bert, Lord Mahon, and Mr. Pemberton, 
and opposed by Capt. Pechell, Mr. Poul- 
ter, Sir H. Vivian, Mr. V. Smith, and Mr. 
Sheil; after which, the debate was ad- 
journed to the following evening; when, 
in consequence of the accidental absence 
of the opposition member who was to 
have resumed the debate, the question 


was brought to a division without any 
further discussion. The numbers were 
—ayes, 62; noes, 70; majority in favour 
of Ministers, 8. 

March 29. Sir G. Strickland brought 
forward the question of Necro Arpren- 
TicesHir. He urged the inconsistency and 
inconvenience of continuing the appren- 
ticeship of pradial servants till Aug. 1840, 
when servants not pradial are to be eman- 
cipated in Aug. 1838; and moved a reso- 
lution for terminating the system on the 
Ist of Aug. next.—Mr. Pease seconded 
the motion. He enumerated the grievan- 
ces now endured by the negroes, particu- 
larly in British Guiana. Their food was 
insufficient for the sustenance of labouring 
people; while, on the other hand, their 
punishments were excessive, and inflicted 
in order to force a still increasing pro- 
duce with a still decreasing population. 
Many indulgences and relaxations which 
the negroes enjoyed before the abolition 
had been withdrawn from them since; 
the colonial legislatures had abused the 
confidence of government and of the 
House of Commons ; and if the English 
people could have foreseen these results, 
they would never have consented to pay 
a compensation of twenty millions ster- 
ling to the planters. In Jamaica the 
deaths of children and miscarriages of 
mothers had already made a frightful gap 
in the population, and he had evidence of 
similar effects in other colonies.—Sir 
George Grey, the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies, moved as an amendment 
the order of the day for the second read- 
ing of the Abolition Amendment Bill. 
The objects of the motion would be bet- 
ter effected by the Government Bill; and 
to the motion itself he felt himself bound 
to oppose his resistance, because the 
whole matter had been made the subject 
of a compact from which it would be un- 
allowable to depart, except upon the 
clearest evidence that it had been violated 
on the other part, and in the total lack of 
any other remedy; unless, indeed, the 
House were prepared, which he himself 
was not, to vote a further grant for buying 
up the remaining two years of the bargain. 
Instances of ill usage should not have been 
brought forward alone ; the great benefits 
derived from the apprenticeship should 
have been carried to credit on the other 
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side. He cited various despatches of 
governors, and reports of magistrates, 
proving a very general amelioration of 
the negro condition. 

On the following evening, the debate was 
resumed, when Sir E. Sugden said that 
Jamaica had not performed her part of 
the arrangement, nor had the Govern- 
ment taken steps either to carry it out or 
to prepare the negroes for the emancipa- 
tion of 1840, at which time, therefore, 
they would, he thought, be as unfit for 
liberty as at the present moment. The 
other colonies, however, had not been 
so culpable as Jamaica, and upon them 
this resolution would be an injustice.— 
Lord Howick quoted the opinions of 
Burke and Canning, who had said that 
the chain which bound the slave to his 
master must be taken off link by link. 
He feared that the discussions in that 
House might produce an effect on the 
minds of the negroes incalculably dan- 
gerous; and Lord John Russell express- 
ed the determination of Ministers not to 
be led away by the feeling that had been 
artfully raised.; He trusted that the 
House of Commons would maintain the 
dignity of its deliberative character ; and, 
by refusing to yield its settled convictions 
upon the present occasion, discourage 
those who might hope hereafter to carry 
an object by producing temporary and ar- 
tificial excitement. The House then 
divided ; for the amendment 269; against 
it, 205; majority, 64.—The Ministerial 
Bill was then read a second time. 

April 2.— Considerable discussion took 
place on the Norrinc Hitt. Footway 
Bit, in the course of which the objections 
were all made against the Hippodrome 
(race-course) ; but in the result the Bill 
was read a third time, and passed by a 
majority of 162 to 123. 

On the order of the day being read for 
proceeding with Mr. C. Buller’s Bill on 
the subject of ConrroverTED ELEcTIONS, 
Sir Robert Peel delivered a very able 
speech. He assumed it as acceeded on 
all hands, that some change was requisite 
for the character of the House. He 
thought, however. on constitutional prin- 
ciples, that the Commons ought not to 
part with their jurisdiction, unless impar- 
tial justice was found incompatible with its 
continuance. 'Theduty ought not to becast 
on the judges; they were bound, indeed, 
to try certain cases of a political character ; 
but to mix them up with cases of a party 
character was a different thing, because 
the juries would not be more exempt from 
bias than the present committees. His 
own plan would be, that the Speaker, at 
the beginning of the Session, should 
nominate a general committee of four or 
six: that preliminary committee being 
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sworn, should appoint the subsequent 
committees to try the petitions ; and each 
subsequent committee so appointed by 
them might consist of 11 or 9, to be re- 
duced to 7 by a strike, or two allowed to 
each party ; these to receive the aid of an 
assessor, who might be either chairman, 
and possess a judicial voice like the others, 
or act as a mere adviser. The assessor 
should be amply paid, but only for the 
particular service, and not by a continuing 
salary. The assessors conjointly might 
constitute a court of immediate appeal, if 
necessary, from the decisions of each re- 
spectively: they might be appointed by 
the House, but he would rather invite the 
contending parties on each petition to fix 
an assessor in whom both would place 
confidence.— Mr. O° Connell moved to re- 
fer Mr. Buller’s bill toa select committee, 
which should consider the Grenville Act, 
its defects, and its possible remedies. 
He contended strenuously for transferring 
the jurisdiction to the judges and juries 
by whom other cases are tried, and for 
sending Irish cases to Irish judges and 
juries.— Mr. C. Buller thought it some- 
what strange that Mr. O’Connell should 
wish to refer this bill to a committee, not 
to discuss it, but to find what else could 
be substituted for it. He was at a loss 
to know in what happy country Mr. 
O’Connell’s jurors were to be found; but 
that was, perhaps, a detail reserved for 
the Committee. It was easy to talk of a 
judge for the law, and a jury for the fact : 
that system was made in Westminster 
Hall, by virtue of an elaborate system of 
special pleading ; but was that system to 
be introduced here? The measure would 
bring obloquy upon the judges, and taint 
their reputation. As to Sir R. Peel’s 
plan, it gave, not indeed a jury, but a 
great many judges ; and his assessors, not 
being fixed, would have no uniform law. 
—Sir W. W. Follett showed that the fault 
of the present system Jay, not in the elec- 
tion committees, but in the state of the 
law. The election committees had been 
accused of many grievous offences, but 
most unjustly. They erred, in fact, 
through ignorance—they failed simply 
because they were called on to do what 
the most skilful lawyers, together with 
the judges of the land, found almost in- 
superable difficulty in doing. The elec- 
tion committees were required to give a, 
legal construction to the Reform Bills 
for England, Ireland, and Scotland—bills 
which differed widely from each other— 
bills to which the Courts of Westminster 
had found it impossible to give a legal 
meaning, without the aid of sundry decla- 
ratory acts of Parliament. The conse- 
quence was, that the members of election 
committees were absolutely bewildered 
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they were unable to determine on which 
side truth lay, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, they voted for their party. Mr. 
Buller’s bill would not remedy the evil 
complained of.—Lord John Russell re- 
joiced that it was not proposed to ab- 
dicate the jurisdiction of the House. 
He could not, off-hand, pronounce 
upon the merits of Sir Robert Peel’s 
plan; but he hoped the Right Hon, 
Baronet would either graft it on Mr. 
Buller’s bill, or bring it on as a spe- 
cific measure. ‘The House divided—For 
the original motion, 80; for Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s amendment, 57; majority in favour 
of the bill, 23. Mr. Buller then con- 
sented to postpone his bill to the 11th May, 
in order to see whether the proposal of Sir 
Robert Peel could be engrafted upon it. 

April 3. Mr. Gillon moved for the 
total abolition of the Soar Tax. This 
was opposed by Mr. Rice, on the ground 
that the revenue would not bear so great 
a reduction.—Lord Sandon moved, as an 
amendment on Mr. Gillon’s motion, that 
the duty be reduced one-third.—Mr. 
Rice opposed the amendment, on the 
ground that the revenue would not bear 
any reduction at all, and that the deficiency 
caused by taking off one-third of the duty 
might not be made good by increased con- 
sumption. After a short debate, Lord 
Sandon’s amendment was negatived by 
166 to 78; and Mr. Gillon’s motion was 
negatived without a division.— The Mar- 
quis of Chandos brought forward a mo- 
tion regarding the Earl of Durham’s ex- 
penses as Lord High Commissioner to 
the Canapas. He said he considered it 
expedient to call on the House to declare, 
by resolutions, that economy ought to 
characterise the expenditure of the pro- 
posed mission; and that, as Lord Gos- 
ford’s expenditure was £12,800 a year, 
that amount ought to be taken as a 
precedent to guide the charge on account 
of Lord Durham’s mission. ‘The Noble 
Marquis said, Lord Durham's proposed 
appointments were extravagant, injudi- 
cious, and, in some cases, unnecessary, 
especially in provinces where expensive 
and ostentatious display would be so 
much out of place. He asked, of what 
use could be a legal adviser, at a salary 
of 1,500/, a year, where there were already 
attornies and solicitors general? He 
feared this gratuitous appointment would 
lead to far more expense than if the Go- 
vernor had a fixed salary, and the govern- 
ment were left to form such other offices 
as they might deem requisite.—Lords 
John Russell and Palmerston defended 
the appointment, and after a long debate, 
the numbers were—For the motion, 158 ; 
against it, 160; majority in fayour of 
ministers, ftvo. 
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April 9. Mr. Blackstone moved the 
order of the day, that Mr. Poulter, the 
ex-Member for Shaftesbury, be called to 
the bar on account of a letter, published in 
the Morning Chronicle, charging the com- 
mittee which had unseated him with per- 
sonal corruption, &e. A long discussion 
took place as to the policy most conso- 
nayt on the occasion with the dignity of 
the House —Lord John Russell contended 
that such matters ought never to be pushed 
too far, since no committee could be in- 
jured by such charges as those preferred 
by Mr. Poulter. An individual might 
suffer perhaps, from imputations, and to 
an individual, therefore, so aggrieved, the 
protection of the House ought undoubt- 
edly to be extended. His Lordship 
doubted, moreover, whether a popular 
assembly was well qualified to judge in 
its own cause.—Sir Robert Peel asked 
why the Noble Lord should admit the 
necessity of protecting an individual 
member of the House from charges simi- 
lar to those levelled against the Shaftes- 
bury committee ; and yet deny the neces- 
sity of protecting the six-or seven gentle- 
men whom Mr. Poulter had inculpated 
in terms so offensive? Let it be recol- 
lected that service on committees was 
compulsory on members of the House ; 
but if protection was, in conformity with 
the suggestion of the Noble Lord, to be 
withheld from committees, he would ad- 
vise some individual to bring the matter 
to issue by refusing to serve.—Mr. 
Poulter was at length called to the bar ; 
when he avowed the authorship of the 
libel, and expressed regret that as between 
himself and the House there should have 
been offered by him any cause of offence. 
He did not charge the majority of the 
Shaftesbury committee with pecuniary or 
base corruption; but he felt convinced 
that he had been deprived of his seat on 
political grounds, not on grounds founded 
on justice.—Mr. Blackstone moved that 
Mr. Poulter’s letter was false and seand- 
alous.—Lord John Russell moved, as an 
amendment, that the House proceed with 
the third reading of the Slavery Abolition 
Act Amendment Bill—For the amend. 
ment, 120; against it, 124. Mr. 0’Con- 
nell then moved that the debate on the 
resolution be deferred for a week, which 
was carried by 121 against 117.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, in 
a Committee of Supply, a grant of 
33,5002. for the payment of the Pensions 
due for the quarter ending April 5, agree- 
able to the recommendation of the Pen- 
sion List Committee ; which was agreed to. 

On the Iith of April the Parliament 
adjourned, the Commons to the 25th, and 
the Lords to the 27th of the month, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


The strong little fortress of Vera, on 
the Bidassoa, the possession of which 
has been of the greatest advantage to the 
Carlists, was on the 4th of April carried 
by assault by the Queen of Spain’s troops 
under O’Donnell. The British auxilia- 
ries behaved with their accustomed gal- 
lantry, and were the first to enter the 
fortress. About twenty men of Capt. 
Harris’s Artillery, who had previously 
expended their ammunition, charged at 
the point of the bayonet, leaped the 
parapet, and cleared the stockades. This 
party was headed by Lieut. Lawson, who 
took possession of the keys of the fort. 
The first man in the battery was the same 
who first entered Irun, a Dublin shoe- 
maker, named Bolton, and who had been 
decorated three times with the cross of 
Isabel IT. by General Evans, for bravery. 

The garrison was indebted for its 
safety to the timely arrival of three com- 
panies of Chapelchuries of Guipuscoa, 
under the orders of Ibero, who, having 
charged the Christinos with the bayonet, 
enabled the handful of men who were in 
the fort to effect their retreat. A corps 
of 2,000 Navarrese, stopped during twen- 
ty-four hours by a column from Pampe- 
luna, came at last to reinforce the Chapel- 
churies, and compelled the Christinos 
to fall back on the mountain of Endere- 
za, near Irun. General O'Donnell had, 
however, time to blow up the fortifica- 
tions of the town, and place his artillery 
in safety on the French territory. The 
Carlists harrassed him continually in his 
retreat. ‘There were very few killed on 
either side, and the number of wounded 
amounted in all to nearly 200. 

A general order of Colonel Lasaussaye 
dated St. Sebastian, March 27, has de- 
clared that the auxiliary corps, at present 
composed of the Reyna Isabella Lan- 
cers and of the Artillery, will for the fu- 
ture be designated the British Auxiliary 
Brigade. Brevet-Colonel W. Wakefield 
is appointed Lieut.-Colonel command- 
ant; Richard Baker, Major; Capt. F. 
Hampton to command the Artillery; 


Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Clarke to be Pay- 
master; Lieut.-Colonel J. M'’* Intosh, 
Brigade Major. The Brigade musters 
under 400, including officers. 


CANADA. 


On the 3rd of March a sharp engage- 
ment took place between her Majesty’s 
troops and the insurgents, in which the 
latter were totally defeated on Point Pele 
Island, within 40 miles of the western 
extremity of lake Erie, near the western 
boundary of the British possessions. 
This island had been occupied by the 
pirates in great force, when Col. Mait- 
land, in order to dispossess them, marched 
from Amherstburgh on the night of the 
2nd with a few companies of the 32nd and 
83rd Regiments, two six pounders, and 
some volunteer cavalry. The march, 
though half of it was to be made over the 
ice of the lake, was successfully accom- 
plished in the course of the night, and at 
day-break the enemy were attacked, 
having been in part surrounded by the 
excellent dispositions of the British com- 
mander ; the action that followed assumed 
the character of bush fighting—the island, 
which is about seven miles long, being 
covered with thicket, and the pirates out- 
numbering her Majesty’s forces in the 
proportion of nearly two to one—for they 
mustered 500 men well armed and equip- 
ped; ultimately, however, they were 
driven to flight, which was rendered easier 
by a number of sleighs, or sledges, that 
they had concealed in the woods. The 
left among their dead, Colonel Bradley, 
the commander-in-chief; Major Howd- 
ley; and Captains Van Rensellaer and 
M’Keon. ‘They left a great many 
wounded and other prisoners in the hands 
of her Majesty’s troops; the killed and 
wounded being nearly, if not exclusively, 
all citizens of the United States; the 
arms that were found were all new—and 
marked as the property of the States. 
Twenty-eight men of the 32nd regiment 
were wounded more or less dangerously, 
and two killed. Colonel Maitland has 
succeeded in capturing the pirate general 
Sutherland who lately menaced Maldon. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


March 6. A fire occurred at the north 
end of Paper Buildings, Temple, which 
destroyed the whole of Nos. 13 and 14, 
containing about twenty sets of cham. 


bers. It broke out in the bed-room of 
W. H. Maule, esq, M.P. Queen's 
Counsel, and among the other sufferers 
were the Attorney-general, W. Erle, esq. 
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M.P., J. H. Markland, esq. &c. &e. 
Nearly all the property and papers in the 
chambers were lost, including the docu- 
ments relating to matters pending before 
the Attorney-general. Mr. Pashley, author 
of Travels in Crete, was perhaps the 
greatest sufferer. His chambers contain- 
ed a valuable and extensive law library, 
between 3000 and 4000 volumes of 
Classical and Miscellaneous Literature, a 
collection of objects of ancient art, a 
valuable cabinet of coins, and all Mr. 
Pashley’s Manuscript Journals and Draw- 
ings, made during his travels. The 
learned gentleman was at Winchester, 
on the Circuit, and not a single article 
in his chambers was saved from the 
tlames. Mr. Follett, brother to Sir W. 
Follett, was with difficulty rescued from 
danger, having been some time confined 
to his bed from rheumatism. 

March 26. The celebrated and long 
litigated cause of Attwood v. Small was 
decided in the House of Lords; after 
having much attracted the notice of the 
public, not in consequence of its intrinsic 
merits, but from the extent of the property 
involved in the decision. Inthe annals of 
jurisprudence,it will be ever knownas hay- 
ing given rise in the court of Exchequer 
to the delivery (by Lord Lyndhurst) of a 
judgment unparalleled in the exhibition 
of every judicial attribute. The circum- 
stances out of which the case has arisen 
were briefly these:—Mr. Small having 
entered into a negociation with Mr. Att- 
wood for the purchase, for £550,000, of 
the mines at Crongreaves in Stafford- 
shire, a statement was made in writing in 
several papers by an agent of Mr. Att- 
wood of the produce of the works in ques- 
tion, and the expense of working such 
produce. Concerning the nature and cha- 
racter of these papers, it was alleged on 
the part of Mr. Small that they contained 
a declaration of the then present condi- 
tion of the concern, and represented the 
actual amount of iron then produced, and 
the actual cost of then producing. Upon 
the part of Mr. Attwood it was contended 
that they contained only an estimate of 
what had been upon an average of several 
years the amount of produce, and of the 
expense of production, or of what would 
and may be such produce and cost in 
certain circumstances, future, contingent 
and hypothetical. The real nature and 
character of the statements contained in 
those papers was the principal and only 
question in the case; but in order to 
arrive at a just conclusion upon this ques- 
tion it became necessary to take a great 
variety of other and collateral circum- 
stances into consideration. By a majority 
of three yotes, (the Lord Chancellor, the 
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Earl of Devon, and Lord Brougham), 
against two (Lord Lyndhurst and Lord 
Wyndford), it was resolved that the de- 
cree of the court below be reversed, and 
that no issue be directed. The effect of 
which is to exclude the shareholders of the 
British Mining Company trom all reme- 
dy against Mr. Attwood ultimately and 
for ever. ‘The hearing of this important 
case had in all occupied more than four- 
score days, of which 50 were taken up 
at the bar of their lordships’ house. The 
printed papers amounted to no less than 
30,000 folio pages; and the notes which 
had been furnished of the arguments in the 
case amounted to 10,000 pages in folio. 
The costs are supposed to have exceeded 
150,0002. 

March 31. The Great Western steam- 
ship, destined to navigate the Atlantic, 
started from London to Bristol, her na- 
tive port, having visited the metropolis 
to take in her engines and complete her 
finishings. She is the largest steam-ves- 
sel that has hitherto made its appearance 
on the waters of Europe, her registered 
admeasurement being 1,340 tons, length 
234, breadth from out to out of the pad- 
dle boxes 58 feet, and with engines and 
machinery of 450 horse power, The 
most remarkable thing about the ship is 
her four masts, which, when rigged, will 
supersede the use of steam when the wind 
is favourable. There are four boilers, 
and the space below is so great that pas- 
sages are formed in which persons can 
walk between them without inconve- 
nience, The boilers weigh about 95 tons, 
and hold 80 tons of water. Notwith- 
standing the large space devoted to the 
boilers, engines, and machinery, she 
makes up 150 beds, besides sleeping 
places for the officers and crew, and there 
is also room for 200 tons of cargo. The 
coal tanks are so disposed that as fast as 
they shall be emptied during the voyage, 
they will be filled with sea water to sup- 
ply the place of ballast. The paintings 
with which the saloon is profusely adorned 
from the masterly pencil of E. 'T. Parris, 
esq. R.A. have excited general admira- 
tion. On the passage to Bristol, when 
off Sheerness, an alarming but not very 
calamitous accident occurred ; this was no 
less than a sudden fire. ‘The work- 
men employed to coat the boilers with 
felt, for the purpose of preventing the 
radiation of heat, had improperly used a 
quantity of oil, red lead, and felt about 
that part of them which is in contact with 
the chimney. As the vessel approached 
the Nore the smell of heated oil attracted 
attention, but its origin was not perceived 
until, in a few minutes, it burst into 
flames, emitting, of course, “~~ -_ 
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of smoke. Fortunately those on board 
were so satisfied with the efficiency of all 
the arrangements that the general excite- 
ment produced was that of interest in- 
stead of fear. No sooner was the posi- 
tion of the fire ascertained than so large 
a jet of water was directed upon it by the 
powerful engine pumps belonging to the 
vessel, assisted by a portable fire-engine, 
with which the deck was fortunately pro- 
vided, that it was extinguished with 
scarcely more damage done than that oc- 
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casioned by the zealous remedies of the 
crew. On the 8th of April, she sailed 
from Bristol against a strong north- 
wester. She had but few passengers ; 
many have been deterred from. sail- 
ing by the variety of reports respecting 
the fire, and having had their passage 
money returned. Public confidence, it 
is expected, will be completely established 
on her return, which is anticipated to be 
about the 2Uth of May. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE Promotions. 


Feb, 21. Knighted, Spencer Lambert Hunter 
Nassau, esq. Capt. R.N. and K.H. 

Feb. 24. James Thomson, esq. to be one of 
her Majesty’s corps of Gentlemen at Arms. 

March 24. William Wylde, esq. Lt.-Colonel 
R. Art. and British Commissioner at the head 
quarters of the Spanish army, to accept the 
cross of the order of Charles III., the cross of 
the 2d class of San Fernando, and the insignia 
of a Knight Commander of the order of Isa- 
bella the Catholic, conferred for his services 
in the operations for raising the siege of 
Bilbao, and in the action before St. Sebastian, 
Ist Oct. 1836. 

Assculapius Field, esq. to be one of her 
Majesty’s corps of Gentlemen at Arms. 

arch 30. 26th Foot, Major-Gen. Sir John 
Colborne, G.C.B. to be Colonel.—3lst Foot, 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Colin Halkett, K.C.B. to be Colo- 
nel.—71st Foot, Major-Gen. Sir 8. F. Whitting- 
ham, K.C.B. to be Colonel.—9ith Foot, Major- 
Gen. Sir T. M’Mahon, Bart. K.C.B. to be 
Colonel.—G. A. Cowper, M.D. to be Assistant 
Surgeon to the Forces. 
arch 31. Major-Gen. R. Beever to be 
Colonel-Commandant of the Royal regiment 
of Artillery. 

April 3. Lieut.-Gen. C. Chichester, Brig.- 
General in the service of her Catholic Majesty, 
and K.S.F. to accept the cross of Charles ILL. 
and the insignia ef a Knight Commander of the 
Order of Isabella the Catholic, conferred for 
his services at the siege of Irun in May last, 
and the action of Ist Oct. 1836.—Wm. Fred. 
Lapidge, esq. Capt. R.N. and K.C.Is. Cath. to 
accept the Cross of the 2d class of San Fer- 
nando, conferred for his various services on 
the coast of Spain.—Aug. Algernon Villiers, 
esq. Mate, late of H. M. ship Ringdove, to 
accept the insignia of the order of Isabella the 
Catholic, conferred for his services at the siege 
of Bilbao. 

April 13. 46th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. 
Keane, K.C.B. to be Colonel.—68th Foot, Major- 
Gen. Sir W. Johnston, K.C.B. to be Colonel.— 
Provisional Battalion, brevet Lt.-Col. J. Weare 
to be Lt.-Colonel.—Brevet, Capt. O. W. Gray 
to be Major. 

April 17. Hon. J. D. Bligh to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the King of Hanover; Sir T. Cartwright, 
G.C.H. to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
eg ey! to the King of Sweden; Hon. 
H. E. Fox to be Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Germanic Confederation. 

April 20. Lieut.-Gen. Sir F. P. Robinson, 
K.C.B. to be G.C. B.— Major-Gen. Lord Charles 
Manners and Major-Gen. Sir James Macdonell 
to be K.C.B. 

April 24. Sir E.S. Baynes, K.C.M.G. to be 
Consul at St. Petersburgh.—T, de G, Fon- 


blanque, esq. K. H. to be Consul at Phila- 
delphia.—11th Dragoons, Major H. Fane to be 
Lieut.-Col.—9th Foot, Capt. G. L. Davis to be 
Major.—7lst Foot, Capt. W. Denny to be 
Major. : 





NavAL PREFERMENTS. 

To be Commander, John Skinner.—To be re- 
tired Commanders, D. Chambers, A. G. Stir- 
ling, W. Herstage.—Captains C, J. Austen to 
the Bellerophon 80; P. P. Wallis, Madagascar 
46; H. J. Codrington, Talbot 28.—Com- 
manders J. J. Newell, Asia 8t; John Grant, 
Talavera 74; W. Holt, Orestes 18. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 

Haddingtonshire.—Sir T. B. Hepburn, Bart. 

Kinsale.—Col. Henry Thomas declared duly 
elected vice Mahony. 

Maidstone.—John Minet Fector, esq. 

Shaftesbury.—G. B. Mathew, esq. declared 
duly elected vice Poulter. 


The Earl of Charleville elected a Representative 
Peer of Ireland. 





EccLestasticAL PREFERMENTs. 
Rev. R. Andrews, Spaldwick V. Hunts. 
Rev. H. W. Beadon, Latton V. Wilts. 
Rev. W. H. Bloxsome, Stanton with Snows- 
hill R. Glouc. 
Rev. J. I. Bond, Freston R. Suffolk. 
Rey. W. B. Bransby, Charsfield P.C. Suff. 
Rev. I. Close, Kirkby Ravensworth P.C. York. 
Rev. W. G. Cole, Walpole P.C. Suffolk. 
Rev. C. Colfe, Shadoxhurst R. Kent. 
Rev. W. J. Coope, Falmouth R. Cornwall. 
Rey. G. Coulcher, St. Bene’t’s P.C. Camb. 
Rev. G. A. Denison, Broad Winsor V. Dorset. 
Rey. J. Dolignon, Hilborough R. Norfolk. 
Rev. L. Dryden, Ambrosden V. Oxfordshire. 
Rev. E. R. Earle, Wardley cum Belton R. co. 
Rutland. 
Rev. G. Edmundson, Feniscowles P.C. Black- 
burn, Lancashire. 
Rey. F. 'T. W. Fitzroy, Ringstead R. Norfolk. 
Rev. J. Foster, Winterborne Monkton R. Dors. 
Rev. F. Gambier, Barford St. Martin R. Wilts. 
Rev. J. Gaselee, Little Yeldham R. Esssx. 
Rey. J. Gisborne, Croxall V. Derbyshire. 
Rev. E. T. Green, Orleton V. Herefordshire. 
Rev. C. A. Hunt, St. Peter’s P.C. Blackburn. 
Rev. W. Hutton, Warton V. Lanc. 
Rev. T. B. Ingham, Congieton V. Cheshire. 
Rev, F. Litchtield, Farthinghoe R, Northamp. 
Rev. W. Lyon, St. George P.C. Bolton, Lanc. 
Rev. J. M’Conkey, All Saints P.C. Liverpool. 
Rev. G. Newby, Borrowdale P.C. Cumberl. 
Rev. T. Poole, Firbeck P.C. Yorkshire. 
Rev. W. Powell, Lianhenoch P.C. Monmouth, 
Rev. W. Raine, Swinbrook P.C, Oxford, 
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Rey. C. W. Robinson, Prestwould and Holton 
donative C. co. Leic. 

Rev. John Scott, Uppington C. Salop. 

Rey. Mr. Stone, Radcliffe P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. Hugh Vaughan, Liansaintfraid in Elvel 
V. Radnorshire. 

Rey. John Wetherall, Rushton All Saints with 
St. Peter’s RR. Northamptonshire. 

Rey. Chr. Whichcote, St. Mich. R. Stamford. 

Hon. and Rev.,W. W. C. Talbot, Ombersley V. 
Worcester. 

Rey. Jas. Tate, jun. Easby V. Yorkshire. 

Rey. S. B. Turner, Great Linstead P.C. Suff. 

Rey. J. B. Tyrwhytt, Claxby Pluckacre R. Linc. 

Rey. J. D. Waite, Little Cawthorpe V. Linc. 

Rey. P. W. Yorke, Rayleigh R. Essex, 

Rey. W. Yonge, Necton R. Norfolk. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rey. C. Bowen, to Lord Bateman. 

Rey. M. D. Duffield, to Duke of Cambridge. 

Rev. J. Foster, to Earl of Eldon. 

Rey. J. Johnson, to Duke of Cambridge. 

Rey. J. Manisty, to Earl of Eldon. 

Rey. S. Mossop, to Earl of Dunmore. 

Rey. H. Richards, to Duke of Argyle. 

Rey. R. Eteson, to the East India Company at 
Chumar. 

Rey. James Cooper, to H. M. Ship Malabar. 


Civit. PREFERMENTS. 


Mr. Rothman, Fellow of Trin. coll. Camb. to 
be Registrar of the Univ. of London. 

Rev. R. Garnett, to be Sub-Librarian of the 
British Museum. 

Rev. John Barlow, F.R.S. to be Hon. Secretary 
to the Zoological Society. 

Daniel Maude, esq. to be a Police Magistrate 
at Manchester. ‘ 

Mr. Henry R. Bishop to be Composer to her 
Majesty. 

Rey. O. Fox to be head master, and Mr. T. 
Baxter under master, of the Worcester 
cathedral grammar school. 

Rev. N. Keymer to be head master of the 
Hertford Christ’s Hospital school. 

Rev. John Scott to be head master of Don- 

—— grammar school, Salop. 

Rev. J. Young to be head master of the gram- 
mar school at Houghton le Spring. 


BIRTHS. 





March 4. At Naples, the wife of John Ken- 
nedy, esq. Sec. of Legation, a son.——16. At 


Stanhope-place, the wife of Mr. Serjeant 
Adams, a son.—18. The wife of the Rev. Ar- 
thur Fane, a dau.— 19. In Curzon-st. the 
wife of W. H. Brabant, esq. a son——20. At 
the house of her father, G. Bennett, esq. Dub- 
lin, the wife of the Rev. Delves Broughton, a 
dau.— At Auchinbowie, Stirlingshire, Lady 
Vere Cameron, a dau.—The wife of Edmund 
Jerningham, esy. of Gloucester-place, a dau. 
21. At Rushmore Lodge, Dors. the Hon. 
Mrs. Osborne, a dau. At Brighton, Lady 
Augusta Seymour, a son.— 22. The wife of 
E. C. Bramfill, esq. of Upminster Hall, a son. 
——23. At Bath, the wife of W. L. Colquhoun, 
esq. a son and heir.——25. At Galway, Ire- 
land, the wife of Major C.S. Le Malet, sth 
Reg. a dau.——Mrs. R. Shafto Chambers, of 
Doughty-st. a dau.— 26. At Downes, the wife 
of J. W. Buller, esq. a dau.—In Stanhope-st. 
the Countess Cowper, a dar.——27. At Bed- 
ford, the wife of Major C. A. Munro, a son. 
——In Upper Gower-st. the wife of E. Es- 
daile, esq. a dau.——28. ‘The wife of the Rey. 
= Moberly, Head Master of Winchester, a 
au. 

Lately. At Swainswick, near Bath, the Hon. 

rs, Adams, a son,-—In Charles-st. Berke- 
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ance the Hon. Lady Rushout Cockerell, 
au 


April 2. In York-terrace, Regent’s-park, 
the wife of A. D. Inglis, ae he son.—In Ca- 
vendish-sq. the wife of Arthur Currie, esq. a 
dau.——4. The lady of Sir H. Verney, Bart. 
M.P. ason and heir.—In Eaton-place, the 
Lady Marcus Hill, a dau.—6. The wife of 
John Vaughan, esq. of Watlington Park, Ox- 
fordshire, a dau.—s8. At Richmond, Lady 
Louth, a son.—-9. At Howroyde, co. York, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Horton, a son.—13. In 
Portland-place, the Duchess of Richmond, a 
dau.——At Leamington, the lady of Sir Walter 
Carew, Bart. a son.—1l4. In London, the 
lady of Sir T. F. Fremantle, Bart. a dau.——At 
Dyrham Park, Glouc. Mrs. Robinson, a dau. 
— At Walton, near Glastonbury, Lady John 
Thynne, a son.—16. In Upper Harley-st. the 
wife of Edmund Pepys, esq. a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 6. At Bungalore, Capt. Mena. 39th 
Reg. to Clara, third dau. of late Joseph War- 
ner, esq. of Chudleigh. 

Jan. 2. At Hydrabad, Lieut.-Col. Craigie, of 
her Majesty’s 55th Reg. to Mary Jane, eldest 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Trewan, Hon. Co. Service. 
——1l1. At Bombay, Cap. T. Candy, 20th Bom- 
bay N. Inf. and Superintendant of the San- 
scrit College at Poona, to Caroline, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. H. Boyn, of Connaught-terrace, 
Hyde Park, and grand-dau. of John Jacob, 
esq. of Guernsey. 20. At Clifton, T. F.Gape, 
esq. of St. Alban’s, to Fanny Louisa, eldest dau. 
of late Vice-Adm. T. Woliey. 

Feb. 1. At the Cathedral, Barbadoes, W. J. 

Evans, esq. M.D. to Marianne, second dau. of 
the late A. T. Perkins, esq. of Cadogan-place. 
—5. At Quebec, John Orlebar, esq. R.N. to 
Harriot, youngest dan. of John Hale, esq. Re- 
ceiver-gen. of Lower Canada.—1l4. At West- 
erham, F. Woodgate, esq. of the Ordnance- 
office, to Clare, dau. of the late H. Woodgate, 
esq. of Spring-grove, Kent.——27. At Brigh- 
ton, E. Stewart, esq. eldest son of the Hon. 
edward and Lady Katharine Stewart, to 
Louisa-Anne, dau. of the late C. J. Herbert, 
esq. of Muckross, Killarney.——At Ludlow, 
Lieut.-Col. J. Colvin, Bengal Eng. to Josephine 
Puget, eldest dau. of the late Capt. J. Baker, 
R.N. 





March. At Magheralin Church, co. Down, 
the Rev. Tl. H. Montgomery, eldest son of A. 
Montgomery, esq. of Dublin, to Emily Jane 
Saunders, second dau. of the Rev. B. W. Dol- 
ling, of Magheralin House.——6. At St. An- 
drew’s, Norwich, D. T. Roy, esq. of Hammer- 
smith, late of Hon. E. I. Co. Service, to Har- 
riett, second dau. of late Capt. Simpson, R.M. 
of North Walsham, Norfolk.——7. At Hands- 
worth, the Rey. R. J. Dawes, A.M. Incumbent 
of Salperton, Glouc. to Letitia, second surviv- 
ing dau. of the Rey. E. Burn, A.M. Minister 
of St. Mary’s, Birmingham.——8. At St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields, Lieut. J. W. Mitchell, R. 
Art. only son of E. Mitchell, esq. of Castle- 
strange, co. Roscommon, to Anne Sarah, el- 
dest dau. of J. Wray, esq. of Suffolk-place.—— 
9. At Paris, Victor Amedee Comte de Ripert 
Mondar, to Mary Clementina, only dau. of the 
late Edw. Jerningham, esq. and niece of Lord 
Stafford.——10. At Llanfihangel, R. Greaves, 
esq. of Shottery, co. Warw. to Catharine, 
youngest dau. of Samuel Holland, esq. of Plas- 
y-Penrhyn, Merioneth. 12. At St. James’s, 





Bath, Capt. W. Robertson, R.N. to Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Henry Peter, esq. 
of Bristol ——13. At Knaresborough, Geo. Gib- 
bon, esq. B.A. of Cath.-hall, Camb. to Mary, 
widow of John Rothery, esq. of Leeds, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tut Earc or Datuousie, 

March 21. At Dalhousie Castle, near 
Edinburgh, aged 67, the Right Hon. 
George Ramsay, ninth Earl of Dalhousie, 
co. Mid-Lothian, and Lord Ramsay of 
Kerington (1633), tenth Lord Ramsay of 
Dalhousie (1619-20), first Baron Dal- 
housie in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom (1815); a General in the army, 
Colonel of the 26th Foot, a member of 
the Consolidated Board of General 
Officers, Captain-general of the Royal 
Company of Archers, or Queen’s Body 
Guard of Scotland, G.C.B. a Governor 
of the Royal Bank, and a Director of the 
Royal Academy of Scotland, &c. &c. 

His Lordship was born Oct. 22, 1770, 
the eldest son of George, the eighth Earl 
of Dalhousie, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Andrew Glen, esq. niece and heiress of 
James Glen, of Longeroft, co. Linlith- 
gow, esq. Captain-general of the province 
of Carolina. He succeeded his father in 
the peerage, Nov. 4, 1787. 

His Lordship purchased a cornetey in 
the 3d dragoon guards, July 2, 1789; 
from which he was appointed Captain 
in an independent company raised by 
himself; and on the 4th Jan. 1791, 
was made Captain in the 2d battalion of 
Royals, which he joined at Gibraltar. 
In June 1792 he was, by purchase, ap- 
pointed Major in the 2d Foot, and went 
in command of it to Martinique ; in Aug. 
1794, he succeeded to the Lieut.-Colo- 
neley; and in 1795, having been severely 
wounded, he returned to England. 

At the general election of 1796 he was 
chosen one of the sixteen Representative 
Peers of the Scottish peerage. 

In 1798 his Lordship served in Ireland, 
during the rebellion, In 1799 he accom- 
panied the expedition to the Helder, and 
was present in all the actions of the cam- 

aign in Holland. On the Ist Jan. 1800 

e received the brevet of Colonel; and 
in that year he was employed under Gen. 
Maitland, before Belle Isle, from whence 
he was ordered to join Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby at Minorca; he afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Egypt, and was present in the 
actions of the 8th and 2Ist of March. 
He commanded a detachment sent to re- 
duce the ports of Aboukir and Rosetta, 
and subsequently advanced to Cairo. 

In 1802 his Lordship was placed in 
garrison at Gibraltar; in 1803 appointed 
Brigadier-General on the Staff in Scot- 
Jand, which situation he held till he re- 
ceived the rank of Major-Gencral, April 
25, 1800. In May 1808 he was appointed 


to the staff in England; and afterwards 
served in the expedition to the Scheldt, 
when he was placed in the reserve under 
Sir John Hope, and latterly in command 
at Flushing. On the evacuation of Wal- 
cheren, Dec. 1809, his Lordship returned 
to England, and was afterwards appointed 
to the staff in the Peninsula, where he 
commanded the 7th division, and was en- 
gaged in several of the most important 
actions. He received a medal and clasp 
for the battles of Vittoria and the Py- 
renees; and was one of the General Of- 
ficers to whom the thanks of Parliament 
were voted. He was appointed Colonel 
of the 6th battalion of the GOth, Aug. 30, 
1809; Colonel of the 26th foot, May 21, 
1813; a Lieut.-General June 4 following; 
and a Grand Cross of the Bath on the 
11th of September. 

Lord Dalhousie had been re-chosen a 
Representative Peer of Scotland in 1802, 
1807, and 1812, when in 1815 he was 
created a Peer of the United Kingdom by 
patent dated July IS. 

In August 1816 he was appointed to 
the command of Nova Scotia; and in 
1819, on the death of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, he was appointed Captain- General 
and Governor-in- Chief of the Forces in 
North America. He attained the full 
rank of General in 1830. 

The Earl of Dalhousie married, at 
Castlewigg, co. Wigton, May 14, 1805, 
Christian, only child of Charles Brown, 
of Coalstoun, co. Haddington, heiress of 
that antient family, which had been seated 
at Coalstoun from the reign of King 
Alexander II. and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had issue three sons: lL. 
George Lord Ramsay, who died in 1832, 
aged 26; 2. the Hon. Charles Ramsay, 
who died in 1817, in his 11th year; and 
3. the Right Hon. James-Andrew now 
Earl of Dalhousie, and late M.P. in the 
present Parliament for East Lothian. He 
was born in 1812, and married in 1836 
Lady-Susan Hay, eldest daughter of the 
Marquis of Tweedale. 





Lorp SELS8Ey. 

March 10. At Florence, aged 50, the 
Right Hon. Henry-John Peechey, third 
Baron Selsey, of Selsey, co. Sussex, and 
the sixth Baronet (of West Dean, Sussex, 
1736), a Captain in the Royal Navy, and 
F.R.S. 

His Lordship was born Sept. 4, 1787, 
the second but eldest surviving son of 
John the second Lord Selsey, by Hester- 
Elizabeth, daughter of George Jennings, 
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of Newsell, co. Herts, esq. and Lady 
Mary de Burgh, aunt to the late Marquis 
of Clanricarde. 

He obtained the rank of Lieutenant in 
the Royal Navy, Jan. 5, 1807; and served 
as first of the Cornwallis frigate at the 
capture of Amboyna in Feb.1810. Shortly 
after he commanded three boats, which 
performed a very gallant exploit in the 
capture of the Dutch national vessel Mar- 
garetta, of eight guns and fortymen. At 
the reduction of Java in 1811, he com- 
manded the Hecate sloop. In August 
1812 he obtained post rank, and was ap- 
pointed to the Malacca frigate at Madras ; 
and in May 1813 he returned to England 
from Bengal, in the Sir Francis Drake 
38, having under his protection a fleet 
worth at least three millions sterling. 

Lord Selsey succeeded to the peerage 
on the death of his father June 27, 1816. 
He gave his vote in favour of the Reform 
Bill, and generally voted with the Whig 
party. 

He married, Oct. 21, 1817, the Hon. 
Anna-Maria-Louisa Irby, fifth daughter 
of Frederick second Lord Boston, and 
sister to the present Lord Boston; and 
her ladyship survives him, without issue. 
His only brother, the Hon. and Rev. 
John William Peachey, having died un- 
married on the 6th July last, the peerage 
and the baronetcy have both become ex- 
tinct. Their only sister, the Hon. Ca- 
roline-Mary, is the wife of the Rev. 
Leveson Venables Vernon Harcourt, 
Chancellor of York, second son of his 
Grace the Archbishop of York; but we 
believe has no children. 





Rear-Apm. Hon. P. Woprnovuse. 

Jan. 21. Aged 64, the Hon. Philip 
Wodehouse, Vice- Admiral of the White ; 
next brother to Lord Wodehouse. 

He was born July 16, 1773, the second 
son of John first and late Lord Wode- 
house, by Sophia, only dau. and heiress 
of Charles Berkeley, esq. and niece to 
John fifth and last Lord Berkeley of 
Stratton. 

He entered the Royal Navy at an 
early age ; obtained the rank of Lieute- 
nant 1794; served as such in the Medi- 
terranean under Sir John Jervis; and 
was promoted to the command of the 
Albicore sloop early in 1796. He sub- 
sequently commanded the Peterell, a ves- 
sel of the same class, and the Aurora of 
28 guns. His post commission bore date 
Dec. 23, 1796. 

In 1797 he had the command of La 
Mignonne frigate, one of the prizes taken 
at Toulon, and afterwards burnt at Porto 
Ferrajo, being found unserviceable. His 
next appointment was to the Volage of 
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24 guns, which he quitted at the Leeward 
Islands, in 1799. He afterwards com- 
manded in succession the Brilliant, Iris, 
and Remonstrance frigates. 

In the spring of 1804, Capt. Wode- 
house was appointed to superintend the 
Harwich district of Sea Fencibles, on 
which service he continued until August 
in the following year, when he obtained 
the command of the Intrepid 64; from 
which he removed, towards the close of 
1807, into the Cumberland, a new 74. 
In Oct. 1809 that ship was one of Lord 
Collingwood’s fleet in the Mediterranean, 
and assisted in the destruction of two 
French line of battle ships near Frontig- 
nan, and the capture of a fleet of trans- 
ports in Rosas Bay. She was subse- 
quently stationed at Sicily for the protec- 
tion of that island. 

About the autumn of 1811 Capt. Wode- 
house was appointed Resident Commis- 
sioner at Halifax, where he remained un- 
til advanced to the rank of Rear- Admiral 
in 1819. He attained the grade of Vice- 
Admiral in 1830. 

Adm. Wodehouse married, May 7, 
1814, Mary-Hay, daughter of Charles 
Cameron, esq. formerly Governor of the 
Bahama islands, and a member of the 
Lochiel family; and by that lady, now 
his widow, he had issue eight children, of 
whom two sons and four daughters sur- 
vive. 

Rear-Apm. R, O’Brien. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, Robert 
O’Brien, esq. a retired Rear-Admiral ; 
uncle to Sir Lucius O’Brien, Bart. of 
Drumoland, co. Clare. 

He was the second son of the Right 
Hon. Sir Lucius O’Brien, the 3d Baronet, 
M.P. for co. Clare, by Anne, daughter 
of Robert French, esq. M.P. for co. 
Galway, and grand-daughter of Archi- 
bald first Earl of Gosford. 

He obtained the rank of Lieutenant in 
1797, was made a Commander in 1800, 
and posted into the Clorinde frigate at 
Jamaica, May 1, 1804. About Jan. 1813 
he was appointed to the Doris of 42 guns; 
and in the course of the same year he 
escorted the outward-bound trade to 
China. In April 1816 he was tried by a 
Court Martial at Madras, “for having 
carried a distinguishing Broad Pendant, 
and officially designated himself Commo- 
dore and senior officer of H.M.’s ships and 
vessels in the East Indies and Indian 
seas, in direct disregard and violation of 
the naval instructions, and in contempt 
and defiance of the command and au- 
thority which had devolved on Capt. 
George Sayer, his senior officer, by the 
decease of Rear-Adm. Sir George Burl. 
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ton, K.C.B.” and on other charges re- 
ferring to conduct consequent to such 
undue assumption of authority, all which 
the Court determined to be proved, and 
therefore adjudged him to be dismissed 
his Majesty’s service. 

In March following he was reinstated ; 
and shortly after he published a pamphlet, 
in which he remarked that ‘ his immediate 
restoration to his rank is the best proof 
that the illustrious character at the head 
of the Government and the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, who recom- 
mended it, have acquitted him honourably 
of the vile charges laid against him.” He 
was made a retired Rear- Admiral at the 
last brevet promotion in 1837. 





Capt. Henry Haynes, R.N. 
Jan.17, At Bath, aged 61, Henry 

Haynes, esq. a Post Captain R.N. 
his officer assisted at the capture of 
El Galgo, a Spanish national brig, when 
a midshipman in the Crescent, Capt. 
Lobb. He obtained his Lieutenancy at 
the beginning of 1801, and afterwards 
served in the Prince of Wales 98, and 
Captain 74. In 1807 he rejoined the 


Prince of Wales, in consequence of a, 


strong recommendation from Commis- 
sioner Lobb (his former Captain) to Ad- 
miral Gambier, whose tlag was then flying 
on board that ship, as commander-in-chief 
of the armament bound for Copenhagen, 
During the operations against that capi- 
tal, he was employed in the landing of 
the ordnance and military stores; and it 
was stated ina letter of the Captain of 
the Fleet, that ‘‘ no department was bet- 
ter conducted than the one Capt. Haynes 
superintended ; and the officers of the 
artillery were unanimous in reporting the 
advantage which the service derived from 
his exertions.” 

After the surrender of the Danish navy, 
Capt. Haynes was appointed acting Com- 
mander of the Hebe armed ship; and he 
was included in the general promotion of 
Oct. 13, 1807. He subsequently com- 
manded the Sapphire sloop, on the 
Halifax and Jamaica stations. His post 
commission bore date April 28, 1814. 

He married in 1816 Harriet Watkins, 
seventh daughter of Thomas Oliver, esq. 
of Bristol. 





Lievt.-Cot. Epmunp Browne. 

April 17. In Great Russel-street, in 
his 58rd year, sincerely and deservedly 
regretted, Lieut.-Col. Edmund Browne, 
unattached. 

This esteemed officer was the eldest 
son of the late Andrew Browne, esq. of 
Breaffy, co. Mayo, and nephew of the 
late Sir John Edmund Browne, Bart. of 








[May, 


the same county. Colonel Browne en- 
tered the service at an early period asa 
Cornet in the 3rd light dragoons, with 
which regiment he served some time, and 
in 1806 obtained a company inthe 10Ist. 
With this regiment Colonel Browne went 
on foreign service, and in 1815 received 
the brevet rank of Major. On the re- 
duction of the army, Major Browne re- 
tired on balf pay, but was soon afterwards 
promoted to a Majority in the 36th. He 
joined the regiment at Corfu; and never 
was an officer more truly beloved by his 
men, or esteemed by his brothers in arms, 
than Major Browne. On the homeward 
voyage, Major Browne, as senior officer 
on board the transport, had command of 
the troops ; during the voyage, it came on 
to blow a hurricane ; Major Browne, ever 
sensitive and zealous for the protection of 
his men, and being backed in his opinion 
by most of those on board, that the vessel 
bore too great a stretch of canvas, ex- 
postulated with the Captain, on the pro- 
priety of reefing. ‘The Captain answered 
uncourteously, and a few angry words 
ensued. Major Browne, in the excitement 
of the moment, ordered the Captain into 
custody; the mandate was obeyed, but 
only enforced for a short period ; the gale 
ceased, and an immediate reconciliation 
would have been effected, if Major 
Browne would have apologised, but as he 
acted from conscientious feelings of rec- 
titude, he determined to abide the result. 
On the arrival of the vessel at Ports- 
mouth, the Major was arraigned before a 
Court Martial, and after a protracted in- 
vestigation of several weeks, was finally 
placed on half pay. His love for the 
service was so great, that feeling the 
slightest check upon his military career 
as one of the greatest misfortunes in this 
life, it preyed upon his mind; he retired to 
his country seat in Ireland, and being of 
a naturally active and gay disposition, he 
sunk into melancholy habits, which finally 
produced complaints, that ended in his 
death. He received the rank of Colonel 
by the last brevet. 

Col. Browne was unmarried, but has 
left an only brother, Colonel John Browne, 
formerly of the 92nd Highlanders, and 
several sisters. 





Sirk Tuomas Le Breton. 

Lately. Aged 74, Sir Thomas Le 
Breton, Knt. Bailli of Jersey. 

He was born in Jersey, Sept. 29, 1763, 
descended from an ancient family in that 
island, originally derived (as the name 
implies) from Britany. His father, the 
Rey. Francis Le Breton, M.A. was Dean 
of Jersey; his mother was Elizabeth 
Penrose, of Redruth, co. Cornwall. At 
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the age of ten he was sent to a school ut 
Twyford near Winchester, and he was 
afterwards placed on the foundation of 
Winchester college : whence in 1785 he 
removed to Pembroke coliege, Oxford, 
where he became a Fellow. Whilst an 
undergraduate, he obtained the university 
prize for the best composition in Latin 
verse, on the subject “ Pictura in Vitro.” 
Shortly after taking his degree of 
B.A. he returned home, with the in- 
tention of following the profession of the 
law. With this view, he in 1789 pro- 
ceeded to France, in order to improve 
himself in the language ; and in 1799 he 
was admitted to the bar of the Royal 
Court of Jersey. In 1802 he was pro- 
moted to the office of Attorney-general ; 
which he continued to hold until in 1816 
he was appointed Lieutenant Builli, under 
the late Lord Carteret ; on whose decease, 
in 1826, he was made Bailli of Jersey, 
by royal letters patent. Sir ‘Thomas Le 
Breton had received the honour of Knight- 
hood on the 20th of April in the pre- 
ceding year. 

To have thus risen to the head of the 
civil judicature, as his father had to the 
head of the ecclesiastical court, is ample 
proof of the great merit, worth, and ability 
of Sir Thomas Le Breton. He was also 
President of the Assembly of the States, 
and several times deputed by them as 
their representative to the King’s govern- 
ment. 

He was twice married to ladies of the 
island; first to Miss Anne Hue, by whom 
he had three sons and one daughter, the 
eldest of whom is the present Attorney- 
general in Jersey. This lady having died 
in 1798, Sir Thomas married secondly, 
in Nov. 1799, Miss Margaret Hunery, by 
whom he had two sons and two daughters. 
She died in 1811. 

A portrait of Sir Thomas Le Breton, 
painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
engraved by B. Holl, was published in 
1830 in Fisher’s National Portrait Gal- 
lery. 





Sm Dantet K. Sanprorp. 

Feb. 9. At Glasgow college, Sir Da- 
niel Keyte Sandford, Knt. D.C. and Pro- 
fessor of Greek in that University, and 
late one of the representatives of the 
city of Glasgow in Parliament. 

He was a son of the late Right Rev. 
Daniel Sandford, D.D. one of the Bishops 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church (a me- 
moir of whom will be found in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for March 1830, p. 
272.) The Bishop had been a student 
of Christ Church, Oxford ; and his son, 
after having highly distinguished himself 
at the High School, Edinburgh, was en- 
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tered as a Commoner of the same burgh 
Society in 1817, At the public examin- 
ations in Easter term, 1820, he had the 
honour of being placed in the first class 
in Literis Humanioribus; and on the 
26th of October, in the same year, he 
took the degree of B.A. In the follow- 
ing year he gained the Chancellor’s prize 
for an English essay on the Study of 
Modern History. He proceeded to the 
degree of M.A. as a grand compounder, 
May 25, 1825; and to that of D.C.L. 
June 6, 1833. 

He had but just attained his majority, 
when, although an Episcopalian, he was 
elected, on the recommendation of men of 
all parties, to the comparatively rich Pro- 
fessorship of Greek in the Presbyterian 
University of Glasgow. By his enthu- 
siasm he soon awakened a love of Greek 
literature in the students; and his most 
distinguished pupils, it is believed, were 
not inferior in acquirements to the best 
in Oxford or Cambridge. He remodelled 
the elementary books, translated some 
German works, and published them with 
additions; and, by his stirring lectures— 
many of which were published,—his lec- 
ture on Greek Authoresses, for instance, 
—as articles in the Edinburgh Review— 
combined with his unrivalled skiil and 
success as a teacher, he elevated over all 
Scotland the standard of acquirement in 
classic literature. During the Catholic 
Emancipation struggle he hurried to Ox- 
ford and gave Sir Robert Peel a welcome 
vote, and soon after the Wellington mi- 
nistry made him a knight, in considera- 
tion of his literdry eminence. The ex- 
citements of the Reform Bill came, and, 
at every meeting in Glasgow, the most 
brilliant speaker was Sir Daniel Sandford 
—the people used to carry him home on 
their shoulders, After an unsuccessful 
contest for Glasgow, he appeared in the 
House of Commons as member for Pais- 
ley ;—a flowery scholar in a most matter- 
of-fact assembly—a pledged follower of 
Mr. Hume in all matters of economy— 
a staunch supporter of Mr. Goulburn 
against the emancipation of the Jews—a 
high-minded gentleman, to whom honour 
was more than life—and last, and most 
painful of all, a most excitable adventurer, 
to whom failure was fatal and inevitable. 
He failed, and retired in ill health. The 
last productions of his pen were some 
beautiful passages in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, entitled, ‘* Alcibiades,” where also 
have appeared occasionally some of his 
admirable translations of Greek poetry. 

The death of this accomplished scholar 
and highly-respected gentleman was 
caused by typhus fever, after an ill- 
ness of only eight days, His body was 
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conveyed to the island of Bute for inter- 
ment. ‘The most marked feelings of 
public sympathy and respect were mani- 
fested on the occasion by all classes of the 
community. The Lord Provost and Ma- 
gistrates in carriages, the Ministers of 
the city in their gowns, including several 
clergymen of the Episcopal Church, and 
a long train of students in their college 
gowns, combined to do honour to the 
mournful scene. 

He has left a widow and a numerous 
family of children. 





F, L. Becxrorp, Esa. 

Feb. 24. At Mitcham, Surrey, aged 74, 
Francis Love Beckford, esq. formerly of 
Southampton, and of Basing-park, Hamp- 
shire. 

He was the younger but only surviving 
son and heir of Francis Beckford, esq. 
(uncle to William Beckford, esq. late of 
Fonthill Abbey, as also to Peter first 
Lord Rivers, of the creation of 1802; 
and to Charles-Rose Lord Seaford) by 
his second wife Susannah, only daughter 
and heiress of Richard Love, esq. of Ba- 
sing. His father died in 1768, and his 
mother in 1803. 

In 1788 he married Johanna, third dau. 
and co-heiress of John Leigh, of North- 
court House in the Isle of Wight, esq. 
and widow of Richard Bennett Lloyd, of 
the footguards, esq.; and by that lady, 
who died in 1814, he had issue six sons 
and one daughter: 1. Francis Love Beck- 
ford, esq. late of the Coldstream guards ; 
2. William Beckford, esq. of Hatch, co. 
Surrey, who married in 1822, Maria- 
Elizabeth, only daughter of the Rev. 
John Bramston Stane, of Forest-hall, in 
Essex; and has issue three daughters ; 
3. Capt. John Leigh Beckford, R.N. 
who married in 1829 Harriette, fourth 
daughter of George Ward, esq. of North- 
wood-house, Isle of Wight; 4. Carle- 
ton, who died in 1829, unmarried; 5. 
the Rev. Charles Douglas Beckford, who 
married in 1831 his cousin Charlotte- 
Maria, second daughter of John Middle- 
ton, esq. of Hildersham-house, co. Cam- 
bridge, and has issue ; 6. Thomas Henry, 
who died young. ‘The daughter is Har- 
riett, married in 1816 to her cousin An- 
drew Arcedeckne, esq. of Glevering- 
hall, Suffolk, and has issue. 


E. R. Prarr, Ese. 
March 5. In his 82d year, Edward 
Roger Pratt, of Ryston-hall, Norfolk, esq. 
He was born in 1756, the only son 
of Edward Pratt, esq. of the same place, 
by Blanch, daughter of Sir Jacob Astley, 
of MeltonConstable, Bart. He succeed- 





ed his father in his estates in 1784, and 
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served the office of High Sheriff of Nor- 
folk in 1793. 

He married Dec. 3, 1788, Pleasance, 
daughter of Samuel Browne, of King’s 
Lynn, esq. by whom he had issue eight 
sons and five daughters. The former 
were: 1. Edward Roger Pratt, esq. his 
heir, M.A. of Trin. coll. Camb. 1812; 
2. Philip-Browne, who died in 1794, 
aged three years; 3. Jermyn, who died 
an infant; 4. Henry, a Major in the 
army; 5. the Rev. Jermyn Pratt, M.A. 
of Trin. coll. Camb.; 6. Robert, who 
was slain on board H.M.S. Granicus, at 
the battle of Algiers in 1816, in his 18th 
year; 7. Charles Browne, who died in 
1822, in his 21st year; and 8. William, 
born in 1804. The daughters were, 1. 
Henrietta-Blanch, who died in 1790; 
2. Blanch; 3. Mary; 4. the Rt. Hon. 
Lucy Lady Rendlesham, married in 1826 
to the Rev. William third and present 
Lord Rendlesham; and 5. Harriet. 





Tuomas Know.ton, Esa. F.LS. 

The late Thomas Knowlton, esq. 
(whose decease was noticed in our Octo- 
ber number, p. 435), was the eldest sur- 
viving son of the Rev. Charles Knowl- 
ton, Rector of Kighley, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, whose death is re- 
corded in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
Feb. 1814. When four years of age, his 
father took him to visit his grandfather, 
who lived at Londesborough in the East 
Riding, and was well known for his bo- 
tanical knowledge. (See in Sir J. E. 
Smith’s Correspondence of Linnzus and 
other naturalists, a letter written by that 
gentleman from Chatsworth in 1770, 
being then in his 80th year.) He became 
so attached to his grandson that he would 
never part with him again but during the 
time of his being at school. 

He was educated at the school at Pock- 
lington, where many eminent men had 
preceded him, particularly the late Mr. 
Wilberforce, who was about leaving the 
school at the time he was first placed at 
it. His grandfather died in 1781, in the 
91st year of his age. For many years 
before his death, his amiable grandson 
devoted all his time to the good old gen- 
tleman, who was then totally blind, yet 
would name the plants from the touch! 
The writer has beard him say that he 
used to read to his grandfather from 
morning to night, setting under a large 
palm tree that was then growing in the 
hot-house of hisGrace the Duke of Devon- 
shire at Londesborough. 

From his infancy he (like his grand- 
father) was devoted to the study of bota- 
ny and natural history, in both of which 
he excelled, and they were his favourite 
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studies through life. But, from his youth, 
it was his chief desire to render himself 
useful. His talents were great, and no 
less was his integrity and uprightness of 
heart ; his knowledge was extensive, and 
it was a general remark that ‘‘no one 
could be an hour in his society who did 
not profit by it.” He was a fellow of the 
Linnean Society for forty years. In 1797 
he was appointed agent by the late Duke 
of Devonshire to his Grace’s Irish Estates, 
and the year following to the Chatsworth 
agency, and some others in Derbyshire. 
He then divided his time between the 
two countries for 18 years. To both the 
late and present Duke of Devonshire he 
gave great satisfaction, and gained the 
respect and esteem of all who knew him. 
The present Duke wishing him to reside 
constantly in Ireland, he gave up that 
agency as the climate did not agree with 
his general health, and there was a want 
of scientific society. On leaving the 
Duke's English agencies, he bought a 
small piece of land in Dairley Dale, Der- 
byshire, where he built himself a small 
but comfortable residence, where he died. 
He lived retired, but loved and respected, 
on his little patrimony, (for he had not 
enriched himself as a steward)—amusing 
himself in his well-selected library, con- 
sisting of books on botany and natural 
history, and in his garden, hot-house, and 
conservatory, wherein he had many rare 
plants that were originally his venerated 
grandfather’s. He was pious and religious, 
but made no parade of being so, and it 
requires a much abler pen than the hum- 
ble writer’s, to do justice to his great 
philanthropy and benevolence. He was 
honoured by frequent visits from the 
Duke of Devonshire to the end of his 
valuable life, and his Grace was much 
affected at his death. 





Rev. Ricnarp Potwue tr. 

March 12. At Truro, aged 78, after 
an illness of nearly eight months, the 
Rev. Richard Polwhele, of Polwhele, 
(a mansion about two miles from Truro,) 
historian of Devonshire and Cornwall, of 
which latter county he was a magistrate. 

The subject of this memoir was born 
at Truro, on the 6th of Jan. 1760, the 
only son of Thomas Polwhele, esq. of 
Polwhele, by Mary, dau. of R. Thomas, 
alderman of Truro. His father was a 
Magistrate and deputy Lieutenant for 
Cornwall, and was a gentleman much re- 
spected both in public and private life ; 
he died an early victim to the gout in 
Feb. 1777. Young Polwhele was sent to 
the grammar school at Truro, then under 
the care of the Rey. Dr. Cardew. Here, 
encouraged by the approbation of his 
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master, his father, and the Rev. Mr. 
Penrose, and with the occasional assist- 
ance of Dr. Wolcot, then a physician at 
Truro, and afterwards so well known as 
Peter Pindar, young Polwhele wrote 
some poetical pieces, far beyond the pro- 
ductions of boys of the same age. Two 
of these were published whilst he was at 
school, viz. 

“The Genius of Karnbre,” written in 
1776, before his father’s death, (a flight 
of poetical enthusiasm, composed on a 
romantic hill near Redruth, called Karn- 
bre); and the “ Fate of Lewyllyn, or 
the Druid’s Sacrifice, a Legendary Tale,” 
written in 1777, during a journey to 
Bath, with his mother, after the loss 
of his father. At the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Rack,* of Bath, the quaker 
poet, and author of Mentor’s Letters, 
these two poems were printed and pub- 
lished at that city in 1777, and were 
favourably noticed by the Reviews. 
Whilst at Bath, he was encouraged to 
present an Ode to Mrs. Catharine Ma- 
caulay, on the celebration of her birth- 
day, April 2, 1777; and at the same 
period was introduced to Miss Hannah 
More, who was rising into notice as the 
young dramatic poetess of Bristol. 

In 1778 Mr. Polwhele was entered a 
commoner of Christ Church, Oxford, 
then under the care of Dean Bagot, with 
whose estimable character he was much 
charmed ; but appears to have stood in 
great awe of the College tutors, Dr. Ran- 
dolph,t+ afterwards Bishop of London, 
and Dr. Cyril Jackson. ‘Two of Fell’s 
exhibitions were conferred on him, and 
had he confined himself to the College 
exercises, it was the opinion of the late 
Bishop Bathurst (at that time a Canon 
of Christ Church), that he would have 
won academical honours; but his poeti- 





* A memoir of Mr. Rack was con- 
tributed by Mr. Polwhele to Collinson’s 
History of Somerset, vol. I. p. 77. To 
Mr. Rack the public are indebted for a 
topographical parochial survey of Somer- 
set, made by him from 1782 to 1786, in- 
corporated in Collinson’s History. 

+ In Oct. 1778 Mr. Polwhele wished 
to be absent from Oxford one term, and 
he was uneasy in not being more noticed 
by his contemporaries at College. On 
applying to his tutor, Dr. Randolph fa- 
voured him with a letter of advice, ‘‘ to 
study to improve and strengthen the 
powers of his mind,” and then, ‘ with a 
little address, you must be acceptable to 
others ;” an excellent letter, which Mr. 
Polwhele has inserted in the “‘ Traditions,” 
vol. I, p. 111, 
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cal friends had unfortunately flattered the 
schoolboy’s muse, and he continued to 
accumulate stanzas upon stanzas. Some 
of these were published: ‘* The Cave of 
Lemorna” was spoken well of by Tom 
Warton ; and a poetical ‘‘ Epistle from 
Rosamund to Henry,” was inserted among 
Mrs. Macaulay’s “ Miscellaneous Works.” 
He also invoked “ The Spirit of Frazer” 
in an ode to General Burgoyne; laughed 
at ‘* The Follies of Oxford” in a satiric 
sketch, and translated Claudian’s ‘“* Rape 
of Proserpine.” ‘These poetical amuse- 
ments so interfered with his severer 
studies, that on leaving the University he 
put on a civilian’s gown to avoid the 
expenses of a Grand Compounder, though 
he went through all his examinations for 
his Bachelor’s degree, without which no 
member of Christ Church was permitted 
to put on the civilian’s gown. 

In 1782 Mr. Polwhele was ordained 
into Deacon’s orders by Dr. Ross, Bishop 
of Exeter, and served for a short time the 
cure of Lomorran near Truro. Here he 
shortly after married Miss Warren, and 
removed to Kenton to become Curate to 
Archdeacon Sleech near Powderham 
Castle, the seat of Viscount Courtenay, 
where he resided about ten years, and 
produced many of his works, both in 
verse and prose. Among his poems of 
this period, the “ English Orator”’ was 
the most important, and his “ Transla- 
tions from the Idyllia of Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moschus, and the Elegies of 
Tyrtezus,” were deservedly commended. 

At Kenton, too, he planned his “ His- 
tory of Devonshire,” of which the second 
volume oy first published) appeared in 
1793. In this work his talents as a writer 
were more conspicuous than his fitness 
for the minute detail so necessary as a 
county historian and antiquary. The 
second and third volumes consist of a 
“ Chorographical Description or Parochial 
Survey;” but the most curious and striking 
particulars usually interwoven in county 
histories Mr. Polwhele reserved for his 
first volume, intending there to have dis- 
cussed the most interesting points in 
antiquities or history; the civil, military, 
and religious notices, and architectural 
description of castles and monasteries, 
and the memoirs of remarkable persons. 

In July 1797 appeared the first part of 
his first volume, containing the “ Natural 
History and the British Period,” from 
the first settlements in Danmoniun, to 
the Arrival of Julius Cesar. These sub- 
jects are entered into at considerable 
length, in 176 pages. To this portion is ap- 

nded a querulous Postscript, complain- 
ing of his subscribers withdrawing their 
patronage ; of his friend Mr. Prebendary 
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John Swete interfering with his account 
of Cromlechs, Logan Stones, &c.; of the 
publications of Watkins’s History of 
Bideford,” and Dunsford’s “ Tiverton,” 
of the publication of Sir John de la 
Pole’s Collections, &c. In all this Mr, 
Polwhele acted very injudiciously, dis- 
gusting those who were inclined to con- 
tinue his friends. The first volume was 
ultimately completed by giving a sketch 
of the Roman, British, Saxon, and Ger- 
man periods ; the period from Edward I. 
to Charles I. ; the period of the Rebellion 
and Revolution from Charles I. to the 
present time ; the whole compressed in 
150 pages, being a mere outline of what 
Mr. Polwhele seems originally to have 
contemplated, as exhibited in the proposed 
contents of the first volume. Much mat- 
ter also collected for the third volume, 
with the Domesday, &c. was omitted, 
and this unfortunate work was concluded 
neither to the satisfaction of its au- 
thor, or his subscribers. But, after 
all, Mr. Polwhele’s ‘“* History of Devon- 
shire ” will ever be consulted with plea- 
sure by the man of genius, who will be 
sure to find much that is congenial to his 
taste, in the poetical descriptions of 
scenery, choice biographical notices, &c. 

In 1793 Mr. Polwhele published in 
quarto, the first volume of “ Historical 
Views of Devonshire,” embracing the 
British period ; discussing the same sub- 
jects as in the first volume of the History 
of Devon; and announcing four other 
volumes, of which he printed the proposed 
contents, bringing the history down to 
the present time. These four volumes 
never appeared, we suppose for want of 
encouragement. ‘ 

Toa third edition of the ‘‘ English Ora- 
tor,” entitled “ Poems, &c.” were added, 
*¢ An Address to Pennant,” an ‘* Ode on 
the Susceptibility of the Poetical Mind,” 
‘¢ An Epistle to a College Friend,” &c. 

About the same time, whilst resident at 
Kenton, Mr. Polwhele also published in 
two volumes 8yo. “ Discourses on differ- 
ent Subjects.” 

In 1793 Mr. Polwhele had the mis- 
fortune to lose his first wife, and having 
seen her remains deposited at Kenton 
(where two of their children had been 
interred), he went to his mother’s house 
in Cornwall; whence, after some time, he 
removed to Exeter, in order to super- 
intend the printing of his ‘* History of 
Devonshire.” In the following year he 
was married to his second wife, a daugh- 
ter of Capt. Rob. Tyrrell, of Stareross, and 
removed to Exmouth, of which he served 
the cure. Here he was scarcely settled, 


before Dr. Buller, Bishop of Exeter, col- 
lated him to the small vicarage of Ma- 
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naccan in Cornwall, “not worthy (as the 
Bishop said) of your acceptance, but as an 
earnest of something better.” To this 
little parish Mr. Polwhele immediately re- 
moved, undertook also the curacy of St. 
Anthony, and was appointed a magistrate. 
In this domestic retirement Mr. Polwhele 
passed the happiest of his days. Here also 
Mr. Polwhele published numerous poems, 
one of which, ‘* The Influence of Local 
Attachment,” is perhaps the best of Mr. 
Polwhele’s poetical productions. This 
originally appeared anonymously in 1796. 
In the same year also Mr. Polwhele edited 
a selection of “Essays and Poems by 
Gentlemen of Devon and Cornwall,’ 
and several of his pieces enrich the work ; 
which led to jealousies between the 
writers, and controversial letters, as may 
be seen in the Gentleman’s and Euro- 
pean Magazines of that day; or in a Me- 
moir of Mr. Polwhele, in the ** Public 
Characters” for 1802-3, p. 263. 

In 1797 Mr. Polwhele published “‘ The 
Old English Gentleman, a Poem,” in 
which he exhibited the manners of the 
17th century in a country gentleman of 
family. And in 1798, ‘ ‘The Unsex’d 
Females,” addressed to the author of the 
Pursuits of Literature. In this poem 
the author notices the most distinguished 
literary characters among the British fair. 
This satirical sketch was republished by 
Cobbett in America in 1800, with a com- 
mendatory preface. 

In 1799 appeared “ Grecian Prospects, 
a poem in two cantos, by Mr. Polwhele.” 
In this poem, a Welsh Bard in the Isle 
of Lesbos, laments the then degraded situ- 
ation of the Grecian States. 

In the Poetical Register, Vol. I. ap- 
peared ‘* Lines on the Scarlet Fever,” 
Sept. 15, 1801; and in the ‘ Spirit of 
Anti-jacobinism,” 1802, ‘‘ Sir Aaron,” and 
other pieces, 

Whilst at Manaccan Mr. Polwhele 
violently attacked methodism in “ Let- 
ters to Dr. Hawker, of Plymouth,” and 
in ‘* Anecdotes of Methodism,” 1800. 
He also published the following profes- 
sional works: ‘‘ A Discourse preached 
at Manaccan, Aug. 27, 1797, in conse- 
quence of two melancholy events,”—a vio- 
lent storm and a murder; ‘ An Assize 
Sermon,” printed at the request of the 
judges; and ‘*A Visitation Sermon,” 
printed at the request of the Archdeacon, 
1801; ‘< Illustrations of Scriptural Cha- 
racters,” 1802, a judicious and pleasing 
publication. He also contributed notes 
to Flindell’s Family Bible, 1800; of 
which ‘the Introduction by the Rev. 
John Whitaker,” is admirably written. 

In 1806 an increasing family, at a dis- 
tance from school, induced Mr. Polwhele 
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to leave his little vicarages of Manaccan 
and St. Anthony, (to the latter of which 
he was presented by the Lord Chancellor 
in 1809, at the instance of Bishop Pel- 
ham and Lord De Dunstanville; and 
which living he resigned some years ago 
to his son, the Rev. William Polwhele), 
to the care of others, and removed himself 
tothe curacy of Kenwyn, a populous parish 
in the vale of Truro. Here Mr. Pol- 
whele was very active in his ministerial 
and magisterial capacities, being ever 
ready to come forward on all loyal and 
other occasions with his persion and his 
pen. Inthe meanwhile the ardour of pub- 
lication (unfortunately, perhaps, become 
habitual) was not abated. Indeed it 
was so great, that we can scarcely enume- 
rate all his works. In poetry appeared 
“ Poems by Mr. Polwhele,” 3. vols. 
in 1806; “‘ The Family Pictures, a Po- 
etic Epistle,” in 1808; ‘* Poems,” 5 
slight Svo. vols., in 1810; ‘¢ The Min- 
strel,” a continuation of Beattie’s Poem 
in the Poetical Register, vol. VIII. p. 
48; ‘* The Deserted Village School,” a 
poem, 1812; “ The Fair Isabel,” 8vo. 
1815; and ‘Specimens of the Pictur- 
esque,” 1819. 

In History Mr. Polwhele published, 
besides the ‘‘ Devonshire,” 

«“ The History of Cornwall ; civil, mili- 
tary, religious, architectural, agricultural, 
commercial, biographical, and miscellane- 
ous,” in 7 vols. 4to. 1803. 

The first volume is dedicated to the 
Prince of Wales; and contains the 
Civil History from Czxsar to Vortigern. 
Vols. II. and III. continue the Civil 
History from Vortigern to Edward I. 
Tothese volumes is appended ‘*A Supple- 
ment” by his friend the Rev. John Whita- 
ker, containing 1. “ Remarks on St. 
Michael’s Mount, Penzance, the Land’s 
End, and the Sylleh Isles,” 1804; 2. 
“ Remarks onthe Roman Architecture and 
Castrametation, by Bishop Benett ;” 3. 
«¢ Account of Four Roman Urns, by the 
Rev. Malachy Hitchins;” 4. “ Cursory 
Remarks on the Romance of Morte Ar- 
thur.” In this article appears a long and 
interesting letter on the subject from Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Vol. LV. contains ‘‘ The Civil and Mili- 
tary History of Cornwall, with Illustra- 
tions from Devonshire; with Chapters on 
religion ; on civil, military, and religious ar- 
chitecture ; on air, water, and agriculture, 
mining, manufactures, commerce,” &c. 

Vol. V. ison ‘* The Language, Litera- 
ture, and Literary Characters of Corn- 
wall, with Illustrations from Devonsbire.” 
In this volume is contained a vast fund 
of biographical information, not easily 
accessible for want of an index. 
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Vol. VI. isa Cornish-English Vocabu- 
lary, a Vocabulary of Local Names, chiefly 
Saxon, and a Provincial Glossary. 

Vol. VII. relates to the population, 
the ‘¢ health, strength, activity, longevity, 
and diseases of its inhabitants, with illus- 
trations from Devonshire,” abounding in 
curious statistical information. 

We shall dismiss Mr. Polwhele’s la- 
bour on the history of his native county 
with the opinion of his highly-gitted and 
liberal fellow-labourer, Mr. Drewe, who 
speaks of them as ‘‘ volumes containing 
an almost inexhaustible fund of valuable 
materials,” and as ‘‘a work evincing con- 
siderable industry, and displaying an 
ample field of resources, over which the 
author (Mr. Drewe) has ranged with 
sufficient care to enrich himself with its 
spoils.” ‘* The language (he continues) 
is perspicuous, easy, and expressive, fre- 
quently elegant, and sometimes sublime.” 

In Divinity and professional subjects 
Mr. Polwhele published,— 

1, A new vol. of Sermons, 1810, 
which were commended by the crities. 

2. Twenty-five Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo. 

3. The Church and Methodist con- 
trasted, 1812. 

4. A letter to the Rev. C. V. Le 
Grice on the Revivalism of the Metho- 
dists: to which are added Anecdotes of 
Methodism and a Sermon, 1814. 

5. Sermon on the Death of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, 1817. 

6. Essay on the Intermediate State of 
the Soul, published anonymously in the 
name of Eusebius Exoniensis, to which 
a donation of 50/. from Lord Kenyon was 
adjudged. 

7. A_republication of Bishop Laving- 
ton on Enthusiasm, 1820. 

8. Two Sermons preached at the 
—s of Kenwyn New Church, 1820, 


821. 

In April 1820 Mr. Polwhele delivered 
to the Literary and Philosophical Insti- 
tution of ‘Truro, a “ Lecture on Taste,” 
in which he read copious extracts from 
an unpublished poem on “the Pleasures 
of Taste.” 

In 1821 Mr. Polwhele was presented by 
Dr. Carey, Bishop of Exeter, to the vicar- 
age of St. Newlyn, (about eight miles 
from Truro,) a living to which one of his 
own family had been presented about a 
century and a half before. Here he re- 
sided till 1828, but though his pen was 
never idle, his publications were com- 
paratively few. 

On the establishment of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature, in 1823, Mr. Pol- 
whele was appointed an honorary asso- 
ciate; and in 1824 appeared “ An 
Epistle to Archdeacon Nares, Vice 
President of the Royal Society of Lite. 
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rature, from Richard Polwhele, an hono- 
rary associate.” 

“ An Essay on Marriage, Adultery, and 
Divorce,” now first printed: and “ An 
Essay on the State of the Soul between 
Death and the Resurrection,” to both of 
which premiums have been adjudged by 
the Church Union Society, The out- 
line of a Sermon, anda Lecture on Taste, 
with an appendix containing various illus- 
trations, particularly «« The Deserted Vil- 
lage School, a poem,” 1823; ‘* Outlines 
ot Four Sermons, 1824, entitled, 1. The 
Sepulchre of Psammis; 2. The Know- 
ledge of the Truth; 3 and 4, Insanity no 
Symptom of Conviction or Conversion.” 
A long list of publications intended in 
1825, may be seen in ‘ Traditions and 
Recollections,” Vol. II. pp. 706, 707. 

In 1826, Mr. Polwhele was induced to 
publish a work (originally compiled for 
the amusement of his own family circle,) 
entitled, ‘‘ Traditions and Recollections, 
domestic, clerical, and literary ; in which 
are included, Letters of Charles II. 
Cromwell, Fairfax, Edgecumbe, Macau- 
lay, Wolcot, Opie, Whitaker, Gibbon, 
Buller, Courtenay, Moore, Downman, 
Drewe, Seward, Darwin, Cowper, Hay- 
ley, Hardinge, Sir Walter Scott, and 
other literary characters.” 2 vols. 8vo. 
From these amusing volumes we have 
gleaned our principal materials for this 
memoir. 

In 1828 Mr. Polwhele removed his 
residence to his paternal seat at Polwhele 
near Truro ; and in 183] appeared * Bio- 
graphical Sketches in Cornwall,” in three 
small volumes ; containing anecdotes and 
correspondence of men eminent in mathe- 
matics, physic, medicine, law, divinity, 
history and antiquities, oratory, poetry, 
painting, and criticism. The third volume 
of this miscellaneous work is wholly occu- 
pied by the memoirs and correspondence 
of the Rev. John Whitaker. 

In the same year was published ‘* The 
Rural Rector; or a Sketch of Manners, 
Learning, and Religion, in a Country 
Parish; tracing the March of Intellect 
from the Sunday to the Infant School,” 
3 vols. small Svo. In this publication 
Mr. Polwhele endeavoured to place the 
‘‘march of intellect” in as ludicrous a 
light as possible, hoping to arrest the 
revolutionary leaders in their mad career. 

In 1832 he published ‘ Letters of Sir 
Walter Scott, addressed to the Rev. 
Richard Polwhele, Davies Gilbert, esq. 
Francis Douce, esq. and others, Ac- 
companied by an original autobiography 
of Lieut. Gen. Sir Hussey Vivian, Bart. 
K.C.B.” (which last was afterwards, from 
the modesty of the gallant General, with. 
drawn). 


In 1834 Mr, Polwhele published “ A 
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Letter to the Bishop of Exeter,’’ in 
which he appears to have thought more 
charitably towards the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists; as he proposes a plan by which 
they might coalesce with the Established 
Church. 

In 1836 appeared Mr. Polwhele’s last 
publication, ‘‘ Reminiscences in Prose and 
Verse, consisting of the Epistolary Cor- 
respondence of many distinguished cha- 
racters, with Notes and Illustrations,” 3 
small 8vo. volumes ; the two first of which 
may be considered supplementary to his 
former work, ‘‘ Traditions and Recollec- 
tions ;” and the third consisted of Poetry, 
containing some of his early poems, }. 
The Merchant of Smyrna, or Love and 
Gratitude, an interlude; 2. the Syrian 
Princess ; 3. Dartmoor; 4. the Fall of 
Constantinople; and 35 specimens of mis- 
cellaneous verse, serious and ludicrous. 

There have been few writers who were 
more constant in their labours, or who ex- 
hibited greater versatility than Mr. Pol- 
whele. In his prose he was generally 


nervous and clear, in his verse forcible, 
descriptive, and frequently tender; in 
every one of his poems vice and virtue 
are properly contrasted, characters well 
opposed to each other, subjects well 
selected, and sentiments conveyed in 


appropriate language; though some- 
times, to use the words of the Monthly 
Review, from a too-anxious desire of 
avoiding what is lame, prosaic, or mean, 
he becomes inflated and obscure, by a 
puzzling inversion of style, and too fre- 
quent use of obsolete and affected words. 
There is also observable a meritriciousness 
of splendour, arising from too profuse an 
introduction of gaudy epithets, and too 
liberal an accession of ‘alliteration’s art- 
ful aid.’ As adivine, in his discourses he 
sketches the passions with great effect. 
Mr. Polwhele invariably manifested (says 
Mr. Drewe) ‘an attachment to the inte- 
rests of the Established Church, without, 
however, that liberality which might have 
been expected from a gentleman of his 
erudition, acquaintance with human na- 
ture, strong intellectual powers, variety 
of acquirements, and high literary charac- 
ter.” Asan historian, he wanted neither 
perspicuity nor candour; and asa biogra- 
pher and a discriminator of character, he 
Is deserving of peculiar commendation. 

In Mr. Davies Gilbert’s lately-pub- 
lished History of Cornwall, his predeces- 
sor is thus handsomely spoken of: ‘* Mr. 
Polwhele, the author of a History of 
Cornwall, is distinguished by his works 
in every department of literature ; by his 
early poetical effusions, when 


“He lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came };”’ 


by those of his maturer age; by sermons 
equally sound in learning and in diction, 
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and persuasive by their eloquence; that 
no Cornishman of the present day can 
presume to place himself, I will not say 
in competition, but in the same class of 
excellence with Mr. Polwhele.’’ His 
style of preaching was, indeed, excellent ; 
one might speak of it as was said of Dr. 
Robertson : 

* Soft as the gentle dews of even, 

Descending from the gate of Heaven, 

Commission’d timely to dispense 

On earth their healing influence, 

Reviving many a — flower 

That suffer’d by the noon-tide hour, 

Like dews or soft descending snows 

‘Thy tuneful elocution flows.” 

In addition to the numerous works with 
his name attached, enumerated in this 
memoir, his writings in the periodical 
publications of the day remain to be 
noticed. To the Gentleman’s Magazine 
he was for many years a frequent corres- 
pondent both in prose and verse; and to 
the British Critic, the Anti-Jacobin, and 
other Reviews, he was a large contribu- 
tor, as appears by his correspondence with 
the late Mr. Archdeacon Nares and John 
Gifford, esq. If we add to these labours 
his voluminous correspondence with the 
Literati of the day, as printed or noticed 
in his biographical volumes, it would be 
a difficult task to enumerate the immense 
mass of his writing. 

In his domestic relations he was highly 
estimable. In the discharge of his cleri- 
cal and magisterial duties he was correct 
and exemplary, and he was the best of 
husbands and fathers. 

Mr. Polwhele’s last illness was of long 
duration. He was first taken ill about 
the end of July 1837 at Polwhele, whither 
he removed from Truro for the summer, 
Inthe Sept. following he was removed 
from Polwhele to Truro, but with this 
exception he was never able to leave his 
bed from the commencement of his pain- 
ful illness to his death. On the morning 
of the 12th of March he expired calmly 
and peacefully, and full of hope in Him, 
whose minister he was. On Saturday 
the 17th his remains were deposited in 
the family vault in St. Clement’s, Truro, 

He has left a large family, consisting of 
13 children, 8 sons and 5 daughters, 


Tuomas Atrwoop, Ese. 

March 24. At his house, Cheyne-walk, 
Chelsea, in his 73rd year, Thomas Att- 
wood, Esq. Organist and Composer to 
Her Majesty, Organist of St. Paul’s ca- 
thedral, &c. 

Mr. Attwood received his early profes- 
sional education, as one of the ‘* Children 
of the Chapel- Royal,’’ under Dr, Nares, 
and his successor Dr, Ayrton. Shortly 
after quitting the royal choir, he performed 
on the harpsichord at Buckingham-house, 
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when the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
George the Fourth) was present, who, 
struck by the talent he exhibited, pro- 
posed to send him to Italy, to study under 
the celebrated masters of that country,— 
an offer gladly accepted, and for this pur- 
pose his Royal Highness assigned him a 
sum from his private purse. In 1783, he 
accordingly went to Naples, where he re- 
mained two years, receiving some instruc- 
tion from Fillipo Cinque, and much, of 
a more valuable kind, from Gaetano La- 
tilla, a composer of eminence in his day. 
Perceiving, however, the decline of the 
Italian school, and foreseeing the ascen- 
dancy of that of Germany, he proceeded 
to Vienna, and immediately became a 
pupil of Mozart, with whom he soon 
formed a close intimacy, and learnt from 
him not only the general principles of 
modern composition, but also those secrets 
of his art which seldom are, or can be, 
imparted, but at the favouring opportu- 
nities which daily intercourse and friendly 
conversation afford. Michael Kelly, in 
his Reminiscences, says, that ‘* Attwood 
was Mozart’s favourite scholar,” and that 
the illustrious composer spoke of his pupil 
in the following terms :—‘‘ Attwood is a 
young man, for whom I have a sincere 
affection and esteem ; he conducts him- 
self with great propriety, and I feel much 
pleasure in telling you that he partakes 
more of my style than any scholar I ever 
» 


On Mr. Attwood’s return to England, 
the prince appointed him one of his 
chamber musicians, a situation which he 
soon relinquished ; but he had as his col- 


league the celebrated Schroeter. After 
the marriage of the Duke of York with 
the Princess Royal of Prussia, Mr. Att- 
wood was selected as musical preceptor 
to the Duchess, the duties of which 
office were of an active not nominal kind : 
and on the marriage of his patron the 
rince of Wales, he was chosen to give 
essons to the Princess, who thencefor- 
ward occupied no inconsiderable portion 
of his time; and, when the differences at 
Carlton-house began to assume a serious 
form, he was continually placed in situ- 
ations of a very trying kind, calling on 
him for the exercise of that sound discre- 
tion which never deserted him from the 
earliest to the latest period of his life. 

In 1795, on the death of Mr. Jones, 
organist of St. Paul’s cathedral, the Dean 
and Chapter elected Mr. Attwood to suc- 
ceed him. In the following year he was 
appointed Composer to the Chapels- 

oyal on the decease of Dr. Dupuis, 
and not less ably than conscientious] 
discharged the duties attaching to bot 
offices. For the coronation of George 
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the Fourth he was required officially to 
compose an anthem, when he produced 
‘* The King shall rejoice,” a work which 
has since been heard and admired in most 
parts of thekingdom. ‘This restored him 
to the notice of his early patron, who 
seemed to have lost sight of him from the 
moment the separation took place be- 
tween the heir-apparent and his unfor- 
tunate consort. The King, however, 
made amends for the neglect shown by 
the Prince ; he saw his first protégé fre- 
quently, both in London and at Brighton, 
and made a place expressly for him, that 
of organist of the private chapel of the 
Pavilion, a post of nicl as leading to 
frequent intercourse with royalty, but un- 
accompanied by profit, the expenses at- 
tending it far exceeding the amount of 
the salary. It fell to his lot to be called 
upon a second time to contribute to the 
ceremonial of a coronation; and for that 
of William the Fourth, in 1830, he wrote 
the anthem, ‘‘ O Lord! grant the King a 
long Life,” which proved in every way 
equal to his first. 

Finally, in 1837, Mr. Attwood was, 
without solicitation, chosen by the Bishop 
of London, to succeed Mr. Stafford Smith, 
as organist to the Chapels- Royal, an ap- 
pointment equally creditable to him who 
conferred and to him who receivedit. It 
was willed, however, that he should enjoy 
this last, this spontaneous tribute to his 
merit, only a few months. Shortly after 
Christmas he was attacked by a malady 
which required prompt treatment; but, 
unhappily for his family and friends, bis 
predilection for a new system of medicine 
prevented his having recourse tosanctioned 
remedies, till his disease had attained the 
mastery, and his case had become hope- 
less. His remains were deposited in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on the 3lst of March, 
nearly under hisownorgan. The funeral 
was attended by the choir of the church, 
by the gentlemen and children of the 
Chapels- Royal, and by part of the choir 
of Westminster Abbey. The corpse, 
followed by his two sons, and a few 
attached friends as mourners, by the pu- 
pils of the Royal Academy of Musie, 
and a vast concourse of acquaintance and 
admirers, was met at the great west door 
by the clergy, and the members of the 
three choirs, who led the procession, sing- 
ing, as they advanced, the fine funeral 
service of Dr. Croft. The coffin being 
placed in the middle of the choir, the 
Evening Service was performed, includ- 
ing the solemn chant by Thomas Purcell, 
the beautiful Magnificat and Nune Dimit- 
tis in ¥, composed by the deceased, and 
Dr. Greene’s divine anthem, ‘‘ Lord! let 
me know mine end.” The corpse then, 
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preceded and attended as before, the organ 
sounding the Dead March in Saul, was 
conveyed, through a crowd so numerous 
and dense that the procession only moved 
by aid of the police, to the vault, which, 
with the great staircase leading to it, was 
illuminated ; and the reading of the re- 
maining portion of the funeral service 
concluded the impressive ceremony. 

Mr. Attwood has left a widow, three 
sons, and one daughter. His eldest son, 
a lieutenant in the engineers, was assas- 
sinated some years ago at Seville. His 
second, the Rev. George Attwood, M.A. 
late Fellow of Pembroke hall, Cambridge, 
has the rich living of Framlingham, Suf- 
folk. His third, a solicitor, lost his life 
by a fall from a horse. His fourth is the 
manager of a great estate in Jamaica ; and 
his fifth is curate of Saxthorpe in Norfolk. 
The daughter is unmarried, 

The creations of his genius, his com- 
positions, are very numerous. Early in 
life he devoted much of his time to the 
theatre, and produced several operas, 
among which the most popular are, The 
Prisoner, The Adopted Child, The Castle 
of Sorento, and The Smugglers. He 
likewise contributed the music to Tobin’s 
Honeymoon. The Curfew glee in this, 
to which Italian words, beginning ** Qual 
Silenzio,” were afterwards adapted, is one 
of the most generally and justly admired 
of his works. Of his many glees, “In 
this fair vale,” ‘‘ The harp’s wild notes,” 
“ In peace love tunes,” “ Begin the charm,” 
and “ Oh heavenly sympathy !,” form part 
of the wealth of all musical societies. 
A long list might be given of his canzo- 
nets, &c. but it would be inexcusable not 
to mention The Soldier’s Dream, a com- 
position of the highest order, ‘* Sweet 
Charity,” ‘‘ ‘The Coronach,” and “ The 
Convent Bells.” His two grand anthems 
have already been noticed: the author 
lived to see them admitted, by universal 
consent, among the British musical clas- 
sies. The invention and science to be 
found in these, are not less conspicuous 
in Mr. Attwood’s other sacred composi- 
tions, in his Services and Anthems, writ- 
ten for the use of the Royal Chapel, 
wherein are united the gravity of our old 
unrivalled cathedral music, with the grace- 
fulness of the modern school. Some few 
have thought them too secular in their 
style, but the same objection was once 
made to many admirable works of the 
kind now consecrated by time and use,— 
to the church music of Child, Greene, 
Nares, and Arnold. 

That Mr. Attwood was a man of rare 
genius in his art, is well known; his 
judgment, his fine feeling, his correct and 
elegant taste, never have been, and most 
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likely never will be, disputed: but only 
those personally acquainted with him 
could form a perfect estimate of his pri- 
vate character, A ffectionate to his family, 
faithful to his friends, benevolent to all, 
and honourable in every transaction of 
life, he was no less to be valued as a 
member of society than as an artist who 
did honour to the country of his birth. 
‘It will not be easy to supply his place, 
either in point of musical talent, or of 
moral worth,” says the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, (Dr. Copplestone, Bishop of 
Llandaff) in a letter of condolence to the 
Rev. George Attwood. * He was,” con- 
tinues the well-judging prelate, ‘a sin- 
cerely religious and conscientious man ; 
and this consideration ought soon to 
reconcile his family to the loss—for he is 
doubtless gone to his reward.” 





Tuomas Morton, Esa. 

March 28. In his 74th year, Thomas 
Morton, esq. one of the most successful 
of modern dramatists. 

He was born in Durham in 1764. The 
early death of one or both of his parents 
placed him under the care of an uncle of 
the name of Maddison, after whom he 
named his second son, and by whom he 
was provided for when young. He was 
sent to the then celebrated school in 
Soho-square, which is remarkable for 
having produced several popular actors 
and dramatists. Holman was Morton’s 
class-fellow, and had the character of 
Alonzo in his first play, Columbus, in 
which the father of the present lessee of 
Covent Garden had likewise a_ part. 
Morton acquired his earliest theatrical 
taste while at school ; at the proper age 
he was entered by his uncle a student of 
Lincoln’s-inn, but he was never called to 
the bar. While keeping his terms he was 
a constant play-goer, and it ended in his 
own experiment as a play-writer, and his 
abandonment of the profession for which 
he was destined, but for which he had no 
predilection. He accordingly became a 
dramatist, and was singularly successful. 

Had the Dramatic Copyright Act been 
in existence twenty years earlier, Mr. 
Morton would have realised a fortune 
by his writings. To shew the confidence 
placed in his abilities by the managers of 
our theatres, it need only be stated that 
when his Town and Country was to be 
brought out, in March, 1807, Mr. Harris, 
of Covent Garden, before the parts had 
been written out for rehearsal, agreed to 
give hima draft for 1,000. for it, the 
theatre taking all risks of successor failure. 
Mr. Harris was well rewarded for his 
liberality, for Town and Country is one 
of the stock pieces of every theatre in the 
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kingdom. John Kemble was the original 
Reuben Glenroy, but it was alsoa fa- 
vourite part with Kean. Morton had 
previously written Columbus, The Chil- 
dren in the Wood, Zorinski, The Way 
to get Married, A Cure for the Heart- 
ache, Speed the Plough, Secrets worth 
Knowing, The Blind Girl, and The 
School of Reform. Every one of these, 
excepting Columbus and Zorinski, still 
keeps possession of the stage. Columbus 
was produced as long since as 1792. 

Among Morton’s later productions 
were, A Roland for an Oliver, acted 
for the first time in 1819, and The In- 
vincibles, brought out in 1828. Of the 
one Miss Foote was the heroine, and 
Madame Vestris of the other. His judg- 
ment was so good, his skill so great, and 
his popularity so general, that he was 
always the ‘ surest card” in the hands of 
a manager, and his School for Grown 
Children, which is by no means one of 
his best comedies, was played twenty- 
four times at Covent Garden in the sea- 
son of 1826-7. 

Mr. Morton was always a man of re- 
spectable and regular habits. His con- 
versation was full of anecdote and sprightly 
humour, never deviating into grossness, 
To the younger aspirants of the stage, 
whether as authors or actors, he invariably 
attributed their full proportion of merit ; 
and his charitable estimate of others, and 
too severe criticism of himself, was now 
and then carried almost toa fault. Yet 
he was as sincere a man as ever lived, and 
if he did not constantly say all he thought, 
he never uttered what he did not think. 
He was not only steady but ready in his 
friendships, and never forgot, when it was 
in his power, to give that assistance which 
he had sometimes needed himself. 

From early youth to the last year of 
his life Morton was remarkably fond of 
the noble and manly game of cricket, and 
he was a constant attendant at Lord’s 
ground, being the senior member of the 
Marylebone club. He had seen all the 
great players, from the Beldams and 
Walkers of former days to the Wenmans 
and Pilchs of our own, and as he delighted 
to talk about their achievements, there 
was no man living who could give a more 
lively and characteristic account of their 
peculiar styles and qualifications. He 
was never himself, it is believed, much 
distinguished either as a batter or a 
bowler, but he was an admirable judge 
of the best mode of disposing a field, so 
that the excellence of the whole eleven 
players might be adapted to their situa- 
tions init. About two years ago he was 
elected an honorary member of the Gar- 
rick club—a distinction seldom bestowed. 

13 


His theatrical reminiscences extended as 
far back as the time of Henderson, and 
he recollected the first introduction of the 
Kembles to the metropolis. 

He was devotedly beloved by the vari- 
ous members of a very united and amiable 
family. He has left behind him a widow, 
three sons, and one daughter. One of the 
sons holds an office in a public depart- 
ment, and is besides the author of several 
excellent farces; another is an artist of 
distinguished talents, and among his per- 
formances we may point out the portrait 
just published of Charles Kean as Ham- 
let, which he drew upon stone from Cha- 
lon’s design. The eldest son was for 
some years in India, whence he returned 
not very long since in bad health; and 
his daughter was married in that country. 





Mr. J. B. Swarne. 

March 28. In Queen-street, Golden 
Square, after a severe illness of more 
than three years, aged 23, Mr. John Ba- 
rak Swaine. He was the only son of 
Mr. John Swaine, engraver; and was 
about to enter into his father’s business, 
when he shewed such a decided preference 
to the superior walks of art, that his fa- 
ther allowed him to become a student at 
the Royal Academy, where he much dis- 
tinguished himself and gained a prize, 
and also two prizes at the Society of Arts. 

At that early age he also exhibited a 
true antiquarian feeling in delineating 
monuments, stained-glass, and other re- 
mains of ancient art, as is shewn in the 
** Archexologia” of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, vol. X XV. p. 122, and vol. 
XXVI. p. 432. In 1833 he also drew, 
etched, and published a most correct 
large coloured print of the celebrated 
painted window in St. Margaret's church, 
Westminster, (see Gent. Mag. May, 
1833, p. 453, aud June, p. 545); and in 
1837 he etched a very elaborate private 
plate of the Altar window at Hampton 
Lucy, Warwickshire, from a design of T. 
Willement, esq. F.S.A. and erected in 
that church at the expense of its rector, 
the Rev. John Lucy, M.A. in 1835, 
(see our Magazine for Dec. 1837, p. 625). 

About four years since he directed his 
attention to painting in oil; and was 
with some other young artists employed 
by Mr. Jones, an American, to copy 
some of the best pictures at the 
Hague, and also at the Louvre, for the 
gratification of our Transatlantic brethren. 
He performed the greater part of the 
journey from Holland to Paris on foot, 
and in his way made many sketches, 
which, had he lived, would have formed 
beautiful pictures. 

Whilst at Paris, besides painting nu- 
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merous pictures in oil, such was the ver- 
satility of his talent, that, to fill up his 
leisure time beneficially, he took to en- 
graving in wood, in which, as in all other 
branches of art, he succeeded admirably, 
though without any previous instruction. 
At Paris, unfortunately, the effects of 
that disease which had long lain dormant 
inhis constitution, shewed themselves with 
such violence, as soon to deprive him of 
the use of his limbs, and ultimately to 
cut him off in the flower of his age. It 
may be added, that even amidst the 
greatest bodily suffering, his love of art 
afforded him amusement ; and when he 
could do little else, he etched many pro- 
fessional plates for his kind medical friend, 
Mr. Chalk the surgeon of the General 
Sea-bathing Infirmary at Margate. One 
of his last efforts was a pleasing mezzo- 
tinto engraving of his early patron and 
friend, A. J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. our 
well-known and respected correspondent. 
This was to young Swaine an untried 
branch of art, but from this specimen, 
and from other large mezzotinto plates, 
which he began but left unfinished, it is 
evident he would have succeeded admira- 
bly. Thus has died untimely an ingenious 
young artist, who would doubtless, had it 
pleased Providence to spare his life, from 
his excellence in various departments of 
art, have justified the warmest expecta- 
tions of his friends. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Feb. 11. Aged 40, Capt. R. Hamilton, 
late of the 38th foot, brother of the late 
Sir J. Hamilton of Englefield-green. 

Feb. 15. In Everett-st. aged 70, Jane, 
widow of R. Dover, esq. 

Feb. 18. At Pentonville, aged 62, W. 
Headington, esq. late of Walbrook. 

Feb. 25. At Allsop-terrace, New-~ 
road, aged 68, Major J. L. Jones, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Madras es- 
tablishment. 

Feb. 25. In Bedford-place, aged 56, 
H. Braaksma, esq. 

Feb. 27. In Upper Berkeley-street, 
at the residenee of her son-in-law Col. 
Campbell, of Kilmartin, Mary, widow of 
T. Hemsworth, esq. of Abbeville, co. 
Tipperary, mother of H. D. Hemsworth, 
esq. of Shropham Hall, Norfolk. 

March 1. In Smith’s-buidings, Lead- 
enhall-st. in his 63rd year, T. Hitchcock, 
esq. Major West London Militia. 

March 2. In John-street, Oxford-st. 
aged 85, J. Putnam, esq. 

March 5. At Kennington, aged 75, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Berry, and on the follow- 
ing day, at same place, aged 60, her sister 
Catharine, wife of W. Fuller, of Lewes. 
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March 7. At Pentonville,‘ aged 52, 
Ann, relict of M. Robertson, esq. R.A. 

March 9. At the Vicarage, Kentish 
Town, Margaret, wife of the Rev. John- 
son Grant, M.A. : 

March 10. At Bayswater, aged 81, 
R. Kershaw, esq. 

March 13. In Upper Baker-st. aged 
70, George Wallis, esq. 

March 20. In Sloane-st. aged 66, Dr. 
Geo. Robertson Bailie, deputy-inspector- 
gen. of army hospitals. 

March 22. In Berkeley-sq. the infant 
son of H. Baring, esq. 

March 23. At Hammersmith, aged 
65, William Penley, esq. formerly of Con- 
naught-terrace. 

March25. In Farringdon-st. aged 78, 
Charles Dodd, esq. late of Lymington, 
Hants. 

At Parson’s-green, Fulham, aged 31, 
Mary Masterman, wife of Thomas Mist, 
esq. 

March 26. In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
aged 70, the Hon. Louisa Harbord, aunt 
of Lord Suffield. 

At Spring-gardens-terrace, aged 84, 
Elizabeth, relict of James Hatsell, esq. 

N. P. Nathan, esq. formerly of the 
Commissary Department at Malta and 
Messina, eldest and last surviving son of 
the late P. Nathan, esq. merchant, of 
Portsmouth. In consequence of his 
demise, a considerable sum has devolved 
to the Mile-end Benevolent Institution. 

In Burton-st. Margaret, relict of Wal- 
ter Trevelyan, esq. of Nether Witton, 
Northumberland, daughter of the late 
Richard Hichens, esq. of Poltair, Corn- 
wall. 

Of typhus fever, Charles James John- 
stone, M.D. Physician to the Foundling 
Hospital, London, and fellow of Gonville 
and Caius Coll. Camb. 

In Liverpool-st. aged 85, Sir W. Raw- 
lins, Knight, senior member of the Cor- 
poration, and 51 years the representative 
of the ward of Bishopsgate in the common 
council. He was formerly treasurer of 
the charity schools of the ward, and in ad- 
dition to other donations, he some time 
previous to his death gene: them with 
the sum of 4,000/. e served the office 
of Sheriff of London and Middlesex in 
the years 1801-2, and received the ho- 
nour of knighthood, May 13, 1802. 

March 27. In Upper Montague-st- 
the wife of John G. Rowley, esq. dau. of 
Gen. Northey Hopkins. 

In Upper Belgrave-place, John Jolly, 
esq. organist of St. Philip’s, Regent-st. 

Morch 28. In Charles-st. St. James’s, 
Elizabeth, wife of John Howell, esq. of 
Wickham Place, “= Wickham, Kent, 
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March 30. At Chiswick, aged 76, 
Mary-Read, wife of William Pyke, esq. 

March 31. Aged 6%, John Parker, 
esq. of Old Broad-st. and Bloomsbury- 
square. : 

Aged 61, P. Richardson, esq. of Chis- 
well-street brewery, eldest son of the late 
John Richardson, esq. of Welton, near 
Hull. ; 

Lately. At Greenwich, aged 80, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of the Rev. J. Mawle, 
chaplain of the Royal Hospital, and Rec- 
tor of Horseheath, Cambridgeshire. 

In Bishopsgate-st. aged 78, Mr. Alex- 
ander Callendar, an extraordinary man, 


long known about town as the philosophi- . 


cal chairmaker. 

April 1. In Hunter-st. aged 75, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of George Atkinson, esq. 
late of Jamaica, merchant. 

D. A. Massinghi, esq. of Green-st. 
Grosvenor-sq. 

In Devonshire-st. aged 77, William 
Charles Alston, esq. late Lieut.-Col.in the 
Bengal establishment. 

April 2. Of apoplexy, Charles Shut- 
tleworth, of Leadenhall-st. and of Great 
Bowden, Leicestershire, esq. 

April 3. Aged 27, J. F. Fergus, M.D. 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in 
King’s College, London. He had lectured 
but one season, but had nevertheless 
earned for himself ahigh reputation among 
his colleagues and pupils. 

April 6. In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
aged five weeks, Charles Julian, son of 
the Hon. Wm. Fraser. 

April 9. In Castle-st. Leicester-sq. 
M. Caiman Duverger, an eminent French 
architect and engineer, who committed 
suicide in a fit of temporary derangement 
brought on by over-exertion. 

At Notting-hill, aged 31, Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Alexander Macdonald, esq. 
wife of Francis Bayley, esq. youngest son 
of the Right Hon. Sir. John Bayley, Bt. 

At his residence, in the Charterhouse, 
aged 52, Thomas Gatty, esq. 

April 10. In Woburn-square, Jane, 
wife of Wm. Stevenson, esq. barrister-at- 
law. 

Joseph Chitty, jun. esq. Special 
Pleader, of the Middle Temple, and 
Bedford-place Russell-square. 

Aged 36, Miss Jane Elizabeth Wilson, 
sister to Sir T. M. Wilson, Bart. 

April 11. At Camberwell, aged 72, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Pennington, sister of the 
late Rev. G. Pennington, of Basing- 
bourne, Camb, 

In Dorset-sq. aged 66, William Plun- 
kett, esq, deputy chairman of Her Majes- 
ty’s Board of Excise. 

At 
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smith, aged 33, S. F. Green, third 
son of Mr. Green, of Green's Hotel, Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-Fields. 

April 12. In Canterbury-buildings, 
Lambeth, in his 70th year, Mr. James 
Rousseau, printer. He was apprenticed 
tothe late John Nichols, esq.; in whose 
employ, and that of his successors, he ever 
afterwards remained; and to whom he al- 
ways proved himself a most devoted friend 
and faithful assistant. For the last twenty 
years he nightly superintended the printing 
the Votes and Proceedings of the House 
of Commons ; in which arduous duty it 
was his pride and satisfaction to gain not 
only the approbation of his employers, 
but the patronage and good will of the 
principal Clerks of the}House. 

Aprit13. At Woburn-sq. aged 87, I. 
A. Goldwin, esq. 

April 14. Aged 26, Caroline, wife 
of Samuel Arrowsmith, esq. of Soho-sq. 

April 16. Elizabeth, relict of J. P. 
Smith, esq. of Upper Berkeley-st. 





Berxs.—Lately. At Black Nest, 
Brimpton, aged 76, Wm. Goddard, esq. 

Buckxs.—March 23. At Wendover, at 
- _— age, Samuel Edmonds, ‘esq. 


March 26. At Ankerwycke House, 
aged one year and four months, Philip 
Simon, third son of G. S. Harcourt, esq. 
M.P 


Lately. At Haddenham, Thos. Hill, esq. 
Camnivce.—March 23. At Cam- 
bridge, aged 67, Richard Comings, esq. 
one of the most considerable and respect- 
able merchants of that place. 

April 5. At her mother’s house, 
Cambridge, aged 41, Alicia, youngest 
daughter of the late C. A. Wheelwright, 
esq. of Highbury-terrace. 

Cornwa.i.—Jan. 24, At Truro, in 
her 82nd year, Wilhelmina, relict of Rev. 
R. Hole, Rector of Favingdon and In- 
wardleigh, co. Devon. 

Devon.—Jan. 15. At Alphington, aged 
70, Captain Notter, R. N. 

Jan. 21. At Hood house, near Totnes, 
Lieut.-Col. John Humphrey Edward 
Hill, C. B. He was made Second Lieut. 
23rd foot 1796, First Lieut. 1797, Cap- 
tain 1803, Major 1812, and brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel 1813. He served in Spain and 
Portugal, and was attached to the Portu- 
guese army; he received a cross for the 
battles of Salamanca, Nivelle, and Nive, 
and the siege of St. Sebastian, at which 
he commanded Portuguese regiments ; he 
also served in Flanders, and was present 
at Waterloo. 

Jan. 24. At Exeter, aged 69, Captain 
John Greenway, R. N. He was a sailor 
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from his very boyhood—was Flag-Lieu- 
tenant to Sir Richard Strachan, on board 
the Cesar, in the memorable engagement 
of the 4th of November, 1805, with the 
runaway portion of the enemy’s fleet, 
from Trafalgar; and belonged to the Queen 
Charlotte at the time that ship was burnt. 

March 17. At Exeter, aged 74, Mary, 
relict of Joseph Hutchison, esq. formerly 
of Bermuda. 

Mareh 18. Aged 45, Henry Marshall, 
esq. solicitor, of Plymouth. 

March 29. Aged 88, Peter Clark, esq. 
of East Budleigh, formerly a Surgeon of 
that place. 

March 30. At Torquay, where he had 
gone for the benefit of his health, E. 
O'Connor, esq. brother of the O’Connor 
Don, M.P. for Roscommon. 

At Plymouth, in his 60th year, John 
Drake Pridham, esq. banker. 

March 31. At Stoke, near Devon- 
port, Anstruther Charles Flint, esq. re- 
cently a Captain 68th Reg. son of the 
late Sir Charles Flint, knt. 

April 4. At Stert Cottage, Henry D. 
Morrison, esq. R.N. many years of the 
Royal Naval Hospital at Malta, Haslar, 
and Plymouth. 

April 8. At Bradninch, Mary, widow 
of Ellice Bowden, esq. 

April 13. At Sidmouth, Sarah, wife 
of Thomas Bonville Were, esq. a few days 
after giving birth to a son. 

April 14. At Hill’s Court, in his 85th 
year, Samuel Nesbitt, esq. for many years 
Secretary in the Bahamas. 

April 18. At Lympstone, after a long 
illness, W.C.Callow, esq. M.D. of the sixth 
or Inniskillen Dragoons, who had for more 
than 30 years devoted his persevering at- 
to his professional duties. 

At Pilton, near Barnstaple, in his 63rd 
year, Thomas Heathcoate, esq. proprietor 
of the lace manufactory at Rawleigh, leay- 
ing a widow and 9 children. 

April 12. At Totness, James Lus- 
combe, esq. late of Yealmpton; leaving 
a widow and 2 children. 

Dorser.— March 23. At Dorchester, 
aged 22, Mr. George Thomas Simonds, 
late of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

April 10. <At Poole, aged 53, William 
Cox, esq. for many years an eminent mcr- 
chant of that port. 

Essex.—Mareh 31. Aged 53, Capt. 
Aldham, of Springfield, near Chelmsford ; 
late of E. I. Co.'s service. He died sud- 
denly, after having seen Mr. Payne’s har- 
riers turned off at Nutfield Bury. He has 
left a widow and three children. 

April 10. At Bocking, zged #9, at the 
house of her daughter Mrs. Wakeham, 
Susanna, widow of Joseph Rogers, esq. 
of Norwich, 
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Guoucester.—March 18. At Bristol, 
in his 35th year, John W. Cornish, esq. 
solicitor. 

March 21. At Clifton, aged 48, James 
Ford, esq. 

March 22. At Cheltenham, ‘aged 12, 
John Plantagenet Edward Henry, fourth 
son of Lord William Somerset. 

March 25. At Alscot Park, aged 63, 
James Roberts West, esq. 

March 30. At Ampney Park, aged 37, 
George Graham Blackwell, esq. a magis- 
trate for the counties of Gloucester and 
Wilts, and related to the families of the 
Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Suffolk. 
Mr. Blackwell was in good health on the 
previous day, and was taken ill while 
hunting with Lord Moreton’s hounds. 
He married in 1829, Elizabeth Emma, 
eldest dau. of Sir John Eardley. Wilmot, 
Bart. M.P. 

Lately. At Gloucester, aged 65, the 
Rt. Hon. Elizabeth dowager Countess of 
Massereene. Her maiden name was Lane ; 
she was first married to Clotworthy 2nd 
Earl of Massereene, who left her his 
widow, without issue, in 1805; secondly, 
to George Doran, esq.; and thirdly, to the 
Hon. George Massy, to whom she was 
third wife, and who died in 1834. 

Aged 81, Priscilla, relict of John Beach, 
esq. of Quedgeley, near Gloucester. 

April5. At Clifton, in her 82nd year, 
the Right Hon. Maria Eliza dowager Vis- 
countess Strangford. She was the eldest 
dau. of Frederick Phillips, esq. was mar- 
ried in 1779, and left a widow in 1801, 
having had issue the present Viscount, 
one other son who died young, and two 
daughters. 

April]. At Cirencester, aged 86, the 
widow of the Rev. R. D. Cumberland, 
Vicar of Driffield and Harnhill. 

April 19. At Bristol, the widow of 
Capt. Young, 33rd regt. 

Hampsnire.—Jan. 9. At Southamp- 
ton, aged 57, Capt. E. L. Stephens, R.N. 
His services to the promoters of the 
Southampton Railway, and the projected 
Docks, had been of the first importance. 

MarchG. Lost, in a heavy squall near 
the Ower’s Light, with Her Majesty’s 
schooner Pincher, and a crew of more 
than 40 souls, Lieut. Thomas Hope, R.N. 

March 17. At Yarmouth, I. W., in 
consequence of her clothes catching fire, 
Miss Traquehair, neice to the late Lord 
Holmes. 

At Southsea, Joseph Simmonds, esq. 
Commander R.N. who distinguished him- 
self at Trafalgar, on boar. the Royal So- 
vereign, of which he was third Lieutenant, 
and fired the first shot that opened that 
ever-memorable action. 


March 18. At Deane House, aged 87, 
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Mrs. Anna Betty Maria Harwood, aunt Lodge, aged 57, Lieut.-Col. H. Montgo- 
of the Rev. John Harwood, Rector of mery, of Blessingburne, co. Tyrone. 
Sherborne St. John. March 21. At Teddington, aged 69, 

March 24. At Shirley, near South- Dr. Weymouth. 
ampton, aged 73, James Chicheley Hyde, March 26. Aged eight years, Orlando, 
esq. for 45 years in the E. I. Co.’s Home son of Orlando Stone, esq. of Ruislin 
Service. Park. 

March 30. At Alverstoke, aged 87, Norro.kx.—March 21. At Wroxham 
Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. George Wil- Hall, Margaret, relict of the late Sigis- 
lis, curate of that parish. mund Trafford Southwell, esq. 

Hererorp. — March 8. Aged 31, NorrHampPptTon.—March 14. At Pits- 
William Baylis, esq. of Cherrington Court, ford, aged 72, Sarah relict of W.W.Wat- 
and formerly of Belbroughton, co. Warw. son, esq. of Knightsbridge. 

March 28. Sophia Anne, wife of F.G. March 24. At Oundle, aged38, Maria 
Freeman, esq. of Swain’s Hill, fifth dau. wife of Charles Paul Berkeley, esq, and 
of Jacob Elton, esq. of Dedham, Essex. _ third dau. of William Margetts, esq. of 

Herts.—April 21. AtArdeley Bury, Huntingdon. Also, on the 25th, at 
aged 37, Adolphus Murray, esq. Kentish Town, in her seventh year, Ka- 

Kent.—March 5. At Charlton, aged tharine Gordon, second dan. of T. Brad- 
58, Jane Sarah Cooper, dau. of Mrs. Jane ley, esq. and niece to C. P. Berkeley 
Miller; and the 7th, Mrs. Jane Miller, esq. “is 
relict of Major-Gen. James Miller, R.Art. April 2. At Ketterir 5 ie 

Feb. 18. , At an advanced age, Thomas Goodall, esq. sali aliicimaaina 
Garrett, esq. of Nether-court, St. Law- April. 5. Drowned in the river Nen 
rence, Isle of Thanet. near Wansford, the wife of the Rev. J ohn 

March 14. At Southend, aged 73, Wing, Rector of Thornhaugh, and Ellen 
Anne, reliet of Adm. Michell. his second daughter. They were out in a 

March 19. In her 40th year, Amelia boat with Mr. Girdlestone, only son of 
Carolina Sophronia, wife of Wm. Smith, Steed Girdlestone, esq. of Stibbington 
esq. of Hall Place, Leigh. ; House, to whom the young lady was 

March 25. At Dover, Mary, relict of about to be married; when the boat was 
the Rev. Dr.Drake, Rector of Amersham, unfortunately upset by a sudden gust of 
Bucks. wind. Mrs. Wing was the only child of 

April \. At Brompton barracks, Se- the late Mr. Slator, of Holbeach. 
cond Lieut. F. W. D’ Alton, R. Eng. SHRoPsHIRE.—Feb. 21. At Cleobury 

April 2. At Woodstock House, near Mortimer, aged 75, Louisa Martha 
Sittingbourn, Catharine, wife of Francis widow of Col. J. Hallowes, of Ashford. 
Law, esq. dau. of the Rev. W. B. Har- Kent, ? ° 
rison, M.A. Vicar of Goudhurst. SomeRsET.—March 16. At Bloomfield- 

April 5. Jane Harriot, wife of H. lodge, near Taunton, Charles Durand, 
Schillis, esq. of Clay Hill, Beckenham, esq. formerly of the E. I. Co.’s Service. 
authoress of ‘‘ Tour to the Lakes,’’ a March 17. At the house of his brother 
poem entitled ‘‘ Redemption,’”’ and va- Dr, Bealey, Bath, John Bealey, esq. of 
rious other works. ; . a South Molton. ; 

April 16. At his father’s, Deal, age March 21. At Taunton, aged 88, Miss 
38, Lieut. T. Clendon, of the E. 1. Co.’s Southey, aunt of the peti poet. 
navy. ; March 24. At Bath, in her 16th year 

LANCASHIRE.— April 8. At Dovecot, Sarah Emily, youngest dau. of the late 
near Liverpool, Adam Dugdale, esq. late Rey. Robert Gatehouse, B.D. and grand- 
of Manchester. ae daughter of the late Dr. Wall, of Oxford. 

Leicester.—April 3. Aged 77, H. — April 1. At Fairfield, Peregrine John, 
Whitby, esq. M.D. of Warren House, son only son of Sir P. P. F. P. Acland, Bart. 
of the late R. Whitby, esq. of Derby. April 8. At the house of her father 

Lincoun. — Feb. 2. At Anlaby, the Rev. Dr. Gardiner, Bath, Annabella 
Charlotte, wife of William Luke Briggs, Mary, wife of Capt. G. R. Collins. 

April 15. At Taunton, aged 85, Capt. 
Christopher Spencer, R. N. of Bristol. 
This old and meritorious officer was en- 
gaged in the glorious victory of Lord 
Rodney in 1782, when serving on board 
the Namur, under Captain Fanshaw, as 
master’s mate, and was made acting master 
the following day, and had the towing of 
the Count de Grasse’s vessel, the Ville de 


esq. 

Varch 18. At Sleaford, aged 73, the 
widow of Benj. Cheales, esq. 

Aged 63, John Charles Tufnell, esq. of 
Horkstone and Bishop Norton, co. Lin- 
coln, and Great Waltham, co. Essex, 
late of Lieut.-Col. inthe Army, and De- 
puty Lieutenant for Lincolnshire. 

Mippuesex. — Feb. 18. At Acton 
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Paris, into Jamaica, which he did on the 
15th. He was also commander of the 
Telemachus cutter, at the cutting out of 
the Cheveret, in Quiberon bay, in 1800; 
and for a space of nearly half a century 
served his King and country at sea in 
actual service. 

SrarrorD.—April 12. AtBarton-under- 
Needwood, in his 63rd year, Richard 
Meek, esq. formerly of Dunstall-hall, 
near Burton-upon-Trent. 

SurrEY.—March 8. At the Hon. East 
India Company’s Military College, Ad- 
discombe, aged 70, Ann, wife of R. M. 
Leeds, esq. 

March 14. At Chertsey, Lucy-Eliza- 
beth, third dau. of the late Owsley Rowley, 
esq. of the Priory, St. Neot’s. 

April 9. At Richmond, the Most Noble 
Mary, Duchess dowager of Roxburgh. 
Her Grace was the daughter of Benjamin 
Bechenoe, esq., and was married in June 
1790, to William 4th Duke of Roxburghe, 
who died the 22nd Oct. 1815. On the 
19th of Aug. 1806, she re-married with 
the late Hon. John Tollemache, second 
son of the Countess of Dysart, but leaves 
no family. 

Sussex.—Feb. 2. At the Sea Houses, 
Eastboutne, aged 90, Mrs. Webb, the 
much respected mistress and original 
foundress, above 40 years ago, of the 
warm sea baths at that place. 

March 28. Louisa, wife of the Rev. J. 
Kirby, Vicar of Mayfield. 

March 30. At Brighton, at the house 
of her son-in-law J. Lawrence, esq. aged 
79, Mrs. Mary Pinkey. 

Lately. — Mr. Goff, of Clare-place, 
Brighton; who has left 2000/. to be divi- 
ded amongst 20 charitable institutions— 
100/. each sterling, and 20002, more after 
the payments of the said bequests to the 
same institutions, at the option of trus- 
tees, all free of legacy duty. 

At Brighton, aged 15, Louisa-Anne, 
fourth dau. of Henry C. Adams, esq. of 
Ansty-hall, co. Warw. 

April 10. Joseph, youngest son of 
Henry Thwaites, esq. of Hamsell. 

April 11. Aged 50, Fanny, wife of the 
Rev. John Ashburnham, B.D. Rector of 
Guestling. 

Warwick.—Feb. 11. At Leamington, 
Elizabeth Blackwell Campbell, third dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. David Hay, and widow of 
John Campbell, esq. late Accountant-gen. 
in the Court of Chancery, and of Liston 
Hall, Essex. 

April 5. Aged 78, Thomas Foster, esq. 
surgeon, of Hampton Lucy. 

April 6. At Atherstone, aged 78, John 
Hood Chapman, esq. 


Witts.—March 18. At Wake Green, 
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Moseley, Phebe, relict of Benj. Par- 
ker, esq. of Dudley. 

March 19. ‘At Tidworth, aged 42, 
Charlotte, wife of the Rey. F. Dyson, 
and sister of H. C. Compton, esq.M.P. 

March 20. At Moseley Hall, aged 84, 
Sarah, widow of John Taylor, esq. 

March 21. At Birlingham, Thomas 
Chinnall Porter, of that place, and of 
Fulham, Middlesex, at an advanced 
age. 

March 30. Aged 44, Maria, wife of E. 
H. Budd, esq. of Elcombe House, near 
Wroughton. 

April 2. At Chippenham, aged 44, 
Mr. W. Beaven Wicks, schoolmaster, one 
of the Aldermen of that borough. 

April 17. At an advanced age, Eliza- 
beth, relict of W. Dyke, esq. of Syren- 
cot. 

WorcersterR.—Lately. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Pratt, of Chaddesley Corbett ; who 
has left free of duty:—To the Organist’s 
salary of the parish church of Chaddes- 
ley Corbett, 3007. ; to the Choir, 1007, ; to 
the poor of the parish, 3501.; to the 
Worcester Infirmary, 100/.; to the Kid- 
derminster Dispensary, 100J. 

April 8. At Kidderminster, aged 61, 
John Woodward, esq., one of the magis- 
trates of that borough, and one of the 
largest subscribers to every public charity 
of the town. 

April 9. At Stourbridge, the Rev. 
Walter Blount, late President of Sedgley 
Park, and 17 years pastor of the Catholic 
congregation at Wolverhapton. 

April 12. At Worcester, George Whit- 
by, esq. Major of the Staffordshire Militia, 
youngest surviving son of the late Rev. T. 
Whitby, of Creswell Hall, Staff. 

April 13. Aged 16, Charlotte Selina, 
dau. of the Rev. John Davies, Rector of 
St. Clement’s, Worcester, and niece to the 
Bishop of Calcutta. 

YorkKSHIRE.—Jan. 25. At his resi- 
dence, Stainton Woodhouse, Tickhill, 
aged 70, Richard Worsley, esq. Rear-Ad- 
miral of the Red; brother-in-law of 
Lieut.-Col. O’Halloran, of Leamington. 
He was made Lieut. about 1790; Post 
Captain 1797, and a Rear-Admiral 1823. 

Feb. 16. At South Cave, aged 53, 
John Robinson, esq. an eminent solicitor 
at that place. 

Jan. 20, At Bridlington Quay, aged 
91, Charles Rickaby, esq. 

March 23. Aged 84, Mary, relict of 
Percival Richardson, esq. of Risby, co. 
Lincoln. 

April 14. At Low Stakesby, near 
Whitby, the lady of Abel Chapman, esq. 

Wares.—aMrch 21. John F. L. 
Gutch, only child of J. W. G. Gutch, 
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esq. surgeon, of Swansea; grandson of 
J. M. Gutch, esq. of Worcester. 

March 22. At Morben-lodge, Ma- 
chynlleth, Montgomeryshire, aged 74, P. 
Styan, esq. 

March 25. Aged 89, Mr. John Brad- 
ley, of Cardiff. Of Glamorganshire agri- 
culture, in its present improved state, 
Mr. Bradley may justly be said to be the 
father. He was the first who cultivated 
turnips to any considerable extent, and to 
him is the county mainly indebted for the 
introduction of Leicester sheep, and a 
greatly improved breed of cattle. To 
him also, that part of the Principality is 
indebted for the first establishment of a 
mail coach, and from its introduction to 
the day of his death, a period of fifty 
years, Mr. Bradley was a principal con- 
tractor for the conveyance of the mail. 

March 30. At Llannelly House, aged 
48, after an illness of many years, Emma, 
wife of William Chambers, esq. of Llan- 
nelly House, Carmarthenshire, and Bick- 
nor, Kent. 

April]. At Tenby, Louisa, wife of 
the Rev. Wm. Barlow, Prebendary of 
Chester, dau. of the late R. J. Adeane, 
esq. of Babraham, Camb. 

Scor.anp.—Jan. 30. At Cairnside 
Manse, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Logan, in 
the 62nd year of his age, and 38th of his 
ministry. 

Mareh 16. At Arbroath, aged 71, 
David Erskine, esq. of Carnock, only son 
of the celebrated Dr. John Erskine, one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh, and grand- 
son of the great John Erskine, Professor 
of Scots law, and author of the celebrated 
Institutes of the Law of Scotland. 

March 24. At Edinburgh, Dr. Robert 
Patrick, of Hazlehead, inspector of hos- 
pitals. He had charge of the northern 
district of England for many years during 
the late war, and then resided in Bever- 
ley, where he was much respected. 

March 25. At Polwarth Manse, the 
Rev. Robert Home, father of the Church 
of Scotland, in the 94th year of his age, 
and 64th of his ministry. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, aged 36, Dr. 
H. A. Dyer, third son of J. Dyer, esq. of 
Cricklade-lodge, Wilts, and late Chief 
Clerk of the Admiralty. 

In Edinburgh, Dr. John Home, son of 
the Professor of Physic, a young man of 
great promise. He caught the typhus 
fever in the discharge of his duties at the 
Fever Hospital, to which he was physician. 

March. 5. At Elgin, aged 107 years, 
Mrs. Batechen. This long-liver dwelt in 
Elgin from her infancy, She was in the 
year of the Rebellion, 1745, servant to 
Lady Arradowal, who, at that time, re- 
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sided in the house formerly belonging to 
the Earls of Sutherland, and lately called 
Batchen’s hall, a portion of the east wing 
of which still stands. Prince Charles 
Stuart, on his way to Culloden, slept in 
this house; and the subject of the pre- 
sent notice helped to make his bed. She 
used to relate that her mistress, Lady Ar- 
radowal, a staunch Jacobite, laid aside the 
sheets in which the Prince had lain, and 
gave strict orders that, when she died, 
they might be used as her shroud. Mrs. 
Batchen, for along period, enjoyed ex- 
cellent health, and was at the fish-market 
a few days before her death. 

April. 3. At the Manse, at Glammes, 
the Rev. Dr. Lyon, in the 80th year of 
his age, and 58th of his ministry. 

April 14. John Cheape, esq. aged 80, 
of Rossie, Fifeshire. 

IRELAND. — Lately. At  Kilcaines, 
Meath, Catharine, relict of the Rev. P. 
Barry, Rector of Navan, and sister of the 
late Sir T. Staples, Bart. 

March 2. At Tullamore, aged 22, En- 
sign II. A. W. Dickenson, 48th regiment, 
eldest son of C. W. Dickenson, esq. of 
Dosthill House, Warwickshire. 

March 20. At Dublin, aged 54, James 
Woodwright, esq. of Gola, co. Monagan. 
He was a native of Dorchester, and for- 
merly Adjutant of the 18th, or Royal 
Irish Regiment. 

Lately. In Downpatrick, the Rev. 
James Nelson, D.D., in the 70th year of 
his age, and the 47th of his ministry in 
the first Presbyterian congregation of that 
place. 

At Doe Castle, John Hart, esq. eldest 
son of the late Gen. G. O. Hart, member 
for the county of Donegal, and nephew 
of Mrs. Gomonde, of Bath. 

East Inpies.—Ang. .. At Canna- 
nore, Ensign Morgan, 57th regiment. 

Sept. 29. At Singhboom, Ensign Blen- 
kinsop, of the 34th N. I.; murdered by 
a suwar of the 5th local horse, whom he 
had ordered to drill for insubordinate con- 
duct. He was the oldest ensign in the 
Bengal army, having served the Company 
for eleven years. 

Nov. 24. At Ganjam, aged 25, Lieut. 
Charles C. Harvey, Madras Art. third 
son of the late G. D. Harvey, esq. of 
Stanmore. 

Dec. 30. On board the Seringapatam, 
on her passage from India, Elizabeth, wife 
of Major Mathias, 14th Madras N. Inf. 

West Inpies.—Feb. 2. At Jamaica, 
aged 41, Lieut. Arthur Welch, R.N. one 
of her Majesty’s special magistrates for 
that island. 

‘eb. 18. In the prime of life, Lieut. 
John Winn, commanding detachments of 
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Ist and 2nd West India regiments, on 
board H. M.S. Romney, at the Hayan- 
nah, eldest son of Joseph Winn, esq. of 
Tremayne, Cornwall. 

Aproav.—Dec. 7. On board the Pal- 
myra, on his passage to England, Jackson 
Perring, esq. Deputy Queen’s Advocate 
for Ceylon. He was anephew of the late 
Sir John Perring, Bart. was called to the 
Bar at the Inner Temple in Easter Term 
1424, and was appointed to the situation 
which he held in 1829. 

Dec. 17. At his residence, in South Ca- 
rolina, aged 73, Thomas Ransford, esq. 
formerly of Cheltenham. 

Dec. 30. In Upper Canada, aged 47, 

Capt. Thomas Van Baerle, late of 89th 
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regiment, and formerly of Leamington. 
He served for a long period with his regi- 
ment in the East Indies, where he was 
aide-de-camp during the Deccan war to 
the Commander of the Forces, Gen. Sir 
Thomas Hislop, Bart. G.C.B. He came 
to an untimely end by a severe fall from 
his horse, whilst actively engaged against 
the Canadian insurgents. 

Dec. 30. In Sierra Leone, G. R. 
Wheeldon, esq. of Billiter-st. 

Dec... In Sierra Leone, Mr. Norcott, 
Queen's Advocate, and Mr. Savage his 
Deputy. 

Jan. 18. At Paris, Harriet-Ann, 
widow of Brownlow Bertie Mathew, esq. 
of Cavendish-sq. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 27 to April 24, 1838. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 180] 50 and 60 116 
Males 367 1581 Males 804 1549 s( 5 and 10 60] 60 and 70 172 
Females 767 Females 745 ; © J10 and 20 51] 70 and 80 121 

= )20 and 30 113] 80 and 90 38 
Whereof have died under two years old...355 (3 (30 and 40 152] 90 and 100 2 
40 and 50 158 | 102 1 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, April 23, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s. d. s dis d. 
57 3 | 29 5]21 2 








Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s d.| & d.| & d. 
31 3433 5 | 32 10 








PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. April 23. 


Kent Bags.............32. 38. to Sl. ds. 


SND. « ncccctecsasaccd Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 
Ns nissectoices eoeeO2. Os. to Ol. Os. 
Farnham (fine).......7/ Os. to 81. 8s. 





Farnham (seconds) O/ Os. to O1 Os. 
Kent Pockets ...... 34. 3s. to 61. Os. 
Sussex ...06 0 senna 3l. 3s. to 3i. 18s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, April 23. 
Smithfield, Hay, 4/7. 5s. to 5/. Os.—Straw, 11. 18s. to 2/. 2s, — Clover, 5/. 05s. tod/. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, April 23. To sink the Oifal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef... ...ccccccccecesess Sd. to 4s. Sd. 4 Lamb...........00..ccce0 6s. Od. to 7s. Od. 
Mutton ......ceceeee e.4s. Od. to 5s. Od. Ilead of Cattle at Market, April 23. 
WOcsaxastatss csieneed 4s. 10d. to 5s. 10d. BOING oicyinnnss0ne 2733 Calves 76 
PORK. cesses oncnseeene’ 4s, 2d. to 5s. 2d. Sheep & Lambs 23,190 Pigs 290 


COAL MARKET, April 23. 


Walls Ends, from 19s. 6d. to 24s. Od. per ton. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 50s. 6d. 


Other sorts from 17s. 6d. to 24s. Od. 
Yellow Russia, 5ls. 6d. 


CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Od. 











PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 





Birmingham Canal, 220. 
205. 








Kennet and Avon, 25}. 





India, 1014. 
Works, 58.——West Middlesex, 943. 
—Hope, 53.——Chartered Gas, 49. 
——JIndependent Gas, 48}. 
pany, 32.—-Reversionary Interest, 133. 














Ellesmere and Chester, 79. —— Grand Junction, 
Leeds and Liverpool, 630. 
Rochdale, 107.——London Dock Stock, 57}. 





Regent’s, 153. 
St. Katharine’s, 99;.—— West 





Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 200.——Grand Junction Water 


Globe Insurance, 140. Guardian, 34}. 
Imperial Gas, 49.——Pheenix Gas, 21}. 





General United Gas, 31——Cuanada Land Com- 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From March 26 to April 25, 1838, both inclusive. 

















































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
. to 4.) : tw 2 4 th 25 | : 
Sale| 2 |83) 5 pEses a2 
RSIS s\ 2 2% = | Weather. | 2205/5 c% | 3 | Weather. 
as ne ~ m alah _ \ aa 
Mar.) ° | ° | ° jin. pts, Apr! ° | ® | © jin. pts. 
96 | 48 | 54 | 42 130, 10 ‘cloudy, fair || 11 | 56 | 67 | 54 /'30, 10 [fair 
27 | 47 | 56 | 47) , 30 ldo. do. 12 | 48 | 58/42 || ,18 do. 
98 | 46 | 55| 39 | , 50 do. do. 13 | 45 | 50 | 42 || , 20 \cloudy 
99 | 47 | 58| 50 | , 50 fair 14 | 43 | 48 44 |; 00 ldo. 
30 | 53) 57 | 46 | , 43 lcloudy, fair |} 15 | 48 | 58 | 40 \2 70 \do.fa.wndy. 
31 | 48 | 48 | 34 » 25 |do. 16 | 38 | 37 | 33 » 70 |do.hail, sno. 
A.1| 33 | 41 | 32 | ,17 ldo. snow 17 | 41 | 44! 36 |) 60 ldo do. do. 
2 | 37 | 46 | 38 29,97 |fair, cloudy || 18 | 38| 47/38! ;70\do. do. 
3/38! 45] 42 | ,95 lcloudy 19 | 38 | 43! 38 |! ,70/'do. do. 
4/51! 56) 47 || ,93 |fair, cloudy || 20 | 38 | 40/37 |) ,74\do. do. 
5 | 54 | 59 | 50 |30, 00 |do. 21 | 42 | 48 | 38 ||, 60 ldo. fair 
6 | 55 | 60 | 52 29, 71 |do. 22) 41147! 45 || , 27 ido. rain 
7) 50 | 53) 45 > 39 |rain 23 | 47 | 54 | 44 ||, 36 ido. fair 
8| 44} 48} 4 » 28 |do.fa.wndy. || 24 | 47 | 50 42 | , 56 jrain, do. 
9 | 43| 47} 42 | , 80 ldo. do. 25 | 42 | 48 | 44 || | 70 lcloudy 
10 | 48 | 57 | 51 |'30, 04 ifair, cloudy p 4 | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From March 28 to April 26, 1838, both inclusive. 
By . . 
Seis. 12 8 |s =| alsalg di 
“18/58 /) 52 18 (SB 3S |p hl Siaxl.u| = 
2)a/O8 193 Pals) BS [Fassia siss| & | Ex Bills, 
s)4| 33) 58/82/83) 22 Sel etsaiss| 9 | £100. 
s) 8 | ea | SO aat| ee | GQ IA a 
a = *” aed a (|e ws & 
934 101 65 63 pm. 
2 935 101 ——|64 66 pm.) 63 65 pm. 
30 934 |—|——__|_ 1014 66 65 pm.) 63 65 pm. 
3])|— 934 1013 65 63 pm. 
ad 934 |__| 101 104§| | 64pm. | 63 65 pm. 
a 934 101 65 67 pm.) 63 65 pm. 
4 934 1014 70 pm. | 64 66 pm. 
5 93% a ——| 70pm. | 64 66 pm. 
61206 | 92% 93% | ——|1014) 101g | 153;—— 70 pm. | 64 66 pm. 
7206 3 933 |——|1014) 1013 15% 66 pm. 
92063} 923 | 93} |——|1004! 1014 | 154 71 70 pm.| 64 66 pm. 
10,2063} 92% | 93% |100$)1003; 1013 | 15%) 903 70 72 pm.| 64 67 pm. 
11/206 | 92§ | 93§ |}——)1003) 1013 | 15 |-—105}——|_ 73 pm. | 66 69 pm. 
12206 | 92% 93§ |——|1003, 1013} 15 2693/71 73 pm.| 69 67 pm. 
14206 | 92% | 93% |——j1003) 1013 | 15} 269 |74 72 pm.| 67 69 pm. 
16 92% | 93§ 1003/1003} 1014 | 15 2694] 72pm. | 69 67 pm. 
17206 | 92g | 934 |1004|100§] 101g | 154}—/104j270 | 74pm. | 67 69 pm. 
18206 | 92% 93g |——|1003; 1013 | 15%) 91 67 69 pm. 
1912053} 924 | 93} |—|1004] 101} | 15§-—____74.76 pm.| 67 69 pm. 
2012053! 923 | 933 |——|1003} 1014 | 154] 903270 |__| 69 67 pm. 
212053, 923 | 933 |1003}1003) 101g | 15§}— 67 69 pm. 
23/2053| 924 934 |——|100$| 1013 | 155 |\——|2703/75 76 pm.} 67 69 pm. 
24206 | 925 | 93g |—)l004| 101g | 154) 913}—)271 |7577 pm.| 67 69 pm. 
25|206 | 92% 934 |——|1003) 1013 | 135 271 | 77pm. | 69 67 pm. 
26206 | 92g | 934 11003] 1013 ——|—l1053|—| 78pm: | 69 68 pm: 











J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goopiuck, and ARNULL, 





J. Be NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT+-STREET, 








